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Havb foa ft r g o tt en, k&a detr, all the wonder&l 
■toriei with which joa nied to eDduat oar Img 
maaay wilki, when 107 tmy lep were nawillint, 
but when I forgot to complun of &tigiie, ukiiig 
iron iuiteid: "Bt ilion,f etil firt, wlat did die 
nrinceu do?" 

I often promited yen that when I would be 
"quite Ing tnd 70a quite Utile" it would be tay 
mm to hold your hud very d^t tad tell yoa 
btaotiiiil long itoriei with ogret in them. 

Well, I am qmte t»g now, much againtt my 
will, and here ii a whole book for you, my dev, 
good, patient &ther ; but I am nill yonr little ^, 
yoa know. 

Maktovchi. 

(There u no ogre,jait an ordiaaiy hmband.) 
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PHRYNETTE 

I 

WHO I AH AND WHY I'U HBSB 

»f^ RACIEUSE, she does not like me." 
I ^"You do not know, man petit ange; with 

^■"^ those English you never can tell whether they 
like you or not. Madame your aunt certainly is not 
demonstrative, but tiiat proves nothing." 

We had arrived at Cromwell Road the night before 
from Paris, I and Gracieuse. Gracieuse had been, in 
succession and sometimes together, my nurse, maud, 
chaperon, foster-mother and watch-dog, during the 
seventeen years of my life — I shall be eighteen in Sep- 
tember. As for me, Phrynette, you will get to know 
me by-and-by, and perhaps, like my Aunt Barbara, 
you will not like me. 

Gracieuse may say to the ccmtrary, but I know my 
Aunt Barbara has taken me en grippe. I can feel 
whetlier I please or not, even where English peofde 
are concerned. I knew a few of them in Paris, and 
underneath their " Englishism " they are pretty much 
as we are. 

But then those English whom I knew in Paris were 
petit phe's friends, and perhaps not so Engli^ as the 
others here. Petit pir^s friends somdiow never did 
seem to have any nationality. They were ?11 artists. 
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Petit phe is dead. He died three months ago : that's 
why I am here. I won't say much about his death, but 
I feel as if I could never forgive Gracieuse and the 
doctors for pulling me through when I had meningitis. 
I don't believe any other girl had such a father — such 
a dear, handsome, kind, clever father — or loved him 
as much as I did mine, or was loved as he loved me. 

He was an artist and painted only pretty, fashion- 
able women. Eveiy pretty woman in Paris among 
actresses, femmes du monde and others, has sat for 
petit pire. He never painted ugly old things even 
when they were duchesses or bankers' wives. He said 
he could aflFord to choose his sitters. I think he was 
rich, because we had such a lovely flat, and Doucet 
made all my frocks. And certainly father had a very 
brilliant, subtle brush, like your Sargent here; only 
he was more conscientious. Perhaps he took his pub- 
lic more seriously. Or, is it that it is only a French- 
man who knows and loves woman well enough to 
be her ideal portraitistef Petit pire painted women 
caressingly, if I may say so. 

However, I don't want you to think of him as the 
tjrpical Frenchman — the Frenchman of your OHnic 
papers with the disgraceful neckties and liair cut 
en brosse. My father was very much like that M.P. 
of yours, Mr. Wyndham (it was he Sarah Bernhardt 
thought so handsome, wasn't it?) plus the circumflex 
eyetmms of Mr. Chamberlain, but he wore no ey^Iass, 
and had an amiable expression. 

Petit pire and I were always together, except when 
he dined at his club and came back late, but then he 
always brought me what he called a propitiatory pres- 
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ent However late he rehiraed he would coa» to kiM 
me good-night, and next morning I would find some- 
dung so pretty under my pillow. In this way I got 
such a lot of things — my pearl necklace, my silver 
powder-box from Lalique, the pointed fan which they 
say belonged to Rachel, and lots of other sweet things. 

In Eng^d, where, I am told, club life is a large part 
of a man's existence, if English fathers follaw petit 
pir^s system they must find it ruinous, with the 
amount of daughters they all seem to hav& I have 
always noticed that the English have a speciality for 
turning; out giris. And yet they prefer boys, don't 
they? They are — at least they appear to be— so much 
prouder of sons than of dau^ters. Now in France 
it is not so. If the parents have *a preference at all, 
it is generally the daughters who profit by it I 
know petit pin often told me he was so much more 
I^eased that I was a girl. He said girls were prettier, 
and better too, when Ihey were in good hands; that 
woman was very much like an automobile de luxe, 
often capricious, and liable to run away fr<Mn the 
right rtwd. But then so much depended on the 
chauffeur I 

I long to make the acquaintance of an En^ish fam- 
ily and to see what the rapports between parents and 
children are like. In my compartment, coming over, 
there was a gentleman with his dat^hter, and they 
did not seem very tender towards each other. But of 
course you cannot judge a whole race by two individ- 
uals. They did not exchange ten words altogether 
during the whole time. I decided that this English- 
nan must be a general: at least he \<xkei like (me. 
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He had fierce blue eyes, a moustache i la Kitchener, 
and a snortii^ voice. 

I was more puzzled bjr the girl. She had a lefined, 
well-bred face, and her hands were all right too; but 
she was dressed so strangely that I did not know what 
to make of her. She had a green silk blouse, with a 
lot of lace on, and horrid little bows everywhere. 
Then she had a sort of flat cap of mauve cloth, a white 
sei^e skirt, a long grey tweed coat like a man's, brown 
stockings, and the most horrible shoes I ever saw. 
If one might judge by her hands, her feet must have 
been shapely, but with those l»own horrors the poor 
things had no chance. Why, even Gracieuse's feet 
seemed slender and diunty by their side. As for her 
jewellery, I wonder her father could let her wear such 
rubbish. I know n^ father would not have tolerated 
it for a moment She had a lot of bangles, with hearts 
of all kinds and sizes hanging from them; necklaces 
with more hearts; a hideous swallow brooch such as 
are sold in our village fairs ; and she wore her watch 
pinned up on her blouse, where a faint swelling indi- 
cated where her bust should have been. What class 
of giri was she, I wonder? In France 1 should have 
known, but here it seems more difficult to guess. She 
was such a contrast to the man with her, who was 
so well-groomed. Yet I am sure I heard her say 
" father " to him. . . . 

Gracieuse has just called me "mademoiselle"! 
That means that she is cross, because I have been 
scribbling instead of going to bed. 

But what is the good of going to bed? I know I 
sha'n't sleep, the mattress is so terriUy hard, thin and 
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full of lamps ; and there is no box spring like we have 
in our beds in France (Gracieuse says hers is just the 
same), and it feels as if it had not been remade for 
several years. Why, in the smallest and poorest of 
bouses in France the mattresses are thoroughly remade 
at frequent intervals. How is it that English people 
who study comfort so much ignore that of slee^Mng 
on fluffy, elastic beds? 

And then I am so disappointed with Aunt Barbara t 
That alone is enough to keep me awake at night. As 
the only child of her sister, I looked for a wanner 
welcome from her. I have not said anything yet of 
niy mother, have 1 7 Well, I remember her so vaguely, 
for I was quite a ^mine when she died. But we had 
a portrait of her at home — ^by my father, of ojurse — 
so I know that she was very beautiful. She had the 
loveliest light auburn hair — at least it is considered 
lovely now — but I remember when I was a little girl 
it was not yet in fashion — it was called carotte then, 
and deemed a real misfortune. I used to suffer sudi 
impotent rages under the gibes of my little friends in 
my young days for having been bom a rousse. How 
often then did I wish that petit pire had not tnarried 
into tbe tribe of die MacGuinnessesl They were my 
mother's people — Scotch, as their name shows, of 
course: It seems by what I have heard that tbqr all 
had red manes, and the men wont ihose funny short 
skirts— kilts, I think, th^ are called. Those little 
^rts were the only redeeming feature in my eyes. I 
used to beast of my bare-legged ancestors to my little 
friends and feel that, at least, if I were a rousse I was 
no MtUnaiy child. 
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I traced the family characteristic in my Aunt Bar- 
bara — that is, so far as the red mane was concerned. 
As for her skirts, unfortunately, they are not nearly so 
dashing as the Idlts. They are just ordinary skirts, 
very ordinary indeed, and rather short in front- 
though that is no ccmcession to the national costume, 
but simply because they are so horribly cut and hooked 
on all wrong. Who is responsible for Aunt Barbara's 
clothes, I wonder? I always denied that there could 
be such a thing as an English hat. I could nKHe 
readily believe in French tea or London claret, and yet 
the concoction of my aunt's hats cannot— ^o, no, it is 
impossible — have been committed on our side of the 
Channel. I really think she could afford to be decently 
dressed and hatted. This house is a big, fine house, 
and the furniture must have cost a tot of money. It 
b heavy, solid, British-looking furniture, nothing like 
father's things, but good in its genre. 

And she keeps six servants. Imagine six servants 
for one old maid! Why, we had only two, father's 
valet and the co<dc — and Gracieuse, of course, but 
then Gracieuse is not an ordinary servant Befote 
now I ha4 noticed already that all the English people 
we met in Paris, Trouville, or Biarritz, had far more 
aervants than French peopie of the same class with 
as much mon^. I think the Eng^sh are nUher 
extravagant 

The eldest chambennaid here belongs to the Salva^ 
tioti Army — the Salvation Army is an institution that 
takes upon itself the duties a slug^rd State refuses 
to perfbnn. It does sublime wodc, I am ti^d, only the 
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members will sing at street comers, and I don't see why 
decent hats should be incompatible with goodnew. 
do you? 

But to go back to my mother, about whom I was 
speaking. I don't think petit pire and she lived very 
happily together, and somehow, since I have seen Aunt 
BaiWra, I understand many things. My aunt often 
tdls me that she was like a mother to her younger sis- 
ter, and perhaps she mentally modeUed her on herself. 

It was because of the MacGuinneEs hair that petit 
pire married mother. They met at a ball at the 
&iglish Embassy. Mother was sitting in front of a 
dull green portihe and petit pire said her hair was just 
glorious with such a background. And he fell in love 
there and then. He often remarked how careful a 
woman should be to choose a judicious setting. I won- 
der if such things would be noticed by the majority 
of men. I have my mother's hair, at least I had, until 
Gracieuse cut it, under the doctor's orders, when I 
had meningitis after father died. It is not quite close 
CR^)ped, but it is still too short for any kind of 
eiHgiton. I would mudi have preferred th^ had let 
me die rather than cut my pretty hair, but I was not 
consulted. 

I don't want to know anybody, nor go anywhere 
before it grows again and that I can hairdress nicely, 
though a bow of black velvet on the side of my bright 
k)cks looks rather piquant. Gracieuse says I look like 
a little J<^ the Baptist Good Gracieuse t To my- 
self 1 look like a nau^ty Gavroche. 

The first impression was certainly bad on Aunt 
IBarbara. I knew it at once when she asked me in a 
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vinegar vmce if this was the latest style from Paris. I 
had to aq>lain that I had been very ill, because I had 
been so terribly unhappy. And tfien I broke down 
and clutched at her, and sobbed on her bony shoulder. 
If only she had hugged me and kissed me I could 
have loved her for ever. But she pushed me into an 
arm-chair, and said it was foolish to give way to 
nerves, and rang for tea. In any case my short hair 
may not be " ladylike," as my Aunt Barbara told me, 
but it is not so hideous as her front postiche, which 
does not match her back hair in the least. They call 
it "toupee" here, for toupet, I suppose. Now why, 
when people smuggle words from across the frontier, 
must they take such liberties with the borrowed article? 
Thougb, of course, in France we are just as bad. I 
remember how the Grants used to laugh at Biarritz at 
my way of pronouncing English when we jdayed tennis 
together. 

Under my window the garden ofEers me a sooty 
brandi of lilac, with timid, tiny shoots. ... I 
{MCture to myself the chestnuts on the boulevards al- 
ready gloriously green. Ah, Paris, hardly have I left 
you than I miss you so mudi. I feel the same kind 
of empty, painful ti^tening of the heart as <Hie has 
when the lift starts on its downward joum^. Will 
London always be to me such a frowning hostess? 
I know it is absurd to expect a big, old, important 
dty to wag its tail like a good doggie because an 
insignificant little girl with red hair and black crape 
has come within its boundaries, but I am chilled. . . . 

" Gradeuse, I am going to bed. Come and tuck 
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MY aunt's house is a part of a quadrangle of 
houses, with a garden in the middle of them. 
All the people of all the houses have the right 
to go into the garden, so that there is not much 
privacy, and in summer if you want to take your meals 
on the lawn, I suppose you may not do so. 

Just opposite Aunt Barbara's house is a chapeL It 
is the only picturesque bit in the whole place. The 
soot that makes everything else so ugly in London 
acts kindly towards all churches and puUic buildings. 
It is the most successful " faking up " work ever 
done. Hardly is a building finished in its hideous 
newness than London soot gently lends it an antique 
cloak to hide its bareness. 

There are half-andozen trees in the garden, with a 
bench underneath each tree; but you can't sit down 
just now, the benches are being painted, like that big, 
iine house at the comer, which shames all the other 
houses with its intense whiteness, and locJcs as much 
out of place as an European woman among the court 
beauties of an African monarch. However, they tell 
me that the other houses will be just as nice and clean 
in a few weeks, as they are being decorated anew for 
the spring. Isn't this an idea full of charm as well 
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as practicability? Now, we have our houaes red«e>- 
rated whenever we think they want it, or when the 
fancy takes us, and without consulting the seasons, 
but I like the English notion of making everything 
clean and sweet for the coming of spring. BehcJd! 
here is the resurrection time of the year; now shall 
our hearth be swept and our houses made shining with 
paint and gay with flowers. And every house puts 
on its Sunday clothes. Ah I these Sunday clothes. 
That is another English institution. Of course in 
France our lower classes do also don their best attire 
and disi^y an unwonted cleanliness on the day of 
rest, but it amuses me to see the English aristocracy 
airing their Sunday splendour at the church parade. 
Is it that they too have their best clothes on? I don't 
know, but to me they do look endimanchis. 

Here, in Lcwidon, Sunday drags along, sleepy, heavy, 
stupid, like a long-drawn-out yawn breaking one's 
activity. Here, Sunday means that your bath is nearly 
cold, because you cuddle too long in bed, knowing 
what dreary routine awaits you downstairs. It means 
making a temfiestuous entrance into the breakfast- 
room — in France we are content with one room to 
take our meals. On the whole, I think we are very 
simple in our material habits compared to the English 
people. Then on Sunday, though you have been told 
that nine o'clock is an hour at which any girl should 
be dressed, you rush downstairs still in your robe de 
chambre, and that gets you a long lecture on what is 
comme il faut and what is not. 

I don't see what is wrong with my robe de chambre. 
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It is a pretty, fluffy, wliite silk affair, with low neck 
and transparent sleeves. I always used to take my 
morning chocolate with father in n^gligi, and he never 
said I ought not to. He called me " Blanche Mine " 
when I was dressed like that. Blanche Mine was a 
ninety princess who had been metamorphosed into a 
white cat in a fairy tale father used to tell me, to 
make me good, when I was young. I am sure nobody 
ever tdd fairy tales to Aunt Barbara when she was 
young, if she ever was. 

On ordinary mornings she appears at breakfast in a 
shirt and stiff collar and a serge skirt, with a horrid 
antediluvian morocco bag hanging from her waist, or 
rather, from her belt. She never wears any pretty 
d^shabiilis, loose and " comfy," nor any house shoes 
and silk slippers. 

Aunt Barbara always seems ready to go out, or 
perhaps she is dressed up to suit the huge formality 
of the huge house. I am sorry for her. I simply 
could not be sous les armes like that from morning to 
night. Why, when she sits down in an arm-chair, I 
feel she can't really enjoy it in the stiff, high, old- 
fashioned contrivance she calls her staj^s. 

As for her insisting upon my being dressed, I think 
it is absurd. It is not as if we had visitors or even 
men in the house. Imagine two solitary females 
standing on ceremony like that I For dinner I only 
wear a demi-toilelte, because I am in mourning, but 
Aunt Barbara comes down in full evening dress, and 
she, who pretended to be shocked when I showed her 
a photograph of mine taken in Ostend in a swimming 
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costume (just as everybody wears there), does not 
shrink from exhibiting her anatomy to Bambridge, 
the butler, or to anybody who may hajq^n to be in the 
garden after dinner. Yet I know, if I were in her 
place, I would never wear a low gown, not that I am a 
prude, but why reveal wie's penury? 

To come back to those Sunday mornings — I am 
always making digressions — Aunt Barbara puts me 
quite to shame. By nine o'clock die is. down in her 
purple velvet dress ready to start for church after 
breakfast is over. By the way, an English breakfast 
is really nice. At first I missed my thick creamy 
chocolate and golden brioches. But now I think I 
prefer bacon and egg and marmalade and tea. The tea 
is ever so much stronger than what we make in France. 
Gracieuse used to put one teaspoonful for a whole 
teapot, but here they put one teaspoonful per person, 
with an additional one par dessus le marchi! Gra- 
cieuse says it is just like their extravagance, but I 
think tea must be cheaper here than in France, because 
even poor people also take tea, and if it were five or 
six francs a pound they could not afford it. 

I go with Gracieuse to Mass at the Oratory, which 
is quite close, but even if it were far I would have to 
waUc it or take a taxi or a cab. We never use the 
horses on a Sunday, nor does anybody here; for the 
poor brutes want the Sabbath rest too — or is it the 
coachmen who must be rested? As if it could over- 
woric them to any injurious extent to sit on their 
box for an hour or two. Oh yes ! coachmen in Lon- 
don have a really good time; they don't live in the 
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house, and they do pretty much what they like; aad 
they are almost as sleek, as snug, as contented as their 
horses — in humbler imitation of him at the Guildhall. 
For just as royalty must be first, it would, I suppose, 
be treason — Use-majesti, anyway — for any private citi- 
zen to possess a species of coachman surpassing the 
Lord Mayor's in splendour. 

I wish the French cockers and all those who have 
anything to do with horses in France could see how 
well London drivers treat their beasts. It gives me a 
higher opinion of humanity to see the London horses. 
For I am afraid that we, as a nation, are shamefully 
cruel to animals. I remember how often father used 
to quarrel with carters and drivers in Paris for their 
sickening ferocity to their poor beasts. He would 
have given anything, I know, to be aWe to shoot those 
brutes (the men, I mean). But as that is not prac- 
tical, I don't quite see what good his rages ever did, 
apart from the good example he set, for our French 
policemen won't interfere ; they just lode on and grin. 
I was struck with that appealing notice on the top of 
the London 'bus : " We speak for those who cannot 
speak for themselves." Imagine this on a Paris 'bus! 
Even supposing the authorities thought of putting it 
up, pecqjle would not take the slightest notice, except 
to make fun of the " eccentric " notion. But enough 
about horses, and revenons d nos tnoutons. 

I like the Oratory. There are not so many chic 
women as at the Madeleine, where we used to go to 
twelve-o'clock Mass, but the men are splendid — neat 
and strong and quiet — and they just look in front of 
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them without staring or leering at you. Everybody is 
very well behaved at church, much better than we in 
France. But then English people are always better 
behaved than we French, They look like nice children 
expecting a good mark. The women simply seemed 
too good. I did not see one of them looking at herself 
in her pocket glass, nor passing the powder puff over 
her nose behind her handkerchief, nor whispering to 
her neighbour about the people in front. They forgot 
their sex and behaved like angels. 

After church Gracieuse and I come slowly back 
home. Mingled with the peculiar London smell of 
tar, which I am beginning not to perceive any more, 
comes from the basement the hot flavour of joints and 
Yorkshire pudding. I don't know if it is that my 
untrained nostrils cannot tell the differences of English 
cooking, but it seems as if the very same smell rose like 
a Sabbath incense from every English kitchen. Yet 
it cannot be that all these people should chance to have 
the same dinner ! The streets are very quiet. Under 
the porch of the Natural History Museum the police- 
man basks in the subdued Sunday rays of the sun, 
and all familiar emanations from his favourite regions, 
where reigns the Mary Ann of his heart (or, I should 
prefer to say, his stomach), seem in some mysterious 
way to contribute to his well-fed rotundity. As I 
passed I saw him inhale a whole joint from over the 
way. I inhaled some myself. 

There is everywhere a depressing cleanliness on 
Sundays. London repudiates its dirt and picturesque- 
ness, and every face has an ag^essive and laboriously- 
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wrought shine. You see men in top hats and frock 
coats and cheap ties pushing along perambulators con- 
taining Sunday-clean babies in their Sunday thin silk 
finery. AH the young women you meet have bright- 
coloured blouses, with much lace, and invariably too 
low collars, supplemented, however, by rows of pearls 
and black velvet necklaces, their Sunday frizzled hair 
forming an unbecoming, hardening frame to faces 
which are not seldom really pretty. They hurry joy- 
ously along in the long, straight, soldierly strides pecu- 
liar to En^sh women of any class, holding up their 
skirts awkwardly and displaying fine ankles and shock- 
ingly shod feet 

" Look, p%on petit ange" says Gracieuse, " all these 
girls, they are either with young men or alonfc. You 
don't see any with their parents or grandparents at 
all." 

" But," I said, " these are servant girls or shop 
girls, Gracieuse, and perhaps their parents live out of 
Londcxi, and they may be going to see them and spead 
their Sunday at home." 

" Maybe," sighs my maid, " but I don't like it. A 
country where young girls are running about without 
seemly company 1 It is not a good sign of the peo[^e, 
tna mie." 

The fact is, you meet hardly any family groups in 
the streets. I do not know if people die young in 
England, but, at least, you don't see many old people 
about. When you do see them, they are always for- 
kimly by themselves and not accompanied Xrj their chil- 
dren or grandchildren. 
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After lunch I go into the garden. There is nothing 
to be done indoors. I wickedly (I did not know at 
the time it was wicked) attempted to [day some 
Chopin, but Aunt Barbara saved me from my intended 
sin. " No right-minded person," she said, " plays the 
piano on Sunday." Yet I heard them play " Quand 
I'Amour meurt" in the house opposite, but perhaps 
tiiey are foreigners. They are not French anyhow, 
or they would be tired of the tune by now I 

On Sundays Aunt Barbara moves about in an 
atmosf^ere of spiritual saintliness. She passes no 
remarks about my French manners, and never scolds 
any servant. Not that it proves much real goodness 
either, because if one can avoid being nasty one day 
in the week, one can do so during the other six days 
of the week as well. 

There are always so many people in the garden that 
I feel somewhat uncomfortaUe sitting by myselt on 
my bench. Some nice girls pass by me in groups, 
talking and laughing together; one or two of them look 
at me as if th^ would like to speak to me. I would 
like it too, but as we have not been introduced, and as 
this is England, I shall be left to grow musty on 
my bench without ever getting to know anybody 
young, nice, and, like myself, alive. 

I know all the people of the garden by sight Tliere 
are the Jewish girls next door, one of whom is mag- 
nificently beautiful and has the only good iigure I have 
seen since I arrived. Her sister has just missed be- 
ing beautiful too, but she looks bri^t and intelligent. 
They dress very smartly, but they wear too maiiy 
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jewels for girls of their age, and for the daytime. But 
how quaintly they do their hair I It is pulled up veiy 
tightly at the back, and disposed in a huge mass at 
the top of the head. I saw the same style of hair- 
dressing in a ladies' paper, and it was called the latest 
Parisian fashion! Strange that' I should never have 
seen it in Paris! 

Another person I see in the garden is the mummified 
gentleman of the white house. But I don't like look- 
ing at him; he is so uncanny. He is wheeled every 
morning on to the verandah in a bath chair by a 
coloured man-servant. There he stays for hours, 
wrapped up in furs and shawls, without doing any- 
thing but just stare with fixed eyes into the garden, 
I picture to myself that he has been to India and come 
biick with some mysterious illness — fever, or perhaps 
a snake bite, or maybe enchanted by some fakir or 
something horrid. He has the prettiest granddaughter 
I ever saw, thou^ she is somewhat like an asparagus 
just now, with the thinnest legs and the shortest 
frocks imaginable. I am sure she has no mother, 
poor thing, for, although there are many ladies in the 
house, they can't be relations, because that little girl 
practises jumping over the back of a bench every 
day between tea and dinner in a manner to terrify 
the most indifferent mother on earth, and none of the 
ladies seems to pay the slightest attention. I am 
the only one in the garden to get hot and cold when 
the child comes nearer than usual to breaking her 
neck. 

Then there is the pretty man opposite. I know it 
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sounds silly in English to call a man pretty. But 
what word can you use for a pink and white face, 
the bluest of eyes, the straightest of noses, the round- 
est, smoothest chin, and an upper lip which, by compari- 
son, renders Gracieuse's moustache worthy of a sap- 
per? He wears the loveliest dressing- jackets. I know 
this because his room is just opposite mine, and he 
always comes to the window to get more light when 
he shaves, and I also go to the window to do my hair, 
so that one can't possibly help seeing. Those English 
■windows have their curtains on each side only, so that 
unless you pull down the blinds you fed no sense of 
privacy at alL 



Isn't it funny and nice ? I know somebody, and it is 
the pretty man opposite. I feel so interested. I was 
in the garden the other ni^t before dinner with Jim 
(my aunt's Pomeranian), and the pretty man came 
down and walked on the lawn, all 1^ hin^f too, and 
every time he passed the bench I was on he looked 
in that peculiar way in which Englishmen look at 
women, not at all like our men do. You can't resent 
Englishmen loc^ng at you. They do it so gravely, 
as if they were thinking about something else. First 
they look all about you, and their eyes stray on you 
only as if you were part of the scheme of things, an 
item in the landscape, but all the time you know better. 
It is not unjrfeasant. 

We, the pretty man and I, had been in the garden 
ever so long, and I was beginning to feel the fou rire 
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owning on, because we both appeared so unconcerned, 
and we both wanted to know each other so much — at 
least, I did — I am always attracted by handsome 
people. Jim came as the hyphen between us, quite in- 
voluntarily, poor thing. He was running after his 
tail in the silly way he has (though he is old enough 
to know better), just in the middle of the lawn, and 
then, as the pretty man passed — I can't think bow it 
was, he was not lo<^ing in front of him — but there was 
a great yelp, and Jim came whining to me on three 
l^;s. Then the pretty man also came, locrfdng very 
sorry, and he said, " I am afraid I have hurt your dog 
very much." 

I said, " Oh no, sir, not at all." 

And then we both laughed, because I said tliat as if 
it had been a question of my foot instead of Jim's 
paw. In France we always pretend not to feel when 
people hurt us in this way. Then be asked, " May I 
sit down and look at it? " And he sat down. I was 
quite at ease, because he seems such a boy, or rather, 
no, in his evening dress, he looks like a twentieth- 
century Rosalind. Only he stutters, which makes it 
rather difficult for me to understand all he says. I 
don't think he understood all my English either. How- 
ever, we bad not much time to practise understanding 
each other, because Aunt Barbara's gong started its 
diabolical noise. There is something diabolical in the 
sound of a gong, it is so hollow and uncanny ; I much 
prefer a bell. So the pretty man stood up and said 
"au re-re-re-revoir." 
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(( A RE not some people snobs?" I exclaimed, 
ZA lifting my nose from the advertisement col- 

X JLumn of The Morning Post — they are always 
so full of joy and of surprise, those English advertise- 
ments. 

" What people ? " snapped Aunt Barbara, interrupt- 
ing her knitting and looking at me above her spectacles. 

" Why, my aunt, listen then to this ; ' Wanted fur- 
nished flat for the seascm, really good address, reason- 
able terms, careful tenants, for I-ady Day.' " 

"Well?" 

" Well, fancy, Lady Day is using her title to get 
that flat cheaper, it is evident." 

" Lady Day is not a woman, you petile sotte," and 
my aunt laughed in spite of herself. " It is a date cor- 
responding to your Fete de I'Annonciation, if I re- 
member right — a date chosen in Ei^land by general 
consent for universal agreements." 

It is good to see my aunt laugh, not that her lat^h 
is particularly pleasant, ntH* what old-fashioned novel- 
ists would describe as a rire argentin, but it tells you of 
possibilities, it comes as a hopeful surprise to me, some- 
what like the finding of a belated violet under a growth 
of nettles. I seize every opportunity of making her 
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laugh, and that not so much for her sake as for mine — 
selfishness, you see. I can't live amidst depression, it 
is unhealthy, it is unnatural, and so I perseveringly 
tickle Fate in the ribs. Youth without laughter is to 
me like an April without primroses, but London is 
hardly the place where laughter cMnes to one natu- 
rally, chiefly to-day. 

It is raining dolefully. It has been raining for a 
week, and it is cold and dark. This English Spring 
looks like an approaching winter. 

" TaDdia qu'i leuw oeuvres perverse* 
Lea homraes courent, hale tan ts, 
Hars qui rit malgr^ les averses 
Piripare en secret 1e Printemps." 

So says the poet, but if we love to listen to a poet 
we know better than to believe him. As a matter of 
fact, March has been doing anything but preparing the 
coming of Spring, whether " en secret " or openly. 
M^irch, violent and ill-mannered, has simply been wash- 
ing his hands of Spring and its dd>ut. But then 
Spring is a rebellious child who declares he will not 
come because London frightens him, like any light- 
hearted child in dainty garments is afraid of a dark 
coal-cellar, where not only will his joy be damped, but 
where his pale green frock will become soiled, and 
where his garland will wither. 

"What should I do in London? " Spring says unto 
himself. " Would my smiles penetrate through the 
soot-laden windows? And how would the Londwiers 
welcome me if I went to their cily? Would they sing 
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in the gladness of their hearts? Would they dance 
and rejoice? Would they live in the c^n so as to 
better enjoy my presence? Would they now and then 
spend a day in the country the sooner to see my avant- 
gardef No, no, I know too well my Londoners, they 
would do nothing of the sort to show their love for me. 
But the city men would just as before burrow their 
way to their office by subterranean routes — where 
neither Spring nor sun can look — in spite of the 
glorious embrace of my breeze, 

" Workmen would, as before, shun my balsamic 
scents for the effluvia of the public-house, and their 
wives would make my coming a pretext for a general 
topsy-turvydom, and offer me dust instead of incense. 
Society would not budge from the bridge table if I 
were heard knocking at their door, my arm full of 
daffodils. Poets aJcme would welcome me, but poets 
are in the minority; besides, have they not the fairy 
^ft of beholding the beloved object whether distant or 
close? No, no, decidedly, London does not want me, 
and so I will visit other lands where they clamour 
for me and where I bring glee; Let Londoners to 
their money-making, their beer-drinking, their dirt- 
scruU)ing I " 

And who can blame Spring to love a gay welcome ? 
Though such an old institution. Spring is neverthe- 
less the Benjamin of the seasons. It is only London 
children who do not feel the want of gaiety, because 
their fathers and grandfathers before them have lived 
without laughter, without colour, without song. Lon- 
doners are fond of mistaking their dutness for serious- 
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ness, but they are not serious really, they are only 
sad — sad, like the prisoner, the deaf and the blind, 
who are deprived of the joys of life, sad as I imagine 
miners to be, entombed far below, far from sun, sight 
and sound. Was it ironically England was called 
" merry," or is melancholy only haunting London for 
preference and as a suitable liege town ? In their dis- 
dain of joy Londoners have decreed that drab cdours 
chiefly should be worn: greys, brawns and russets. 
They will not let their streets and parks be made gay 
with the multi-coloured patches of the women's and 
children's clothes. No celestial blue, no pink, like the 
cheek of a healthy English girl, above all, no red, the 
glorious red of blood, the red of laughing lips, the 
changing red of a sununer sunset. 

I truly believe Londoners must love glocun in the 
concrete as well as the abstract, or else why should 
their caiMtal be the worst lighted city in Englwid, with, 
even in its busiest and most imposing thoroughfares, 
a few twinkling globes of pale ansenuc light such as 
the poorest of provincial cities would be ashamed to 
own? 

Glocnny, sullen London, how did you manage to 
become so great in spite of your dulness? And do 
you not feel, now and then, suffocated under the men- 
tal fog — ^worse even than the dreaded " pea souper " — 
which hangs over you, so thick, so damp, so grey? 

Spring, gentle Spring, do not turn on your heels, 
made of two petals of a rose, but defy soot and dulness 
and come, you also, sparrows ; lilacs, you too. Ct^ne, 
all of you, things young, things gay, things beautiful, 
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and try if you cannot make those good people happy I 

I haven't been in the garden for ever so long. The 
gravel paths with their bed of yellow water look like 
so many little Garonnes. My friend, the lilac-tree, has 
under the downpour the lamentable aspect of a whipped 
dog. You can't even see the house (^iposite for the 
rain. And the street is so bleak— obstinately dirty- 
looking tmder the prolonged shower-bath, with its few 
dejected passers-by, the postman, the cabby, the police- 
man, and the telegraph boy — all drippng and fining 
under their waterproof capes. Occasionally a mackin- 
toshed maid makes a dash for the pillar-box, the only 
bright-looking thing in the lugubrious wilderness. 

I wish the rain would stop. I have no one to talk to. 

My aunt is busy making horrid little crochet things 
for a trazaar. She asked me if I could help her. I 
had to confess I could not do crochet work. She 
seemed surprised. " It is such a pleasant recreation," 
she said, " and makes such pretty trimming. Why all 
my^ — er" — she stopped — "underclothing, I trimmed 
myself with crochet lace when I was a giri." Of 
course I had thought as much. Somehow I could not 
imagine Aunt Barbara's dessous as things of trans- 
parent batiste, frilled with frothy Valenciennes. 

" Well, if you can do nothing in the way of fancy 
work, a few pairs of knitted socks would be a useful 
contribution, and when our little gift, however humble, 
is given in a Christian spirit . . ." 

" Aunt Barbara, I am very sorry, but I can't knit 
either." 

This time my aunt looked grieved and shocked. 
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" My dear child, what have they tau^t you in the 
way of womanly accomplishments, and, though one 
must be indulgent to a motherless girl, yet I must 
reprove you for your petulance. You have positively 
interrupted me." 

" Please, Aunt Barbara, forgive me; and, perhaps. 
I may be able to help you after all. I can trim hats, 
and I dare say I could manage a whole blouse, and 
father said I drew a caricature decently enough." 

However, my offers were declined, and I was told 
that I should devote half-an-hour each day after tea to 
learning knitting under my aunt's directions. 

" I myself knitted all your grandfather's socks, and 
think how proud you will be later on to be able to do 
the same for your husband," she added persuasively. 
I hope to have a husband some day, but I do hope he 
will not wear knitted socks. 

Gracieuse also is wildly busy, putting " false " hems 
on all my frocks and letting out a little everywhere, 
" for two very good reasons." She says I am growing 
disgracefully, like the mawvaise herhe, but she says 
it with such a mother-hen contented chuckle, and such 
a proud glance at my figure that I know her un- 
gracious words mean, " What a fine girl you are 
getting, ma mie!" 

Oh, je m'ennuie. And to make matters worse, I 
have a famine of books. True, Aunt Barbara, wishing 
to do her duty by me, however disagreeable it may be 
to her, put a few books on my table. One is a book 
of poetry, but I think I don't know English well enough 
to read poetry. It is funny, I understand each word 
« S3 
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Sfpaiately, but reading them tcpgether I can make no 
sense out of it. Then the other book is called " East 
Lynne." It is bound in calf and has a nice musty 
smell that I like ; there was an old quaint book in petit 
pbr^s library that smelt just like this, " Les Contes de 
Boccace," I think it was. A rather puzzling story 
book, I remember — 'it must be because it was so old, 
I am half through " East Lynne," but it does not pas- 
sion me, as we say in French. I had at first started 
with " Robert Elsmere." I truly intended reading it. 
I gave myself little tasks, one chapter, two chapters a 
day, chiefly when I had not been very good. But I 
am afraid I have no grit. I did not persevere with that 
system of discipline. Now, instead, I put ten sous, I 
mean fivepence, each time into my " conscience mwiey " 
box. When I have a pound I will give it to our cross- 
ing-sweeper at the comer. 

I am so sorry for him. Crossing-sweefang must be 
a disagreeable profession. It's almost like begging. 
Why does not the King or the County Council, or 
whoever is in charge, pay these poor people for clean- 
ing the crossings ? It would save them that little obse- 
quious two-fingered salute that always makes me feel 
unoMtifortable when it is too muddy to let drop my 
skirt to give them a penny, especially when I pass our 
own crossing-sweeper. He is so painfully majestic 
sitting on his stool, with his Icmg hair, his beard of 
tarnished silver, and his purple nose. He looks like 
Solomon on his throne. He wears a bowler hat, a 
veteran collar, an ancient frock coat. He is very 
dirty, but at some distance it does not show so much. 
M 
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It is pathetic — the association of his qdendour and 
his bTDOtn. 

If oily I was not so old, fourteen or fifteen, for in- 
stance, tiien I should be sent to a finishing school — 
that inevitable [diase in the life of every English girl 
comme it font. Or perhaps I should have a gover- 
ness, and ^e might h^tpen to have retained some hu- 
man sparks in her, if she hfid not been too long between 
the shafts. In any case I would not be eternally by 
myself. I think I know now what prisoners must feel; 
and sometimes, in the sad hours of eariy dawn, for in- 
stance, when the ghostly light creeps in, one's heart 
feels heavy. In Paris 1 used not to awake until Gra- 
cieuse chose to come in, but here my windows have no 
wooden shutters, but just a blind, and very early the 
light comes and sits on my pillow, and I have 
got to say "good-morning" to it. Then I hear 
the sparrows in the garden quarrelling over 
their breakfast, and the dog in the yard next 
door rattling his chain and venting his impatience 
in high-pitched waitings like the noise of an open- 
ing door with rusty hinges. The 6rst morning I 
was very puzzled by other strange noises. They 
sotmded like many empty water-cans joggling against 
one another in quickly-wheeled barrows, s«ne this 
way, some that; then above the din a long shout, a 
sort of war-whoop, low and guttural at first, ending in 
a strident high note. If it had not been daylight I 
would have thought of a fettered horde of j^osts bent 
on frightening us mortals out of our sleep, while 
they, poor souls, were in hell. My aunt said I must 
mean the milkmen! 
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How very, very haf^y my childhood must have 
been, and I never knew it ! And it gives me no retro- 
spective happiness to think of it now. People speak of 
" sweet memories " ; there are no sweet memories, the 
sweeter the things remembered the more poignant the 
regrets. Mentory is responsible for half the discom- 
forts of heart and mind. I have a horror of every- 
thing that is yesterday's — from cold mutton to dead 
flirtations. I wish I were merely alive but without 
thought, and chiefly without remembrance. I would 
like to be a plant, a flower, a rose, or an orchid — 
ce papillon fait Heur — but not a mignonette in its 
genteel poverty, nor a peony, that vegetable goldfish. 
And I would spread my branches, dig my roots, faint 
with ecstasy under the sun's kiss, wink at the moon, 
and be told I was beautiful, C'est chic d'etre plantet 

My days are all of the same size and feel like the 
beads of a rosary, and I live them smoothly, absently, 
monotonously, even as one says one's beads. 

Every morning, slowly drawing on my stockings, 
I meditate <mi what I shall do to-day. And the days 
seem so purposeless that I am tempted to go back 
to bed and sleq) my youth over until my majority. 

I had once an English governess who, whenever 
she gave me too many lessons to learn, used to say, by 
way of justification, in her very grammatical, if some- 
what starched, French, " L'oisiveti, my dear, est la 
mh^e de tous les vices." How right you were, oh. Miss 
Cooper ! I have been cast a prey to idleness, and I feel 
myself getting vicious. At least, I think it is being 
vicious to make a sort of armistice with the devil — 
no, I'll say le dtable, because, though in French we 
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speak of him very often and it sounds quite innocent, 
yet here he has a shady character. 1 dare say English 
people know best. He (le diable) proposes all sorts 
of revoIuti<Hiary things, and, instead of being indig- 
nant, I only shrug my shoulders at him, as if to say, 
" You are talking wicked nonsense, and I'll do nothing 
of the kind. But you are rather an amusing compan- 
ion." And sometimes he takes advantage of my meek- 
ness to lead me into scrapes. The other day, for In- 
stance, as I was yawning down the stairs very inno- 
cently, I heard the devil, pointing to the bMiisters, 
whisper ever so tantalisingly, " Look, Phrynette, ma 
cMre, what a tempting rail, so smooth, so sli[^ry, 
so gently inclined." There was no one in the hall, 
no one on the landing, and I mounted the rail. It 
was delightful, like les montagnes Russes, I was com- 
ing down so swiftly. And then a door opened when 
I was half way down, and Bambridge and a salver 
passed under me going towards the dining-room. I 
clutched at the rail, and hung in mid-air. Bambridge 
had not seen me. He was passing, he had passed ; then 
stupidly my shoe slipped and fell in the salver with a 
clatter, and Bambridge glanced up. I must have 
looked very foolish perched on my rail, one unshod 
foot dangling down ; but Bambridge never lost an atom 
of his self-control. Pretending to have seen nothing, 
he iirst made as if to pass on, but, remembering my 
shoe, he mounted the stairs and pompously presented 
it to me on his salver. I felt I must apologise. He 
looked as if he carried the dignity of the house on his 
broad, British shoulders. " Thank you, Bambridge," 
I said idiotically. " I — er — was just coming dowa" 
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" Yes, miss; very good, miss," said Bambridg^ with 

a very red but impassive face. 

But I fear I have lost hts esteem. 

Pity my aunt should be Lady Barbara, and Bam- 
bridge only her butler, they would have made such a 
well-assorted couple. 

Is it not very hard to have nothing to do — neither 
work nor play? Sometimes in sheer dSsceuvrement I 
am tempted to waylay the pretty " tweeny," so jrink 
in her Uue gown, into a monster game of hide and 
seek throu^ the huge house. What a perfect little 
beauty, that tweeny, with her shy oMnplexion and 
cheelq' eyes I It is a murder, to use a French exag- 
geration, that such a thing of joy should be hidden in 
a kitchen. It seems a waste to use such a dainty tool 
for scrubbing stoves and saucepans. What is the good 
of being pretty in a basement ? Would not that van- 
boy from Harrod's like his tweeny just as well if she 
had a thick neck and flabby ears? With the light- 
coloured print of her working-dress, the flesh tint of 
her face and arms, the yellow of her hair like the 
fluffy down of a baby chicken, she looks like a very 
fragile little pastel ' that one cannot associate with 
black lead and coal scuttles. How neat and pimpante 
is the English servant in her working uniform, chiefly 
by contrast with her attempts at fashion on her " ni^t 
out " ! I think the French bonne would do well to 
adopt the natty uniform of the English maid. It would 
be a change for the better from her fanciful style of 
dress and capless chignon. 

Hurrah! the sun has decided not to sulk any more. 
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How moody is the London weather, lachrymose this 
morning, and now smiling throu^ its tears, for the 
rain has not stopped entirely, but now it is a real 
spring rain, n(»sy and short, with large drops of tepid 
water that niat» a splash and dry at once. 

I have been- hi the garden. The turf is sodden. 
My heels do " flac, flac," on the grass, and leave a little 
pool at each step. I sit on the bench and the sun puts 
a warm, lingering kiss on the nape of my neck and sets 
my mane ablaze. ... I wonder if that nimbus be- 
comes a cropped head and if one can see where I am 
from the house c^tposite. 
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LAWRENCE, what a pretty name, isn't it? 
The handsome boy opposite is called Lawrence. 
He tc^d me his family name too, but I did not 
catch it right, I fear. English names are not at all 
what they sound, so often do people swallow the back- 
bone of a name, just leaving the beginning and the 
end, that I am exceedingly shy at pronouncing than. 
I remember a certain cabby's face when I told him to 
drive to Leicestare Squouare. Besides it is only the 
little name that matters — Christian name, I believe they 
say here — because family names after all are only 
accidental, while one lives up or down to one's little 
name; it influences one all through one's life, and, 
thou^ there are exceptions, it's only unimaginative 
people who confirm the rule. I remember a placid 
chemist in Paris who was called Achille Vainqueur; it 
was always a new joy for me, after seeing his glorious 
name glittering above his door, to ask him for two 
sous' worth of sticking-plaster. 

I have seen quite a lot of my neighbour lately, 
though he does not live in the square, it seems, except 
on short visits. It is his father and mother who live 
in the house opposite with his youngest brothers and 
sisters — ^fliey are nine children altogether ! — but he has 
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got rooms of his own somewhere in town. What a 
funny arrangement I Fancy parents and son living 
apart like this I How unusual I Mr. Lawrence is 
twenty-five. I never thought he was so dd. I gave 
him nineteen at most, but it is so difficult to tell the 
age of an Englishman I With their clean-shaven faces 
and innocent eyes, the men here cheat time as success- 
fully as the most skilful of coquettes. He is a musi- 
cian, a composer. I am so pleased. I never thought 
he was anything quite so interesting. He t<^d me he 
has already composed a musical comedy and several 
songs. 

It is in the garden after dinner that we fry on our 
new friendship, while Aunt Barbara, absorbed by her 
patience, forgets all about me, and that Gracieuse is 
having dinner. Then I run up to my room to put on a 
" nolhing" of powder and make my hair fluffy, and 
dash again downst^rs and — ^very nonchalant by now — 
enter the garden. Soon, very soon, I see Rosalind — 
no, I mean Monsieur Lawrence — making an elaborate 
circuit around the lawn, and in the course of his 
meandering passing my bench. We are both very 
surprised at seeing each other, and he sits down. 
My aunt, who does not sacrifice to fashion, dines rather 
early, so that we have a full half-an-hour of chatty 
tete-d-tete before other people — women with bare 
throats in the chilly evening air and well-groomed men 
who look bored — come also in the garden. It is then 
I ask Mr. Lawrence about his musical comedy. It 
sounds splendid — the plot, I mean, or I should say the 
plots; it is so full of adventures and mishaps and inci- 
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dents, but everything comes right in the end, of course. 
It " passes itself " in China, or is it Japan, and in Lon- 
don, and there is a high dignitary, I am not sure if it is 
a Mandarin or a Mikado. He has already heaps of 
wives, but he wants more, and he is in love with a 
lovely English girl But the En^ish girl prefers a 
handsome Englishman. He is a naval officer and he 
loves her too, and he sings so to her very often. Un- 
forttmately there is an Oriental woman who is jvst 
" mad " on Hayden Coffin, that is the name of the 
naval officer; it seems that he has married her in Scot- 
land without knowing it, and that very little mistake 
renders everything very awkward. I have not seized 
all the details, but I coidd judge by what Lawrence told 
me that it was extremely original. 

It does one good to talk nonsense, and we stay on our 
bench until only the white patches made by the ladies' 
shoulders and the shirt fronts of the men show in the 
darkness around us. A tiny glowing spot on the 
verandah at the comer house indicates where the mum- 
mified gentleman is smoking his solitary cigar. Then 
Gracieuse, her massive silhouette outlined against the 
lights of the hall, cries from the door : " Mon petit 
ange, where are you? You'll get the stroke of 
death " — a favourite expression of hers — but, fearing 
perhaps my aunt mig^t hear and disapprove of her dear 
(Jd familiarity, she resumes in the bland tone of a 
servant bten stylie: "'Here is mademoiselle's cloak; 
mademoiselle will catch cold." 

I have got an invitation, Lawrie — it seems this is 
the way his name should be pronounced — Lawrie has 
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asked me to tea. He wants to play to me his musical 
comedy. He said his mother would have called on 
Lady Barbara and asked me to come and see her but 
she is somewhat of an invalid. No wonder, poor 
thing, with the hatching and the bringing up of so 
many children — so he asked me to his rocnns for the 
next day. 

I said, " Oh, but I don't dare to ask my aunt to 
accompany me! You see, you have never been intro- 
duced, and she does not know I have ever qx)ken to 
anyone in the garden " 

Lawrie shru^ed his shoulders. " What does it 
matter? Are you so conventional you- can't owne 
without a ch^>eron? " 

" Well," I said, " I would have dispensed with Aunt 
Barbara and gone with Gradeuse, but I am afraid I 
can't to-morrow because she has such a toothache, 

" Who wants Gradeuse? " he interrupted, ratlier 
crossly, I thou^t; "you see, if you don't come to- 
morrow we'll have to postpone my little ' at home ' for 
I don't know how long. I am gwng over to Paris in 
a few days for the Hippique." 

I explained that I never went anywhere by myself. 
I was very apologetic — it was reaUy nice of him to 
bother with just a girl like me when he must have so 
many interesting men friends — yet I fear he was 
offended. He sulked all the evening, like a woman. 

I did go after all. He invited hts sister-in-law to act 
as hostess, so that I really had no reason to refuse. 
Only, unfortunately, as I heard after I had arrived at 
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his rooms, his sister-in-law had wired she could not 
come. I had not asked pennission to go, as it would 
surely have been refused. I just slipped out after 
lunch, leaving Gracieuse asleep in my arm-chair with 
the toothache and her favourite romance, " Les demc 
Orphelines," which she had carefully cut out from her 
journal some twenty years ago and sewn tt^ether with 
red cotton. That yellowed, tear-stained bundle of old- 
fashioned nonsense had been the comforting compan- 
ion of Gracieuse in every vigil passed by the side of 
my bed in all my childish complaints, and now I can- 
not hear the word " measles " without [»cturing my 
dear, ugly, tireless old soul upright in an uncomfort- 
able French arm-chair blowing a sentimental nose over 
an untidy bundle of feuUletotis sewn together with red 
cotton. 

I also took English leave — as we say in French, I 
don't know why — from Aunt Barbara, who was in 
tete-d-tete with an old gentleman. I was in such trepi- 
dation about my plans of escape that, though Lady 
Barbara's visitor had lunch with us, I hardly noticed 
him. I only saw that he was a handsome old man 
with much beard and little hair, who puffed a good deal. 
He had rather fishy eyes that stared at one when one 
was not looking, forgetting that women see most 
when they look somewhere else His hands were also 
disagreeable, pale, fat, and flabby, and his handshake 
was unctuous and irritatingly prolonged. 

I slipped out, walking on the point of my feet, and 
almost ran all the time until I had reached the comer 
of the square. I feh together frightened and elated— 
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I was actually for the first time walking out all by 
myself! I tried to look as if I had done nothing else 
all my life, but felt veiy self-conscious. I imagined 
that everyone was staring at me as if to say: " Oh, 
look at that naughty girt who has run away from her 
bonne." I bought a rose from a fat old woman in a 
torn shawl and an elaborate txHinet trimmed with jet, 
and got in a cab. 

I like being in a cab. It is ever so much neater- 
looking than our fiacre, and once you are used to it 
the unequal trot of the horse is not unpleasant At 
first I thought that most of the London cab horses 
were lame, because of their peculiar swinging motion. 
Then I like to see the whole prospect of a street, and 
the little side mirrors are an amiable attention for 
the women fares. Only a cab is somewhat like the 
glass house of the wise — there is in it no privacy what- 
ever ; you can't use your powder puff or readjust your 
postiche curls without some passer-by detecting your 
innocent little coquetteries. One of those wonderful 
persons bom with leisure and a taste for figures, a 
statistician, stated the other day in a French paper 
that amoi^ many other curious things some five hun- 
dred and sixty-seven pairs of stays were found yearly 
in the Paris fiacres, forgotten there by too tight-laced 
ladies, no doubt Here such finds would be impos- 
sible, I suppose, and the seventeen-inch waist partisans 
will never ease their torture in the seclusion of a 
cab. Why, even four-wheelers are Windless! Then 
cannot an inquisitive cabby overhear any private chat 
through his little roof window, chiefly when, as in 
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Paris, women are being raised to the seat of the driver? 
But if inquisitiveness is a woman's defect, then, as the 
good La Fontaine had it : 

" Je sail sur ce point 
Bon nombre d'bommes qui soat femmwl " 

One of the least ugly streets of London is, in n^ 
opinion, that bit between Hyde Park and the Ritz, 
I^ccadilly, I think it is called, with on one side the 
greenness of the Park opposite the handsome, massive 
houses buttonhc^ed with pink geraniums, that decora- 
tive yet soulless flower. 

It is a wonder to me that London, so pitiless in her 
contrasts, instead of being that most loyal of capitals, 
is not a hotbed of malcontents. As I was passing in 
front of the big club houses I could see through the 
large glass windows the fat necks of many apoplectic 
old gentlemen sunk in deep arm-chairs, some reading 
the papers, others merely digesting — all well fed and 
so evidently ojmfortable. On my left, stretched at 
full length on the turf, their faces over their folded 
arms, were the ragged yet unpicturesque British 
Lazaroni. 

Lawrie's nxMns are in Jermyn Street, a rather dull 
little street. Perhaps he is poor. He was waiting for 
me. He looked really [leased to see me. It was the 
first smile of welcome I got in England, and it did 
me good. His salon is just sweet, and almost feminine 
in its arrangements, with its art green wall-paper and 
slender-limbed maht^any fimniture. Lots of i^oto- 
graiAs everywhere, mostly women's, with many 
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" Yours sincerely " or " Sincerely yours " in huge, 
thick, uniformly bold characters. I always admire 
the En^ish formula of politeness, it is so conveniently 
short, so clearly divided into neat categories, without 
the often delusive half tones of our profuse letter end- 
ings. Besides, it saves the writer any efforts of imag- 
inati<XL On the writing-table, from an embossed 
silver frame (horrid things those I) smiles a lady <m 
horseback. Both the horse and the lady are beautiful 
She has the long, oval face and rather thin, firmly- 
set lips of the English woman, contrasting with reck- 
less eyes under the heavy lids. Also, like most English 
women, her riding-habit suits her well. This must 
be a recent photo— the habit, instead of fitting her 
closely, is of modem cut, and only indicates without 
insistence the mature roundness of her figure. Ttens, 
the lady has not signed " Yours sincerely." From 
where I sit I can read below the horse's feet, in a tall 
writing of an acquired coarseness, "To my darling 
boy. — Vivian." So this must be his mother, though 
she looks so young; he is not like her in the least; he 
is prettier, but she has more character or I am much 
mistaken. 

Lawrie is talking to me, but I am too " OHnfy " to 
listen. He has had the genial idea of brightening the 
day with a fire. 

" It is so beastly cold outside," he said. 

And roasting in front of the joyful glow, deep in the 
ctishicmed arm-chair, I feel as happy as a kitten in a 
work-basket. 

"Won't you take off your furs? No? Then open 
your jacket, or you'll get cold later c»i." 
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It is nice to be looked after, and by such a. hand- 
some boy, too! 

On the mantelpiece, in a quaint high vase, some 
beautiful La France roses die that we may be ^lad. I 
laugh with pleasure, and point to them. 

" My favourites," I said. 

He smiled back. " Yes, you told me." 

Is he not a dear boy ? 

We had tea on a sweet little table with an em- 
broidered cloth where a clever worker — one of his 
sisters, no doubt — ^had sewn unreal poppies. 

" Do you know," I said, as he handed me my cup, 
" I could have guessed you had a lot of sisters, some- 
how," 

" Could you really? — two lumps, yes? — and why? " 

" Oh, because — no lemon, thank you — because you 
steer so easily amongst our complicated little ways and 
things. Our vocabulary of chiffons even you seem to 
understand; for instance, you spoke of my jacket. 
Man as a rule does not differentiate so nicely, does 
he ? To all men wraps of all kinds are known as coats, 
I believe?" 

"Then I must be gifted with intuition, you see, 
because you have guessed wrong. I have only one 
sister, and she is ten ! " And he laughed over his 
muffin. 

Are there people who like muffins? I don't, but then 
I fear I am not enthusiastic over English pastry. 
Confectioners here are such conservatives I Since we 
arrived in London I " did," with Gracieuse, many 
different pastry shops at collation time, but the cakes 
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in the next shop seemed to be the twin brothers of the 
cakes in the last shop, and they were not very 
" famous," either of them. When I think of the de- 
licious creations of our p&tissiers, each boasting of his 
special chef-d'oevvre, baptised after its proud inventor, 
I find buns and muffins still more insipid. 

The little library clock in silver, with the impossible 
landscape in blue enamel, interrupted our aiter-tea 
chat and evoked the vision of a funereal dinner in 
tete-d-tite with Aunt Barbara. I jumped up with a 
sigh. 

"Already six o'clock I I have just time to rush 
back and get into another frock, and you have not 
played anything of your musical comedy yet." After 
All I think I preferred our let-me-see-if-I'Il-like-you 
little talk. Journeys of discovery are always exciting. 
Besides, Lawrie made me promise to come back, and 
next time well have some music. He really wants 
my opinion upon The Mandarin. While he was get: 
ting his hat to accompany me I made a less superficial 
acqimintance with the ladies in the frames. On the 
piano, in a very low dress, showing beautiful pearls 
and shoulders, is another photograi^ of the lady of 
the riding-habit, her strange coiffure — three hau^ty 
white feathers, planted straight on the top of her small, 
intelligent head — reminding me of a miniature hearse, 
or again of an Iroquois warrior in fuU dress. I 
always think it is a pity women should ever be photo- 
graphed in the dress of any definite period — unless it 
is in that of a long-dead fa^ion consecrated by beauty 
or custom— the ridicule attached to old-fashioned 
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clothes acting as much an extinguisher of woman's 
charms as real, unpalliated ugliness. I remember 
how a charming old lady of our friends lost all her 
prestige in my eyes after showing me a daguerreotype 
taken in her girlish days and exposing her mercilessly 
in a hooped skirt with her knickers falling over her 
white stockinged ankles. The i^otograph on Law- 
rie's piano, without having such an antique origin, 
showed a dhnodie silhouette, curved in at the waist 
in front, corroborating the evidence of the date 1905 
written underneath a gigantic "Vi." 

The journey back in a cab was a novel experience 
for me. I felt deliciously guilty alone in a cab with a 
mant What would my Paris friends have said? As 
for the man, he did not seem in such an amiable mood 
as he had been in during the afternoon: perbaps he 
was sorry his sister-in-law had not come. He hardly 
spoke, and had the same sulky expression as my aunt's 
dog when his soup is too hot ! " I'd like to t^e some 
but I don't want to bum myself," says Jim very plainly 
when licking his lips in front of his smoking soup. 

We met other cabs with happy twos in search of 
outside distractions, the light wrap of the woman 
showing against the dark overcoat of her companion. 
On the tops of "buses, disgorged from shops and fac- 
tories, were other happy twos, the man's arm around 
the girl's waist : he self-conscious, with yellow boots 
and a pipe ; she loudly glad under her picture hat and 
the pedc-4-booest of blouses. In the park, at the foot 
of each tree, like huge mushrooms grown with the 
crepuscule, two shadowy forms huddle tt^^er, her 
chair veiy close to his. 
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At the comer of Cromwell Road Lawrie said good- 
bye. " It's beastly having to leave you here, little 
neighbour of mine," he said, "but I had better not 
taunt Lady Barbara in her deiL Until to-night, then, 
in the garden, au revoir." 

He took my hand and drew me a little towards him 
as he glanced round. Except for the passing cabs, the 
street was empty, and, like most London streets, very 
badly lit. Lawrie's girlish face was quite close to 
mine and I felt my eyelids quiver as -wrfien one is 
expecting a blow or a tdss, then, sonorous and rhyth- 
mic, a heavy-footed patrol of solemn-looking police- 
men came towards us, foUowii^ the edge of the path 
in an unbroken Indian file. 

" One, two, three," I began counting between 
hysterical giggles. When I had finished counting 
them an, Lawrie had got out. 
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** X"^ EAR MR. LAWRIE,— Please don't write 
I I ^"y more. I had to explain away your 

JL-^ letter, and I don't like telling stories; in 
fact I never do— except as a matter of convenience. 
And you must not say you had to be heroic to prevent 
yourself from kissing me. Yes, you were right. I 
woi]ld not have come back again if you had. Chums 
don't kiss, you know. 

" What must I sign ? Truly, sincerely, faithfully or 
cordially, I never know which to use, you'll choose. 
" Phrynette. 

"PS, — Yes, I shall be pleased to go and see you 
when, you come back, and this time I hope to have the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of madame your 
sister-in-law. 

" P.P.S. — Give my love to dear Paris." 

I was thinking about that letter I had written to 
Lawrie a few days ago, and wondering if he would 
take me at my word. 

To be kissed or not to be kissed . . . that was 
the haunting question. To be frank and unwomanly, 
I almost regretted that the cab incident had not ter- 
minated differently. What does it feel like to be 
kissed by clean-shaven lips? I have nobody but Gra- 
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cieuse to kiss me now, and she pricks somewhat. . , . 
I excuse a moustache but I abhor a beard, which 
shows, I suppose, that I have no real sense of the 
beautiful, if the beautiful is (as it should be) the 
natural. A beard is not quite so repulsive in an old 
man; besides you don't kiss an old man for pleasure, 
but alas, one can't be rude to one's godfather on New 
Year's Day, can one? 

" Mon petit chou," said Gracieuse, " there is a lady 
to see you." 

" To see me? It must be for Aunt Barbara. Did 
they not tell her she was out ? " 

" I don't know, mon ange, but Saunders showed her 
up, and here is her card." 

" Lady Dare " I read on a bit of cardboard as large 
as our men's visiting card. 

As I went into the drawing-room I saw a tall 
woman with a small waist and very opulent hips stand- 
ing by the window with her back towards me. She 
had eighteen-carat gold hair, beautifully Marcel-waved, 
and an abundance of small curls artistically disposed 
in the interstices of her very chic hat. As she heard 
me come she turned and advanced towards me amidst 
a frou-frou of petticoats and an atmosphere of Bi- 
diara's Nirvana, her English gait feminised by her 
exceedingly French heels. I was glad to see a well- 
dressed, perfumed woman again — my aunt only ap- 
proves of eau de Cologne. I only could see her face 
imperfectly because of her thick-figured veil, but I 
guessed her to be pretty by the assurance of her atti- 
tude and the pwse of her head. 

"Madem'selle Phrynette, I believe?" she asked in 
S3 
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the chanting, charming inflexions of voice pectiliar 
to English women and children. 

" Yes, madame," I said. " You see me desolate 
that my aunt is not at home. How much she will re- 
gret having missed your visit I " 

" I don't think so," said the lady. " As a matter 
of fact I knew Lady Barbara was to open the United 
Women Anti-Suffragette League this afternoon. 
That is why I chose to-day for my unconventional 
visit. It is you I came to see, I preferred to see you 
alone, and I fancy you might prefer it too." 

From her gold-meshed handbag she drew a sheet 
of blue notepaper, covered with small characterless, 
girlish writing. She held it up with a little laugh, the 
little preparatory laugh of a woman who is going to do 
or say something disagreeable. 

"Do you recognise this, Madem'selle Phrynette?" 
Behind her thick Chantilly veil I guessed her eyes 
were maliciously commenting upon my red cheeks. 
I felt more annoyed than guilty, yet I tuas glad my aunt 
was not at home. 

" How did you come by it ? " I asked. 

"Oh, er . . . he showed it to me. He told 
me all about you, in fact, and I thought I would come 
down, though I did not know you, and put you on 
your guard against the man. He is a social pest, a 
sneaky, thoroughly bad boy, and no decent girl ought 
to associate with him. Le loup dans la bergerxe, you 
know — It's only right women should stand by one 
another — I knew you were but a child and a foreigner, 
so I just ran down to tell you what sort of a man 
you had met." 
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I listened, but without quite gracing Ac sttuar 
tion. " Why did he show you this?" I asked, trying 
to understand. 

" Oh," and she gave a pretty shrug, " vanity, I 
suppose. Man at heart, you know, is but a tamed 
savage, and where a Sioux would exhibit a necklace 
of the nails of his enemies, our man about town will 
show you women's letters and photographs as relics 
of his conquests." 

I shot* my mane vehemently. 

Very intuitive, she went on with a tittle apol^^sing 
smile. " Yes, I see by your letter that our friend 
has been scrupulous, not even a kiss I but don't you 
be mistaken, he only drew back so as to jump better." 

" But, yet, if he showed you so much confidence, you 
are friends then?" 

" Friends, no, but I have known him ever since he 
was a boy, and there are people <»ie is oUiged to meet 
— same set and all that, don't you know? Besides in 
my case tt does not matter, I am not an inexperienced 
little girl. Oh, Madem'selle, to write to him was 
very foolish, to go to his rooms " 

" But his sister-in-law was to be there." 

" I know his people very well, and he has no sister- 
in-law. I am so glad I came in time." 

I was tempted to tell her nasty things in French. I 
was at such a disadvantage speaking English to parry 
with her well-bred impertinences. " There was no 
hurry," I said, sitting up and stretching my inches. 
" I shall be eighteen in September, and I can take care 
of myself." 

" Don't be silly, child. I came to speak to you as I 
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would to a sister. Why should you be angry with 
me?" 

" WlQr? Because I had just one friend in all Eng- 
land, and . . . and . . . now . . ." My 
under lip b^pn to give away my disappointment. 

"There, there," she said, "poor little thing, was 
it so bad as all that? " 

I said no, but that I was sorry to have lost a com- 
rade. . . . And as she kissed me and stroked my 
hair, I told her, with my nose in her muff, all about 
myself and my ennui. 

Lap-dogs must have a b3|)py life of it, I always 
think, patted t^ soft hands that smell of violets, in the 
pocket of a sable coat in winter, carried between two 
plump bare arms in summer, tickled bdiind the ear 
by manicured nails in all seastxis. . . . Who does 
not believe in metempsychosis at times? I must have 
been a pet dog before I was Phrynette. I found Lady 
Dare's sympathy wonderfully soothing. 

Volte-facing is feminine tactics dicidhnent. In the 
same half hour we two had been at claws drawn, now 
we were on kissing terms. 

" Donnant — donnant," said my visitor, as she 
glanced at the looking-glass previous to going. 
" Through me you have lost a comrade, will you accept 
a friend in his stead ? " 

I went to the window and saw her get into her 
brougham. Woman-tike, guessing I was there, 
she looked up and smiled sweetly as she lifted her 
veil. . . . 

Why, Lady Dare, the Vivian of the photograi*! 
I thought all along it was you. . . . I am to go 
and see her. 
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IN A CX)KDON STBEBT 

I SPENT the r«t of the week as well as I could, 
and one day decided to oqilore with Gracieuse 
some bits of London. It seems from the top of 
the 'has is the recognised way of seeing London, and 
that all foreigners adopt it; so, as I am of sound 
orthodox principles, notwithstanding my being French 
and repuUican, up I climbed at Marble Arch after our 
morning constitutional in the Park, and tore my petti- 
coat friUs and soiled my gloves with the sooty rail in 
so doing. I must say that English 'buses are very 
disappointing in one respect. They never stop to con- 
sider the sex of the fare who is ascending or descend- 
ing. If, ludcily for you, you are a man, two strides 
will do it, but if )rou happen to be that bundle of in- 
conveniences known as Woman, what with your skirts 
and your heels, and yourhandbag, and your sunshade, 
and your veil, of which the spots will always get in 
front of your visual rays, you must clutch on that rail 
with smiling, impotent rage, thinking all the while 
what sort of a figure you must cut frcwn below. For 
the 'bus goes along in its jog-trot, unemotional, 
English way, without respite frwn the moment the 
Tnisman has i^ucked you from the pavement on to the 
moving board. Ah, but as to the 'busman, I have only 
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praises, high i^aises to pay to his Serene Usefidness. 
Who said that chivalry was dead? I know better. 
It is not dead. It has taken refuge in the gentle 
bosom of the English "busman and the English police- 
man. 

I'd like to see our 'bus cfmductors and sergents de 
ville taking example from their London colleagues, 
helping, protecting, rescuing in that quiet, good- 
natured way they have, all the materfamilias encum- 
bered with string bags and howling progeny, all the 
witless, tottering cJd ladies, and groping, blind beggars 
to be seen in London streets. 

Well, I have seen Parte Lane, and I am not very 
much impressed. I did not expect gilded palaces, of 
course, Init I certainly imagined something different. 
Why English people make such a fuss about it, I really 
don't know, unless it is because this is a rich and 
aristocratic quarter, for England is the land of snob- 
bery. Now, is it not true? You mig^ as well con- 
fess it, just between ourselves. Why, here even 
Socialists are snobs, though they may not know it. 
They would not put up with the platform lucubrations 
of an obscure representative of emancipated woman- 
hood, in her badly hanging skirt and cheap, hurriedly 
donned hat, but let a pretty, fashionable woman in her 
Paquin gown step out of her motor car and say how 
rig^t they are, and how she wished she could sell her 
estate and her jewels and everything to help the cause, 
and even if she be a countess only by marriage, see 
how proud and pleased they are, and how sweet taste 
promises with a flavour of nobility and parma violet. 
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At the bottom of Park Lane we took another "bus. 
On the seat in front of us sat two Frenchmen, one 
with a square beard, the other with an imperial, and 
both very French in their ultra-English tweeds. On^ 
an old resident, no doubt, was doing the honours of 
the city to his freshly arrived countryman. They 
spoke loudly, with much elbowing and a peppering of 
English words, pronounced with such an unccmven- 
tional accent that I felt less ashamed of my own. I 
was surprised when we arrived at Piccadilly. Why, I 
thought we were still in Paris! All the women, or 
almost all, had rounded flgures, fussy petticoats and 
neatly dressed hair. 

He of the square beard mused aloud, " What a lot ! " 

" Eight thousand," said he of the imperial, " or so 
I read the other day, and really it is hardly a credit to 
our country they should all hail from France." 

" Is it more to the credit of England they should 
flourish and thrive so well here ? " replied the square 
beard, with a wink and a shrug of his cotton-wool 
shoulders. 

They both lauded, and the imperial, sitting on one 
side so as to be able to stare at me between two monu- 
ments, was about to reply, and I would perhaps have 
understood what they were talking about, but Gra- 
cieuse, who had been fidgeting on her seat, complained 
of the cold, though it was tlie first really mild day, 
and we got inside. From there, sandwiched between 
a working man engrossed in the racing column of 
The Star and a city clerk lost in the exciting report of 
The Mirror's football match, I could not see so well. 
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yet I realised Charing Cross, from which I had 
emerged three weeks ago with such a heavy heart. 

"Liverpool Street! — Bank!" shouts the Tmsman as 
eng^ngly as if he were paid a conunission on each 
occupied seat. 

I had not noticed the flower-sellers before. I won- 
dered why they all wore a woollen shawl, why they kept 
their hair curlers on throughout the day, and why they 
all had a wisp of hair escaping from their chignon, 
hairpins Iseing so cheap too. I admit that the dainty 
bouquetihe Louis XV., with her incredible waist, her 
tittle bit of black velvet as an ^x^ogy for a bodice, 
and her tender coloured petticoats, would be out of 
place in Fleet Street, with its dirt and its odours of tar 
and printing ink mixed with the effluvia frc«n cheap 
restaurants. But until I saw the London flower-girls 
I would not have believed women, some young, and 
even good-looking, could exhibit themselves without 
shame to the public gaze in so horrible and unclean 
a guise — and women with such a poetical occupation 
too. Imagine handling flowers with dirty hands I 

Nowhere have I seen poverty under such a pitiful 
aspect as in London. The pauvre honteux does not 
seem to exist here. The poor seem unconscious that 
unpatched rags, buttonless boots and unwashed faces 
add to one's degradation. Their ghastly finery, too, 
renders their poverty more poignant — the women with 
their velvet jackets under which shows the lining, their 
pathetic hats with their spectral feathers; the men 
with their bowler hats and remnants of frock coats. 
There seems to t>e no class distinction in the matter 
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of clothing, and this renders the aspect of the poor 
more ignoble. Judging by her silk furbelows (torn 
and stained), the old dame who sells you matches 
at the street corner might be a down-at-heel duchess. 
This does not apply only to the " submerged " thou- 
sands — the shopgirl, the artisan's wife, the little 
slavey, all display naively this love of false el^ance. 
We passed hundreds of sho[^ris going to lunch, not 
a few were pretQr, but hardly any looked neat, at least 
what we call bien arrangie. Their silk blouses are 
badly cut and over-trimmed with common lace, their 
belts invariably go up in front and fall down behind, 
while a chic hat is a thing unknown among the poorer 
classes. It is aggressively ambitious, the hat of the 
English working girl ; it is too large, too befeathered. 
too flowery, and seldom, if ever, poised in the ri^t 
way. And if the jewellery with which the London 
midinetle adorns herself were genuine, why, she would 
not need to be a midinetle any longer — her plump capi- 
tal would enable her to spend her life in idleness. 

We got down to explore the Royal Exchange, where 
I explained to Gracieuse, quite uninterested but very 
proud of my supposed erudition, the magnificent, badly 
I^ted pictures against the walls, knocking now and 
then against a fat couple of German visitors, the 
husband soft-hatted and in a lig^t overcoat, the lumpy 
frau with her inevitaUe waist bag and tightly dressed 
hair; or again, running into a party of American ladies, 
as ever without their males, and easily recognisable 
from their English cousins by their neatness In dress 
and their rounded hips. From time to time, and from 
61 
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door to door, a bareheaded, good-looking, wonder- 
fully well-dressed, ill-paid city cleik crosses hurriedly, 
reminding us that this is a temple of business and not 
a picture gallery. 

Opposite the picture of a haughty lady on a white 
horse someone says : " The Good Queen Bess." My 
notions of Et^lish history become confused. How 
many Queen Elizabeths were there then? This Good 
Queen Bess can't be the same as the one I know of, 
who gave in turn her friends and foes a taste of the 
rack with foninine discrimination. The German and 
his wife had also approached. " The Fii^n Queen," 
quoted the man, pointing to the figure on horseback 
with his fat finger. That settles it. I knew she was 
not the Queen Elizabeth I had read about. Or had her 
people, in nicknaming her, fallen into the same polite 
aberration that caused our King Francois I. of the 
triangular nose to be called the handsomest man of 
France? 

As Aunt Barbara was to be out until dinner-time I 
decided — to complete the debauchery of the day — to 
have lunch at a restaurant. Gracieuse was very 
shocked when I unveiled my plan to her. " Im^ne 
going to a restaurant all by ourselves like two adven- 
turesses," to use her own expression ; but she yielded 
as always and, shaking her head at my imprudence, 
followed me into Lyons'. 

What is wrong with the English w^tress? One 
sees twenty of pretty, well- formed, healthy-looking girls 
in shops and factories, but the Hebe of the tea-room 
is invariably of the depressing type, with hair tortured 
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into strange shapes, the chest of a lean boy, narnnr 
shoulders, and the amiable expression of a post-office 
employee. I always thought tihat in all countries res- 
taurant ^rls were selected in view of attracting patrons 
to the establishment Is it then that the Lcmdon 
waitress corresponds to the English ideal of 
comeliness? 

The roMH was full and we had some trouble in secur- 
ing two seats, and, once we were seated, in being 
attended to. There was no bell on the table, and I 
had to hail aloud many a flyii^ waitress before any 
condescended to approach our table. 

It was the first time I had ever ordered a menu at a 
restaurant, and I felt a little nervous when the young 
lady in black stood before me, looking, with her 
curved-in figure, like some big interrogation sign, and, 
pencil in hand, gazed vacantly above my head at the 
wall behind me. " I want two bloody steaks," I said 
as distinctly as I could. Two girls opposite, with pic- 
ture hats and ropes of false pearls, giggled, and a 
clergyman at the next table frowned at me above the 
cruet. I did not know my accent was so atrocious. 

" Two steaks, underdone," translated the waitress. 
" Any v^fetables? " 

The bill of fare was not very extensive, but we did 
not dine badly on the whole, except that the "little 
peas " were hard and plain boiled. But we had some 
nice stewed rhubarb floating in its glass dish like some 
lovely pink seaweeds in a miniature aquarium. I won- 
der why in France, where we know how to render 
enjoyable many an humUe eatable disdained by other 
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countries, we ignore the rhubarb with its deliciously 
acid flavour. 

The inscription, " Ladies' Coffee Room," set me 
musing. Who said that Paris was the paradise of 
women? I think London would better deserve the 
appellation, at any rate so far as the comforts of 
woman are concerned. Why, tradespeople and res- 
taurant keepers actually seem to have studied her taste 
and her wants, thus recognising her right to exist and 
be comfortable outside her own walls. I dare say it 
hardly seems a privilege to the female patrons of 
English tea-rooms and restaurants to have a room all 
to themselves, but to us Frenchwomen it seems quite 
a luxury provided by very few houses and shops, in- 
deed, in our large Paris. And yet, where could a 
refuge from the crowd be more appreciated by women 
than in French public places? 

We came back by the Twopenny Tube, which, apart 
from its suffocating atmosphere, I found better 
thought-out than our Metropolitain, with more com- 
fortable seats and brighter lights. I charmed 
away the two minutes' wait for our train in admiring 
the unrivalled genius of the English advertising artists. 
Oh, " Sunny Jim," " Milo of the Invincible Sinew," 
sweet " School Girl," and pathetic oxen of Bovril fame, 
your creators are inimitable, and how grateful we 
should be to them for the humour, beauty and pathos 
they can lend to the most dismal L<mdon street 
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WHEN I called on Lady Dare I found her 
standing in the hall in her hat and cloak, 
ready to go out She seemed the least bit 
surprised at seeing me, but rushed to me and kissed 
me, and said what a dear little girl I was not to have 
forgotten her invitation. I thought it just possible 
she had forgotten it. 

" I am so sorry," she said, " I have to go out. It's 
Dr. Goldtzunge's lecture. I am taking a course. It's 
awfully interesting. Would you care to come? He 
is such a dear. Yes ? Let's go then," and she swept 
me in her skirts into the brougham. 

I sat upon something warm and soft that snarled 
at me and snapped viciously at my boa. 

" Oh, Riquet, you naughty pet, will you let go, sir? 
No, I am not taking you with me. You'll have to go 
indoors, there is a duck," cooed Lady Dare between a 
shower of kisses as she released me from the horrid- 
est, sourest-tempered of bull-dogs who ever had a pedi- 
gree. Still showing his teeth and rolling his bulgy, 
froggy, wicked eyes at me until I thought they would 
fall out of his head, he was transmitted with infinite 
care trora the arms of his mistress to those of a man- 
servant, and we whisked onwards. 
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" That dog's intelligence is wonderful," said my 
new friend. "See how jealous of you he is! His 
mother won a gold medal, his father was Pompom II., 
kors concours, you know. The poor thing was run 
over by a motor car. Here is his photograph." 

And she sorted from among the breloques and 
charms hanging from her bangles a jewelled portrait 
of the darling's father. By its side hung a miniature. 

" That is poor Archie," said Lady Dare with a very 
proper little sigh. " Lord Dare, you know, died three 
years ago of a fever — big game-hunting in Africa." 

I, remembering a certain date on a certain photo- 
graph, thought that poor Archie had done wisely and 
shown tact. 

Then suddenly Lady Dare seemed preoccupied. 
" Damn I " she said, " I forgot to tell Miss Meany to 
see the darling gets only biscuits after his walk. You 
see he has a penchant to overfeed himself," 

" Oh, I did not know you had any children," I said, 
surprised. 

" Good gracious, child, no, thank God, I haven't. I 
was speaking of the dog, but Miss Meany is a treasure, 
she is sure to see to it. With servants I would always 
be anxious about my pet, but Meany is an awfully 
decent sort, terribly hard up, poor thing. She is the 
seventh daughter of a clergyman. She has been too 
well brought up to be able to do anything for a living. 
So she takes out dogs, and looks after canaries and 
goldfish, and so on. She is a pets' governess, you 
see." 

Of course it was all very sensible and practical, but 
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I could not help laughing at the originality of this new 
profession. 

" Only," went on Lady Dare, " Meany draws the 
line at snakes. I have a friend who has lovely pets, 
cobras and such like, and she would like to employ 
her, but silly Meany won't go near them." 

" Won't she ? How strange of her ! " 

My companion chatted on in this amusing and in- 
structive way until we reached Claridge's where a row 
of carriages and motors and cabs and a dense crowd 
of well-dressed women hardly permitted us to ap- 
proach the door. 

" Is this the first time you have heard Dr. Goldt- 
zunge? " asked Lady Dare. 

" Never heard of him before," I said, 

"Oh, he is quite a celebrity here, you know; an 
awfully clever man, and so elevating. He positively 
makes one wish to improve one's self mentally. You 
see this " — and she pointed to a book peepii^; from her 
muff — " it's my grammar. I am going in for Greek, 
like lots of women I know, only I am always so wildly 
busy; the season is a weary treadmill, really." 

I thought she seemed to enjoy the rush ; she fou^t 
for a seat with the best of them, and, the seat once 
conquered, kept on a running fire of funny remarks on 
the lecturer, his theme and his tie, on the .women who 
were there and those who ought to have been, to- 
gether with the names of their husbands, or those who 
were to be, and of their couturiers, the whole punc- 
tuated by little nods and smiles right and left, the para- 
dise bird in her hat reminding me of a weathercock 
«7 
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under a capricious wind. I don't know that Dr. Gddt- 
zunge was very elevating, his Gennan accent c(»nbined 
with the buzzing of Lady Dare's voice were hardly 
propitious to a right appreciation of his eloquence. 
Adroit he undoubtedly was, as shown by the flocking 
of so many fastidious and brilliant disciples, and he 
knew to a nicety how to dose flattery to his feminine 
audience, with just one drop of truth here and there, 
as a clever chef would mix some piquant flavouring 
to a crhne fouettSe. 

Lady Dare seemed as eager to go as she had been to 
come, and we rushed out before the crush and man- 
ned to secure a table for tea. 

"Do you see this woman with the princess dress 
and her nose in the air ? " said my friend ; " that's the 
Hon. Mrs. Titley. She has been a lady's maid, they 
say ; then she went on the stage, made a hit and hooked 
the future Lord Deerden. Yes, very plain, but a 
good figure. Oh, you don't think so ? Yes, you are 
right, not flexible enough ; one guesses the active part 
of the stays. Anyhow she made the fortune of her 
corsetiire and dressmaker. The lady in dark green? 
The Marchioness of Calgary, she is an American. 
So is the woman behind her, the one with the rope 
of pearls. She was a Miss Glover of Chicago, now 
the Countess Osgood ; and the tall one with the ermine 
coat is Lady Warding, Miss Putt of Boston that was. 
Yes, lots of Americans, as you say. They are great 
favourites with our aristocracy. Do you see that 
rather fat woman with grey hair? She is a well- 
known writer. Homely? Well, poor thing, she has 
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not much time to think of her looks; she is a beaufy 
doctor besides being a novelist Makes more out of 
the rouge-pot than of her inkpot, I daresay. Oh, 
would you like to have your frock described? Let's 
go and talk to that shabl^, untidy little woman in 
the purple dress. She is the fashion correspondent of 
The Ladled Echo." 

And I did have my frodt described: The descrip- 
tion was all wrong, but my name was there all right: 
" Mademoiselle Phrynette Chidor, the daughter of the 
late talented French portraitist, and who, we are told, 
is to be presented at the next drawing-room." 

When I showed this to Lady Dare, she said, " Yes, 
it is all right, it is I who told her. YM present you. 
Why, you don't look so delighted as I thought." 

" Oh, yes, I am very glad, thank you, only as you 
are so kind as to take me I thought I would prefer to 
go to a real ball, where I can dance. You see, I have 
only been to children's parties yet." 

She laughed. " I fear honours are wasted on you, 
you little sans culoite." 

From Claridge's we went to the Army and Navy 
Qub. There was to be a bridge party at Lady Dare's 
that night, and she wanted her brother to be present. 
" He is such a bear," she said, " that, if I don't actually 
pull him out of his club chair and his Times, he is sure 
to show the white feather to-night." 

Oh, I had no idea that Er^lishmen could be so nice. 
You see I cwily knew Lawrie, but, now I have seen Sir 
Austen, what a shallow, commonplace little person 
Lawrie seems to me. I feel sure he can't be a typcal 
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Eng^lish boy. Sir Austen too is fair, and has blue eyes, 
but what a difference ! Lawrie's eyes could only talk, 
Sir Austen's seem to listen as well. He reminds me of 
Vercingetorix. 

I used to hate a moustache, but now I think I have 
changed my nund, and I like a cleft in the chia 

From the club we drove back to Grosvenor Place. 
Lady Dare said she had only time to dress, and that 
Sir Austen would see me home. Al<»ie with him in 
the brougham, I felt very shy, a new experience with 
me. I did not care to talk at randtxn as with Lady 
Dare, because he listens to you so gravely that it 
makes what you have said sound quite stupid. 

The newsboys were shouting the cricket result be- 
tween Essex and Yorkshire. Laughingly, I pointed 
to the placards. 

" How funny that people should take as mudi 
interest in such childish games, as if they were affairs 
of State I But perhaps you are a cricketer. Sir 
Austen?" 

He shook his head. " I used to be a decent bowler 
once," he sighed, with more feeling I thought than 
the matter was worth. 

Sir Austen, like everybody else I met, asked me how 
I liked London. I had to choose between being truth- 
ful and being polite. I was polite. I find it is only 
the liar who can ever be really popular. 

O^wsite the Oratory, we nearly ran over a one- 
l^;ged man selling shoelaces. 

" Narrow escape," said Sir Austen. 

"Better for him, though," I mused, "if he had 
70 
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escaped from the humiliatitHi of his infirmity and the 
shoelace setUng. Imagine having to be a one-le^^fcd 
man through a whole life, dreading every look of 
every passer-by, feeling the repulsion created around 
one, and having to stay unlike the rest until death 
comes I The intolerableness of it I " 

" No, it is not so bad as you think," said Sir Austen, 
after a pause and in a low voice ; " you see, resignation 
comes after a time, and it is really only now and then 
that it hurts, when j^ysical perfection, strength, and 
youth come to taunt you with their happy intolerance." 

I cried in my bed that night. I felt horrid and 
miserable. . . . When we alighted in front of 
my aunt's house, and I plainly saw Sir Austen in the 
full light of the hall, I could have cried aloud in sheer 
de^tair. His left sleeve was hanging limp and empty. 
Sir Austen had lost an arm. He roust have seen how 
utterly wretched I was, for he smiled kindly as he said 
good-bye. But oh I he must hate me, I have been so 
stupidly, so cruelly tactless. Why did I talk about 
maimed people? Oh,mon Dieu, quel ttuUheurl And 
I would so much have liked him to like me. Having 
a grievance against yourself is like having an achti^ 
tooth, the pleasure of revenge is denied you. 

Oh dear, for my debut in English society, this is a 
fa%x past Phrynette, you little idiot, you are, as 
Lawrie would say, a "silly ass." 
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NEARLY every morning Sir Austen comes to 
fetch me for a canter in the Row. Those are 
the sunny hours of the day for liie. That Aunt 
Barbara should allow it seemed too good to be true, 
but, as it happen^ she knew Sir Austen's and Lady 
Dare's mother — " a very good wwnan, my dear " — 
and, though she does not quite approve of Lady Dare, 
perhaps suspecting her of belonging to the smart set, 
yet I think that, au fond, she is not sorry to share her 
incubus (that's tne) with a woman of the world. So, 
very frequently Lady Dare rings me up, asking me to 
go to Grosvenor Hace. And it is such a glorious 
change after n^ aunt's dull house that I am actually 
glad now to awake early in the morning to think of the 
" joUy time " (still to speak like Lawrie) that I have 
in front of me. A propos, I have spoken to Lawrie 
again, only once though, and for the last time bien sur. 
He had the audacity to come up to my bench in the 
garden the other ni^t. He did not dare to sit down, 
though. I looked persistently where he was not, and 
when he said, " How do you do ? " I gathered my book 
and my wrap and prepared to go. 

" I say, you are awfully hard on a fellow," he com- 
plained. " I don't know what mjs(irief-makers have 
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been telling you against me, but you might at least 
give me a chance of defending myself. I have been 
hanging about the garden every night ever since I 
came back from Paris, but you did not once come 
down. I thought we were going to be friends, and see 
what a staunch friend you are, ready to believe any 
spiteful tongue." 

Now, I did not want to argue with him, but I wanted 
to show him that I had very good reasons for never 
forgiving him, so I said with as much contempt as I 
could express, though it seemed hard and rather mean 
after having shared with him the tea of hospitality, 
" How can you justify your discussing me with an- 
other woman and showing her my letter? " 

" But I did not show her your letter, I swear I did 
not." 

He must be a clever liar, he actually locked sincere. 

" She found it in my waistcoat pocket ; at least, 
I mean " — he looked confused, and concluded lamely — 
" it must have dropped from my pocket, and she read 
it ; women will do those things, you know." 

" There, you are contradicting yourself, you see. 
As if Lady Dare or any other woman would take any- 
thing out of anybody's pocket. Besides, how could 
she have done it without your seeing?" 

What a plausible story it was I I did not believe a 
word of it and told him so, and left him in entire 
possession of the bench, stuttering helplessly and almost 
crying. . , . Only now I don't feel angry with 
him any more. He was too pretty and looked too 
miserable for me to bate him; he is quite indifferent 
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to me, voiUi tout. And then he was the cause of my 
knowing Sir — I mean Lady Dare. 

Hyde Park is lovely in the morning. The rhodo- 
dendron beds opposite Albert Gate make me sigh 
with content as we canter on; they are almost unreally 
beautiful, with their large fleshy petals in all pastel 
shades like the women's frocks, and each bed looking, 
in its prim magnificence, like some huge omventional 
Victorian posy. Then the women you meet are at 
their best, fresh from their bath and the morning's 
kiss, their tenue d'amasone replacing advantageously 
the fussy, frilly, furbelowy and would-be artistic style 
of dressing and the eclecticism in colours that detract 
so often from the Englishwoman's smartness. 

Apart from two or three oddities on horseback, the 
majority of the women not only ride well but look 
well — which is of course far more important — and 
seem quite d Faise in their sober habit, perhaps more 
so, I fancy, than the French amaeone, who seems more 
or less in a fancy dress in her riding attire. I vaguely 
felt this when comparing my three-cornered hat to 
the bowler worn by most women, and thought of 
replacing it. 

"No, don't," said Sir Austen, "that quaint little 
hat of yours is just the kind of hat that goes well with 
short hair." 

I think he is rig^t. 

I counted several ladies and girls riding astride It 
is far more sensible and less graceful than the orthodox 
style, and therefore has less chance of being favoured 
in Paris than here. I did see a girl last winter in the 
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Allie des Cavaliers who rode i) chevai, but I would not 
have liked to be in her saddle. Mon Dieu, there was a 
commotion. 

We meet many children on horseback. Th^ are 
such dears, and ride with such an assurance. I believe 
there are more little cavaliers in the Park than in the 
Bois, but then, as a rule, French mamans are so fright- 
ened for their chirts. I don't believe there can be pret- 
tier children than the little Britons, at least they typify 
exactly one's conception of childish beauty and charm 
— fairness, blondness, candid selfishness, and the ab- 
solute lack of tact of which childish innocence is 
composed. 

At eleven o'clock we always meet, riding the most 
absurd of Shetland ponies, a cherub in green corduroy 
with a jockey cap on her limp yellow hair, who, except 
for the mistletoe, lodes for all the world like a Christ- 
mas card. And the splendid, impassible groom who 
follows the sweet mite looks like scwne big mastiff in 
charge of a doll. 

Oh, Rotten Row is rich in types I And if I were not 
riding there is nothit^ I would like better in the morn- 
ing than watching the riders from the row of chairs 
alongside the Park. 

On the grass, the other day, I saw two ladies paintii^ 
a bed of grinning pansies, and, though one of the 
artists was quite pretty, yet, except for casual glances 
no one seemed to notice them. There was no crowd 
around them, no remarks passed, it was all as it should 
be — very decorous and very English. 

As for the men, why, they are above comment, and 
76 
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they dress so well that you could not say what they 
are wearing. Only I wish they would not put their 
hats quite so mudi at the bade of thdr heads. It 
makes you feel uncomfortable, eq>ecially when they 
are galloping. The first day my neck was quite stiff 
in S3rmpathy from watching them. Sir Austen is one 
of the best-loc*ing men there, if not the best. Even 
his — what shall I say — his poor arm — he lost it at 
Modder River — singles him out and renders him more 
interesting. I saw lots of women looking at him and 
smiling and nodding. He lodes more like Vercinge- 
torix than ever on his tall horse. But he does not 
seem to notice how amiable all those ladies are to him 
or would like to be; he just returns their salute quite 
gravely. It is funny that here it should be the ladies 
who bow first. Why? A salute is a mark of respect, 
and no woman could be offended at receiving it ; be- 
sides, she can ignore it if she choose. Yet Sir Austen 
is not a bear, as Lady Dare had said. For instance, is 
it not awfully kind of him to take me out just because 
I have no father and brother to acccHtipany me? I 
told him so and he laughed, and oh ! by the way, his 
laugh is such a surprise. He 'ijas a face so serious 
that you expect from him a sort of patronising, supe- 
rior kind of lau^ ; but not at all, his laugh is twenty 
years old, not a day more, though Sir Austen has 
already grey hair on his temples and many fine cobweb- 
like lines around his eyes. He said that he is only 
fit to be a guardian angel to good little girls (I shall 
be eighteen in September, mind you [) and that if I will 
only accept he will be my right hand in any of the 
76 
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mad enterprises I am always planning. I can't bear to 
hear him jc4ce about ... it. It reminds me of 
that first night and my stupid blunder. I really be- 
lieve he is so very kind chiefly to show me he has no 
grudge against me. 

Lady Dare never comes with us at these early hours, 
as she calls them. She is having her beauty sleep, 
after which follow numerous and complicated rites to 
which I was once initiated, par hazard. That morn- 
ing, as I entered her bedroom, I only saw her maid 
standing by the clock and at the other end of the 
nxMH a heap of clothing lying on the floor near the 
open window ; then from the heap of clothing came an 
unnatural labouring respiration, and on looking more 
closely I saw Lady Dare, arms outstretched, and as I 
thought in a dead faint. 

" FHicie," I cried, " vite, voire maHresse se Irouve 
mal." I felt the occasion demanded of me to have a 
salt-bottle handy, but, thanks to my unpoetical robust- 
ness, I never need to carry such things. 

" It is all ri^t, darling. Felide, are the ten min» 
utes up yet? I am only practising deep breathing, 
you know." And my friend emerged from the sea 
of lace and silk of her peignoir. 

" It is a splendid exercise," she went on ; " it en- 
lai^;es the lungs, keeps the bust in good shape, pro- 
motes the circulation of the blood, and ensures a clear 
complexion." And I wondered that I had not 
breathed properly for seventeen years and was still 
alive. 

After this my lady stood on tip-toe in front of the 
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looking-glass with her hands on her hips, and first 
twisted her head from right to left, and then from left 
to right, then upwards, then forwards, now bending" 
on her knees, then springing up again, while Felicie 
was counting one, two, three. It seems those cabalis- 
tic movements, by some mysterious virtue, keep the 
dreaded double chin in abeyance. Who has not seen 
a woman in knickers, keei^ng away the double chin, 
can't imagine how droll it is 1 I had to go or giggle, 
so I w«it. 

Gracieuse is the only one who does not seem very 
pleased at my trying my wings where she can't follow 
me. She is proud, of course, that I should be made a 
fuss of, but the poor soul is a little jealous of my new 
friends, and that makes her somewhat spiteful. She 
suspects Lady Dare of bleaching her hair, and she says 
that in the same awful tone as if she had charged her 
with forging a cheque. 

Then about Sir Austen, Gracieuse, used to the 
familiarity with which French servants, chiefly old 
servants, are treated by la fafnille, mistakes his reserve 
for coldness and hauteur, and she sighs. " Sceur 
Austen, as you call him, mon petit chou, he is veiy 
handsome, but ah, not so amiable as monsieur votre 
papa, ah, mon Dieu, non, but then there is none like 
poor Monsieur, ma mie." 
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IT is such a pity, I think, ladies no longer use 
patches. Nothing like une mouche assassine (as 
the patch in the day of its reign was flatteringly 
described by the exquisite) to attract the eye to a 
judiciously placed dimple. Nothing like it either to 
render more appetising a white shoulder, like a black 
currant on a sugar-coated gateau, besides being of 
inestimable use in covering any inopportune pim^e. 
However, if the patches are gone we still have the 
patch boxes. What a lovely collection of them there 
is at the South Kensington Museum I I could stay 
there for hours with my nose on the glass case, longing 
to get at them. 

We go very often to the Museum, Gracieuse and I. 
I try to make her take an interest in the patch boxes, 
but she does not approve much of the painted lids. 
She says the subjects are hot proper, that the shep-, 
herds and shepherdesses would have been better em- 
ployed, and earned their wages better, by looking after 
their beasts than by being always d se becqueter or play- 
ing the flute; and that if she had kept her sheep in that 
manner when she was a little hergkre of the Landes her 
master would have made her shins smart with his 
wooden shoes. It seems that this was his favourite 
way of remonstrating. 
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I know why Gracieuse is so plain. It's because she 
was so unhappy when she was young. I am sure of 
it. There is Dothing like happiness to make one grow 
beautiful. I am hardly pretty at all when I am sad. 
It is cmly Greuze'^ maidens that can be larmoyantes 
and lovely at the same time. 

How is it that some people's childhood should be 
spent in want of love, in want of food, in want of 
play, and yet that such children should manage to 
grow up and live and be good? I don't know that 
there are many, but there are some. Gracieuse, for 
instance. She has reason to think that she was the 
'daughter of a French governess and of a Prussian 
gentleman of good family, and for all she knows they 
may be alive yet, but she never saw them, as her 
mother took the trouble to ccune from Berlin to Bor- 
deaux, her native town, on purpose to give Gracieuse 
the benefit of the foundling's hospice education. And 
far better it was for Gracieuse to be left to the hospice 
than brought up by a mother who did not want her. 
I am told the English law prosecutes a woman who 
abandons her child. Well, I think it is a very silly, 
cruel law, cruel to the child, I mean. Better the tour- 
niquet than the horrors of infanticide. When a 
mother leaves her petit behind her it is either that she 
is too poor to feed him or that she does not love him. 
In either case, the child is better in other hands than 
his mother's. I suppose such horrid things are in 
the course of nature. I remember we had a cat once 
who ate her kittens. Gracieuse gave her to the 
concierge I 
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At the hospice the authorities sent Gracieuse to the 
country in charge of some " honest tillers of the 
soil." I don't know why the tillers of the soil should 
always be honest ; they don't strike me as particularly 
so, our bons paysans being, as a rule, the most rapa- 
cious, cunning, cheating rascals, who would sell father 
and mother for a bushel of potatoes and half-an-acre 
of land. Gracieuse's guardians, besides being paid 1^ 
the State, drew from their charge a douHe profit by 
sendii^ her, as soon as she could hold herself on stilts, 
to lead the sheep through the marshes to graze the 
scarce grass of the Landes. And there she stayed, 
as black, as savage, and as easily frightened as the 
cricket of the fune forest, until her first communion. 
She had never been sent to school, and, as she had 
mostly lived with animals, she had been kept mwe 
pure of thoo^ht and less animalised than country chil- 
dren of her age usually are. Monsieur le Curd took 
an interest in her and placed her as bottne-d~tout-faire 
at a baker's. At the age of fifteen the foundlings are 
paid twelve shillings a month by their employer, the 
third of which goes to the hospice and is put aside for 
them until their majority; and from the age of fifteen 
Gracieuse began to econcmise a little dot in the hope 
of marrying one day, poor soul! As she grew up, 
a stroi^ and sensible girl, she became a porteuse de 
pain, but one day, having refused to fall into some 
voluntary little mistakes in a customer's bill, she was 
dismissed as too 5tu[Md, and without a character. 
Father said it was a blessing for her she was so ugly. 
How strange! I should have thought quite the con- 
6 81 
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trary, as, if she had been good-looking, everybody 
would have been kinder to her. As it was, good old 
Monsieur le Cure found her another situation in the 
family of an officer, and there she stayed many years. 
And one year came a new orderly, and he told Gra- 
cieuse that he was very fond of her, and would she 
marry him when his military service was over; and the 
poor " she-turkey " said die would, and loved him 
as only an u^y woman can love. It seems he had a 
little farm in the Perigord (where truffles come from) 
which his mother was keeping for him during his three 
years' military service. The little dot Gracieuse had 
amassed by this time could not be better invested than 
in the interest of the farm that was to be hers. So, 
little by little, a pig, a shed, a [^ough, a little comer 
of land was added to her future property, and her 
pecule at the caisse d'epargne shrank and shrank. At 
last the three years were up, and the orderly went — 
to get the consent of his mother prq)aratoiy to the 
wedding! Poor simple, credulous Gracieuse 1 

Father had been to Bordeaux to paint the portrait 
of Madame la Prefete, who was rich and pretty, and 
he happened to be passing on the quais when Gracieuse 
was pulled out of the Garonne t^ two sailors. The 
two men were paid their few francs reward, as is 
usual, by the French government, and Gracieuse was 
carried to the hospital. When father called there the 
little sister of charity told him how Gracieuse had lost 
her dot, her lover, and her situation, and how she 
had promised to dioose a place of the river where 
there would be no sailors about next time. Father, 
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who was a bit of a Don Quixote, went to Gracieuse's 
mistress and be^ed of her to take back the poor thing. 
But the lady would not. She said she had grown-up 
dai^hters and that Gracieuse had disgraced herself — 
in squandering her money, she meant, I su[^K>se, as 
if anyone was ever swindled willingly I Well, in that 
time people were far more particular about their ser- 
vants than they are now, were they not? "Alas," as 
my Aunt Barbara says, " times are changii^[ " Then 
father discovered suddenly he had been wanting a 
housekeeper, and this is how he came back from the 
South with Gradeuse of the misleading name for ever- 
more his factotum in petticoats, endowed by Provi- 
dence in one of its tricky moods with the gentle appear- 
ance of a dragoon, the most faithful of hearts, a 
bristling black moustache, and surly manners to all but 
Monsieur and me. And it is Gracieuse who brought 
me up, in odd collaboration with father and some ^i- 
sodic governesses ; nor am I so badly brought up either, 
as girls go. You see bringing up girls is like sovring 
seeds from a bag with the label off; you can only guess 
and hope it has not been a bad job imtil the plants are 
out, and then, instead of the homely lettuces you ex- 
pected, it may be only light-headed folle avoine that's 
growing. 

" I am neither like the one nor the other, eh, 
Gracieuse? " 

" No, pour stir, ma mie, you are like a sunshiny 
buttercup with a heart of gold 1 " 

These Southerners, they are all poets at heart ! 

I see the man from Battersea has not come at all 
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into my chapter yet ! It's funny no woman ever takes 
a short cut to anything, but I am coming to him now 
that I have explained how it is that Gnicieuse came to 
be with me in London looking at the patch boxes in the 
Kensington Museum. 

I quite sympathise with shop-lifters. They must 
have the soul of a collector. I am so sorely tempted 
whenever I am in a museum. Then, there are always 
too many beautiful things, and that depresses one. I 
felt like this when I first saw a field of poppies. I 
sat down, a little sobbing mite of four, in the midst 
of plucking them : " Oh, petit pire, there are too many, 
I can never take them all I " A feminine soul is 
such a greedy thing! One day the Laughing Cavalier 
will disappear from the Wallace Collection and nobody 
will think of looking for him on the third shelf of my 
press between my chensses and my cache-corsets. 
Whenever Aunt Barbara or the climate is morose I 
run down to my Cavalier. " You see," I nod, " here 
I am again, come to borrow a little good temper from 
you who have plenty to spare." I don't like the man 
but he fascinates me; he is too well-fed, too jovial, 
too prosaic. I am sure he was a bit of a braggart 
in his day, and kissed the inn-servants whether they 
were pretty or not; but his good humour is communi- 
cative, and his very boldness does not allow him to pass 
unnoticed, just as if he were a modem, living man. 
When he has stared you out of countenance, be gazes 
after you to the end of the room and then, mon Dteu, 
if I have not actually seen him wink ! 

I wonder if my intentions could be guessed at as I 
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looked at the patch boxes, for I im^ne I was kept 
under observation by one of the attendants there — at 
least, I think he was an attendant, though he had no 
uniform. He was a short, middle-aged man, with an 
expressive face, wonderful brown, vivacious eyes, 
bushy eyebrows and white hair. I took the bull l^ 
the horns, as you say, and went up to bim. 

" This is a beautiful room," I said. " Could you 
show me the sculpture room?" 

I never saw such a nice attendant. He took us 
everywhere, and showed us everything. We had an- 
other look at the patch boxes. The man agreed with 
me that the patches were a sad loss to a woman's 
ammunition of war. Then he glanced at my veil 
(it was of white tulle with black velvet spots), " but," 
he added, " some ladies have some other ways of re- 
placing them." Now who would have thought an 
attendant would notice such things? 

He said some of the patdi booces came from the 
{dace where he lived — Battersea, I think. 

I said " Fancy ! " 

I am getting so Er^lish, whenever I don't know 
what to say I just say " Fancy," or " Oh, really I " I 
find it very ojnvenient 

The man said what delighted him was to see such 
hoards of treasures lent to the admiration of the poor 
and bumbl^ to those who so much wanted the joy 
given by beautiful things. Fancy a museum attendant 
being a philanthropist and a philosopher. They are 
extraordinary, these English ! 

I said, " Oh, but do you think they appreciate? " 
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"Appreciate I Why, Icx^ at these little children 
around that carved dotphia Is it not evident how 
much they enjoy it?" 

" I think they would enjoy it still more if they were 
allowed to slip a string around its tail and drag it in 
the street." 

He was evidently shocked that I should give the 
mob, even the mob in pinaf(»^s and knickers, credit 
for such low aspirations. 

I don't ronember all he said, but he spc^e long 
and well— wonderfully wdl for an attendant — ^reju- 
venating the old idea — that noUe souls could inhsdMt 
ignoble bodies; that Art was no snob, and distributed 
its favours as generously in Whitechapel as in Mayfatr, 
etc., etc You know the tdnd of thing that sounds 
true enough, but which would be too awful if it were. 
I hope he is wrong. 

The divine spark may be kindled in many a sordid 
body, but when this occurs, either the spark is strong 
enough to develop into a wonderful light, and a genius 
comes forth from the people, or the spark is smothered 
by the drabness and the ugliness of environment, and 
the body with the dead spark in it remains of the 
people, and by the compassion of Nature feels itself at 
ease there. It would be too awful to think of a bar- 
maid with the soul of a Rosa Bcxiheur, or of a Henry 
Irving selling bananas at the street comer for two a 
penny. 

We had a lor^ discussion with the attendant about 
it, in spite of an obstinate cough from Gracieuse. I 
could see she did not approve of my familiarity, she 
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thought it was not eomme U font. I don't care. I'd 
ratlier be htunan than comme il faut, and the man 
interested me ; he was neither self-assertive nor obse- 
quious, and inspired me with something very much 
like respect I thou^t I had discovered a new speci- 
men of the English working class. 

Before leaving, I asked Gracieuse for a shilling to 
tip him. " A shilling, mon petit chou, but a shilling 
is twenty-four sous ! that's extravagant, give him four 
sous if you will." As I dared not offer bim two- 
pence I thanked him as prettily as I could and we left 
the museum, Gracieuse still lamenting my intended 
gfenerosity. Is it true that we French people are 
mean? 
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IF I were the daughter of a Member I would just 
sit down on the Terrace from morning till night 
every day while Parliament is open, and eat straw- 
berries and watch the little black t»rges as they pass 
by. I think it is lovely. I don't know Venice, but I 
imagine it to be like this. I like everything in the 
House, but I love the Terrace best, with its long stretch 
of smooth stone floor (capital place for skipping, I 
should think, and, for dancing, done!). With an 
orchestra of tziganes where stands the board, " For 
Members <Hily," would it not be delightful to waltz 
tinder the moonlight? I^dy Dare su^ests I should 
lay the proposal before Mr. Asquith, but swnehow I 
don't think he looks like a man who would enjoy a 
tour de vatse. 

We had tea on the Terrace, the whole four of us — 
that is. Lady Dare, Sir Austen, Monty and I. I don't 
know who Monty is exactly, a distant relative or a 
close friend. Whenever I go to Grosvenor Place I 
always see him thera He is either going or coming 
or staying. He is a well-groomed young man with 
protruding teeth and a pug nose, and looks supremely 
silly and good-natured. Lady Dare says he is most 
oUiging and quite harmless. I fancy he is in love with 
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her. If we were in France I should be sure about it, 
but I don't know what an Englishman locrfcs like when 
he is in love ; this one looks an ass, but it may be his 
usual expression. He had accompanied Lady Dare 
and me to the House, and Sir Austen joined us in the 
course of the afternoon. I was glad Monty was there, 
because he told me all I wanted to know about the 
people I {Mcked out from the throng while my friends 
were chatting with leisurely gentlemen who seemed to 
have nothing else on hand but to do the honours of 
the Terrace to outsiders. I did not see Mr. Cham- 
berlaio. I would have known him from his (rfioto- 
graphs in French papers. He looks the image of 
energy and self-confidence, and so wonderfully young. 
Why, he must be at least fifty I But one would never 
believe it, but for the fact that he has a grown-up 
son. Austen, he, was there that afternoon — I don't 
mean my Austen, at least Lady Dare's brother — ^I 
mean Mr. Chamberlain's son. He was looking very 
handsome in a grey suit and an eyeglass, tu qttoque, 
Austen] lis n'ont pas Vair tendre, ces Chamberlains I 
I think I'd prefer to have them as allies rather than 
opponents. But, much as I admire Mr. Chamberlain, 
soiior, I do hope his Tariff Reform will not seduce the 
English. Why, it would be as bad as ches nous. 
Some peoi^e like complicating life, as if the skein were 
not mixed up pretty bad enough as it is. Why can't 
a French gourmet enjoy one of these delicious hams 
from England, where only they know how to prepare 
them, or why can't an English coquette get her per- 
fumes from Paris, but that some silly law must make 
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their purse expiate for their good taste? If I were a 
Minister I would abolish all duties, and taxes, and 
you would see what a roaring trade there would bet 
Then, if the country really wanted mcmey, I should 
abolish also the salaries of all political men, from 
President downwards; they should serve their coun- 
try for love or else stay behind their plough. To 
tliink I had to pay six francs yearly out of my argent 
de poche for the right to own a bicycle when so much 
money is wasted in order that some vociferous, ill- 
bred deputies may make Marianne blush under her 
Phrygian cap. 

We had a chat with a jovial-looking man who was 
introduced as Sir Edwin Cornwall; I remembered 
having read his name in the Paris papers. I said : 
" Oh, are you the gentleman who was kbsed at the 
Halles?" 

He smiled and said, " I am the one." 

What it is to be a cdebrityl 

I like Mr. Balfour very much ; he looks like a pet 
uncle, very quiet and amiaUe. Somehow I can't 
associate him with the shouting and fist brandishing 
of political life, but perhaps they don't do those things 
here. I adced Monty if Mr. Balfour was clever, and 
he said, " Yes, he is a splendid hand at gdf." 

" And who is that big man with the violent tie and 
the look of a pugilist? " 

" That's Flavin, a man of big lungs and little 
consequence." 

" And what are his convictions? " 

" He never was convicted, though it took six police- 
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men to renwve him from the House once, but I dare 
say you meant his opinions? Well, he is an Irishmao." 

"And politically, what is he? A Socialist?" 

" A Nationalist." 

" And what does that mean ? " 

" Almost the same thing." 

Just then a nice man came up and spoke to us. 
By nice I don't mean good-looking, but chatty and 
amiable. He is called Sir John Benn and is a lUdical. 
I thought all titled people were Conservative I 

It was an oldish man with a nervous look who took 
Lady Dare and me to the Ladies' Gallery. He is 
called Sir Brynmor Jones — Brimstone, I caught it, 
which is such a contrast with his mild manner. 

I don't care very much for the Ladies' Gallery. It is 
dark, and there is not a single looking-glass! Then 
those steps are not at all convenient, as the women 
behind you brush with their skirts against your hat 
and make your hair all untidy. And why that grille, 
I wonder? I think it is most ungatlant, or did Sir 
John Benn speak the truth in his joking way when 
we discussed the grille? 

" C'est parceque nous autres Anglais, sous notre air 
froid nous sommes trh impressionnables," he said. 

Who would think so? 

As we were up there in the ladies' cage a badly- 
dressed, low-collared little man with spectacles was 
making a speech amid a flattering silence. 

" And that man — who is he? " I asked. 

" Oh, that is Tim Healy. You have heard of him, 
I dare say, in connection with the Pamell business? 
It is he who practically toppled him off." 
»1 
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"Oh, did he? By the way, what was the cause of 
the Pamell fiasco? " 

" Why, haven't you heard of the O'Shea scandal? " 

" Yes, of course, but that had nothing to do with 
politics. The duality of a public man ought to be 
respected by his opponents if not by his personal 
friends. It seems so unfair that the esprit de parti 
should push a great man's antagonists to arrogate 
themselves as his spiritual judges. Why, it would be 
as logical to refuse the line to some beautiful picture 
if the artist happened to gamble, or deprive the stage 
of a masterpiece because tiie author was a drunkard." 

We had such a discussion about it. My friends 
said that a leader of men ought to rise superior to the 
common crowd of men and set them a good example, 
otherwise he was imfit for his role of leader. 

As if morals and politics were not quite different 
things. If pe<^le were to be so particular, I doubt 
whether they would find any king fit to sit on a throne, 
and if they expect ministers to be rosiires, well, then ! 
I fear I don't understand the English at all. I don't 
know if they are good, but they talk so good, and can 
look so shocked when you say something which they 
must know to be true. Is it that they want to deceive 
you or that they have deceived themselves? I wanted 
to shake them. Even Sir Austen was pig-headed and 
not quite so polite as always. Why, he hinted that my 
hotirais of right and wrong were quite French. I 
don't know what he meant by that, but it did not 
sound as a compliment by the way he said it. And 
after all, fa m'est igall Let them pose for sanctity, if 
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it amuses them, only the haij King David would not 
have had much of a chance if he had aspired to the 
throne of England, je crois. 

I do like Mr. Wyndham. He was sitting at the 
table next to ours with a group of well-dressed women, 
I like the contrast of his grey hair and young eyes. 
He looked so perished and rc£ned that I wondered 
he should go in for politics. In France all decent 
people keep out of it, but perhaps it is different here. 
It must be so, because I saw many really nice men 
on the Terrace. 

We also visited the House of Lords, but there were 
not very many Members there, and they all looked 
old and depressed. I recognized a dear old gentle- 
man I had met at dinner at Lady Dare's one night, 
but he was fast asleep, with a tnuuit ray of pale 
English sun filtering through one of the quaint win- 
dows giving a high polish to his pink cranium. Nor 
was he the only one with his chin in his tie. I noticed 
several others, mainly veterans, in a state of drowsy 
absorption of their waistcoat buttons. Do they ever 
snore, I wonder, and does a big policeman come and 
shake them or remove them for interrupting the 
speaker? But they had a good excuse for their nap. 
There was around a sort of vespers atmosphere, less 
the incense. A thin gentleman was speaking. He 
had a weak voice and said yer . . . yer . . . every 
two or three words. It reminded me of a badly 
screwed tap with the water coming in slow monoto- 
nous drops (Hie after another, then a stop while enough 
water to form a drop is gatherii^. Each stop gave 
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me a sort of mental cramp. Would there come suffi- 
cient idea to shape a word, and if not what would 
happen? Would somebody gi^le? Would the old 
gentleman wal^e up? 

I was glad to be on the Terrace .again. By this 
time there was quite a crowd, with two lines of white- 
clothed tea-tables on each side, and around them three 
or four li^t frocks for each black coat. 

They showed me Mr. O'Connor. Father used to 
receive T.P's Weekly, and I always read all father's 
books and papers, so I knew T. P. But I did not 
imagine him like this at all. I thought he would be 
lank and thoughtful-loddng, like a sentimental Irish 
patriot. 

"He is highly emotional, isn't he?" I asked Sir 
Austen. 

" He is a very clever journalist," he said. 

Then a strong-built young man with a Rat profile 
came up to Sir Austen and said he was deuced glad 
to see him. Monty says that he is a Liberal. It is 
funny, because he is a lord, and it seems he is " an 
awfully decent chap, and was in the ' eleven,' dcKi't 
you know." But I don't know who the " eleven " 
are. Some Radical members, I suppose. 

AH of a sudden I recognized a stmmg face on a 
squat figure. 

" Oh, Monsieur Monty, look, do you see that little 
man with the bright eyes, over there, in the navy blue 
suit? Do you know I have met him before; he is an 
attendant in the South Kensington Museum. What 
can he be doing here? Hdfnng the waiters, per- 
haps?" 
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" Why, Madem'selle Phrynette, you don't mean 
John Burns, do you? " 

" Oh, is it John Burns? I seem to know the imme. 
No! it's Burne- Jones I was thinking of. And who 
is your John Bums? A Socialist Member, I should 
think, by his. appearance." 

" Yes, and a CaWnet Minister besides." 

Good gracious! Well, I am glad after all I never 
gave bim a tip. 
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IMAGINE a lily upside down, that's my ball 
gown. It is in white satin, very tig^t everywhere, 
and I would not be surprised if it were a magic 
frock, because just to put it on makes one so hapi^ 
and so . . . well . . . yes, so pretty. 

Fancy, there are still some horrid, musty places in 
provincial France where it is not considered good 
taste for a girl to wear silk until she marries. I am 
so glad I was not bom in Carcasscme ! Instead of my 
usual velvet bow, I had a white lily about each temple 
like Sarah Bernhardt in the Princess Lointaine, and 
I had put on my pearl necklace. With my white 
shoes and stockings I felt like a pierrot, if it had not 
been for my dancing skirt instead of the pantaloons. 

" Will I do like this? " I asked Lady Dare when 
she, Sir Austen, and Mcmty came to fetch me for my 
first real ball. 

She looked at me up and down, you know the sort 
of mental inventory women take of one another. 
She made roe revolve slowly, then walk, and at last 
snapped my frightened suspense by declaring I was 
" too devey for words." Monty said I was " a stun- 
ner," but Sir Austen said nothing at all, whidi rather 
htmibled my vanity. I think he might have paid me 
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just a wee compliment out of kindness, even if he 
did not mean it. 

It is the first time I had a really low dresSL Per- 
haps a little more embonpoint would not be amiss; 
anyhow there are no angles, are there? And I 
would not care at all to be a Rubens beauty, but at 
the same time I feel grateful to Sainte Phrynette, ma 
patrontie, that I am not growing, like so many English 
girls, all freckles and yards of bones. 

It was Lady Dare who said I was to have a low 
frock, and she took me to Dover Street to a friend 
of hers who is a dressmaker. At first I thought she 
was — bow do they say, "pulling my leg?" — but it 
is quite true her friend is a dressmaker. It seems she 
was hindered in life by a very old title, very little 
money, excellent taste and expensive inclinations. 
Generally good taste helps to spend money and seldom 
to make it, but in the case of Lady Blades — Uontine 
et Co. for the business world — it turned out to be a 
good asset, and my frock is quite delicious. I think 
it is very i^ucky of her. What a good example to 
democratic France, where any girl of the bourgeoisie 
would think hersdf branded for ever had she any 
association with business. Govemessin^ and piano- 
teacfaii^ at starvation wages are geoted enough, but 
a counter, H, done! 

Lady Dare said that Lady Blades is such a nice 
woman, besides being related to a peer, and that nobody 
has dropped her now that she is " Uontine." 

I notice that a change of nationality is part and 
parcel of the stock-in-trade in the dressmaking busi- 
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ness if one is to judge by the number of " Madame " 
Browns and Smiths spreading out their amusing con- 
junction in so many windows of the modistic quar- 
ters. The cause cannot be surely that an English 
origin is a certificate of inefficiency in the handling of 
frills and furbelows and in the art of gowning. I 
wonder if our English tailors are of the same genuine- 
ness as the London French dressmaker. We think in 
Paris that no one can equal English tailors, but as a 
matter of fact, though their coats are very chic, they 
hopelessly fail to rival our French houses in the ques- 
tion of skirts. 

I was mther nervous when we got to Queen's Gate, 
where the people who were giving the ball are living, 
because I had not been particularly invited; and, 
thoi^ it was very nice of Lady Dare to bring me 
with her, perhaps her friends might not be pleased to 
have a stranger forced oa them in that way. In 
my anxiety I clutched at Lady Dare's hand and 
si^ed aloud, " They won't turn me out, anyway." 

They all laughed, and Monty said it was the duty of 
every British subject to love me, if only because of 
the " Ongtonte," and Sir Austen snapped out, " Oh, 
dc»i't talk such rot," which shows that if going to a 
ball makes a girl glad it can make a man rather 
disagreeable. 

If I had known there was to be such a ntimber of 
people, I would not have felt so nervous. Why, a 
dozen of uninvited Phrynettes mig^t have been let 
loose in the throng and nobody the wiser. The lady 
at the top of the stairs did notice me though. She 
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was the hostess, it seems, and such an attractive, inter- 
esting-looking woman. 

Lady Dare spoke a few words to her and ^e turned 
towards me and shook hands as she answered, " I 
am so glad you did " ; then she smiled exceedingly 
sweetly to me and said, " I knew your father in Paris, 
mademoiselle," and before turning to greet other 
people she gave me a friendly pat of her fan and said, 
" Amuses vous bien, surtoutt " Now, that is a nice 
woman. Why isn't she my aunt instead of Lady 
Barbara? 

AH my nervousness came back when we entered the 
ballroom — such a lot of people, such a merciless light, 
and such a space of floor to have to walk over. I 
kept as close to Lady Dare as 1 could, and wished 
I had 3 high bodice on. Then the musicians started 
a waltz, and Z felt brave and elated again and dic^- 
ingly happy, as if I had been watching the passing 
of a foment. 

Mon^ bowed and started saying, " Will you do 
me ?" 

" Rather," and I almost jumped into his arms, and 
off we went. I had heaps and heaps of dancers, I 
had really, and I bad not believed I would, as I did 
not know anybody ; but Lady Dare and Monty intro- 
duced a lot of men to me. Sir Austen never did. 
He behaved perfectly horrid all through the nig^t, 
and, if I had depended on him to bring me partners, 
I mi^t have done tapestry, as we say in France, along- 
side the matrons and the old girls the whole evening. 

It is astonishing how very different Ei^lish etiquette 
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is from French. In France if a girl dared to go and 
sit on the stairs or in the conservatory with her 
danceurs, and whisper with them in narrow dim cor- 
ners, and admire the stars from the balcony, now with 
this man, now with that, no one would invite her to 
one's house afterwards, and her mother would bring 
her home directly ; but it seems in L-ondon it is quite 
admis, and a girl is not expected to come back after 
each dance to sit by her mamma. It is ever so much 
more amusing, really, because like this you get to 
know your partner, and talk need not be as idiotic as 
when you try to converse through the landers. And 
so I did just like the other girls, of aJurse, but although 
I collected an ample provision of partners it somehow 
always chanced to be the old ones that wanted most 
to dance with me, at least they were well over forty, 
I should say. That was rather annoying. And Lady 
Dare had such a swarm of black-habited iphibes buz- 
zing around her. I'd much have preferred dancing 
with them than with my pickled admirers. It's rather 
unfair that all through life women should only have 
a negative choice. 

With the exception of the Hon. Mrs. Marvin, the 
lady of the house. Lady Dare was the best-looking 
woman there, I think, at any rate, the best dressed, 
and had without doubt the most unimpeachaUe dicol- 
letage, showing genuine milky English skin like a 
white pansy, and without the too prcmounced plump- 
ness of Frenchwomen of her age, nor the somewhat 
angular structure of some Englishwomen. I must 
have loc4ced like a growing badc-fish compared with 
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her. Oh, well, aprh tout, isn't youth in itself a charm 
as potent as the perfection of maturity? I think if 
I had the choice I'd prefer the budding slimness of the 
little Egyptian slave that graces the sculpture room of 
the Tate Gallery to the mature attractions of Cleopatra. 
It seems that ce bon Octave was of the same mind, 
or was it Hadrian — no, it was Octave, I am sure, whom 
I always imagine like an Englishman in a toga, polite 
but not easily inflammable. Oh, Miss Cooper, did 
you hut know the shameful result of your conscien- 
tious, methodical knowledge-cramming I All my Ro- 
man emperors, together with the eighty-six depart- 
ments and my multiplication table, are just CHie huge 
salade ntsse in my giddy brain at the present time. 

I never saw such an exhiWtioo of busts and jewds 
before as in that London drawing-room. It seems 
that English ladies who hardly dare tuck up their skirts 
to cross a muddy street have not the same compunc- 
tion as regards the upper part of their figure. I know 
the occasion required that women should be en grande 
peon, and I see no reason why one should not lend 
one's shoulders to the beautifying, of the general coup 
d'ceil, but I don't think it contributed to that result for 
the dowagers to exhibit their parchments. I can'f 
imagine a French grandmother showing so much of 
what is left her — even if she has de beaux restes — nor 
indulge in the light colours worn by some English 
matrons on the wrong side of fifty. 

I saw quite a goodly number of pretty faces about, 
but I noticed too that English beauty presents itself 
to the eye more as the result of analysis than as a fact 
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that imposes itself upon jrou, or, in other wordi, that 
the prettiness of a pretty English face consists more 
in the symmetry of features and quality of skin than 
in expression or general attractiveness. Some Eng- 
lishwomen make me think of pink and hairless cows, 
if such animals existed. They have the same slow 
dignity of motion, the same reposeful contoitment, the 
same large, liquid eyes, beautiful and expressionless. 

I think Englishmen look ever so much nicer in even- 
ing dress than our men do, perh^is because it has 
become like a second akin to them, wearing it every 
night, as they do, but I am told ihey don't wear it on 
their wedding day, though, Fan(^, it must make one 
feel as if one was not really married, I should think, 
with the bridegroom in ordinary clothes, just as if he 
was only going to pay a call. 

" The Marvins are very rich, are they not? " I asked 
Lady Dare. 

She gave a speculative pout " Well, no ; pretty 
well off, that is all." 

" But to give a ball like this must cost an awful lot 
when everything is so lavishly done. In France it 
would be only very wealthy people who would think 
of entertaining on such a scale. Do you know that 
Kubelik is to play? I thought the. Marvins must be 
millionaires at least." 

" Oh, c'est iris possible, but you know we are not 
in France, and here there is always more display and 
a more luxurious atmosf^ere than among French 
pec^le of the same station. Then you forget that an 
En^ish millionaire would buy a French millionaire 
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twenty-five tiipes over. Pounds, my dear, not 
francs t " 

The ballroom was sweet with the perfume of Marie 
Henriette roses, red, fresh and plump, like farmers' 
buxom wives, Roses were spreading themselves 
everywhere, and their red patches looked so well on the 
yellow brocade of the hangings that I thought our 
hostess must be still nicer than I had judg^ed her to 
be. The smaller room where they were playing bridge 
had a wild profusion of shy feathery mimosa fluttering 
sensitively among the pale blue silk tentures on the 
walls. 

" Do you think Mrs. Marvin had anything to do 
with the decoration ? " I asked from a rather depressed 
Lady Dare as she emerged from the card-roont 

" I am sure she chose it herself. A florist's own 
selection always leaves its trade mark, don't you think? 
Have you seen the room where the musicians are? 
It is a perfection of pale green and arum lilies." 

" She must be a very charming woman ! " I mused, 
following with admiring eyes the slenderest, best* 
groomed, smartest figure in London, that of the Hon. 
Mrs. Marvin, in a princess frock of pale yellow satin, 
her auburn, naturally wavy hair arranged just right, 
and without any of the would-be "ornaments" the 
majority of Englishwomen are so fond of. 

"I know someone who would be very pleased to 
hear her so warmly praised," said Lady Dare with 
that little uncertain feminine smile, half sincere and 
half envious. 

I shook my head interrogatively towards the balcony, 
where Sir Austen sat »noking, morose and solitary. 

103 
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Lady Dare answered " Yes " with her eyelids. 

The smell of the mimosa, despite the open windows, 
was getting rather sickening, the dance music sounded 
commonplace. From under the electric glare I could 
see that Lady Dare's eyebrows were too black and 
that she had put her rouge too high. 

" Yes," she went on, " he had a very bad attack, 
some years ago now, of course " — and she shotdc her 
left arm — it was horrid to see her do that — -" and tiien 
she is married and my dear brother is a twentieth- 
century Joseph, though I don't compare our charming 
hostess to Potiphar's wife, mind yoik I am sure she 
never had the slightest suspicion of his itat £&me." 

I felt very tired and longed for darkness and n^ 
own room. 

" Isn't it very late? " I asked. 

" Oh, no, just three. Do you know I would not be 
surprised if he had a return of the old complaint 
to-night, judging by his general liveliness and amia- 
bility. He would not let me have a five-pound note 
just now to take my revenge out of old Lady Mum- 
ford; it's perfectly shamefid the way she is winning. 
V^at is wrong with you, child? You look like 
Ophelia in her mad scene, you are as white as your 
lilies. I told you you were overdoing it. You re- 
mind me of a pastry-cook's boy on his Brst day in the 
shop. You'll be sick of dancing before the ball U 
over." 

So that was the reascm of his melancholy mood, and 
of course Mrs. Marvin is very beautiful. I do wish 
we were going home. . . . Oh. dearl what a 
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crosh. I think it is absurd for a private ball to be 
as crowded as a market-place. . . . And yet she 
said it was several yean ago. It is not often men re- 
main incurable when it's only their heart that's im< 
paired. . . . Oh, Dieu, all these women, they 
laugh so loud and so wide, and they have very u^y 
teeth most of them. 

I refused everyone viho asked to take me in for 
supper until the last moment, thinking that perliaps 
he would come and ask me, but he did not, and I had 
to go in with an old fogey who would speak French 
and make jokes I did not understand. So I just 
laughed when he laughed, and said, " Ah, fa c'est 
drdle," to show some interest. Then he spoke of the 
" Moulin Roodge " and Paillard, and lots of other 
places I had never been to or even heard of, but of 
course I pretended I did. I was not going to let him 
take me for a provittciaie, so here and there and 
au petit honheur I dropped a " Ow, n'est ce pas," 
. . . " C'est oussi mon avis," and so we got on 
all right, but after that I had such trouUe to shake 
him off. Once he asked me if my husband was there. 
I said I was not married, that I was only seventeen, 
and he nibbed his chin and said, " Oh, ly Jove, girls 
grow fast in France." I said, " Some girls do. I am 
pretty tall. English people imagine that all French- 
women are black little fatties. They are not really; 
it depends what part of France they come from. A 
Normande is not at all the same type as a Marseillaise, 
for instance." 

Later on I saw my old mar. talk to another man 
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with many nods and winks as if he were telling a spicy 
story, and then look in my direction, and I felt that 
tiie story, whatever it was, was about me. It feels 
horrid to have men talk about you, I'd prefer the 
women's backbiting after all. 

Nasty old thing! vat ... If I had known, I 
would have gone without supper r^^er than put up 
with him. But when we went out I saw an oppor- 
tunity of revenging myself. The old gentleman was 
at tlie foot of the stairs, looking up, perhaps waiting 
for us. Slyly I passed very close to him, staring all 
the while in front of me at some distant and non- 
existing object, and trod on his foot as hard 
as I could with my sharp heel and my teeth 
clenched; but oh, oh, I have no luck with old men! 
Ma parole, if he did not take it as a favour I He 
caught us up in the crowd of cloaked women and 
muffled men, and, with a leer and a grin of mixed 
pain and pleasure, squeezed my hand, and was carried 
out b/ the tide like some dibris of an old battleship 
that is of no more use but keeps being tossed in the 
way. I dare say, ^est bien fait pour mot. And I 
thou^t that all Englishmen were all so beautifully 
correct! 

In the course of the evening, as Mahomet did not go 
to the Mountain I went to Sir Austen on his balcony, 
and pretended not to have noticed his " bearishness," 
so as to make it easier for him to be nice again. 

" Do you know," I said, " I haven't missed a single 
dance ; fancy, not one I Why did you never come, and 
I kept a seat between your sister and mysdf for a 
whole quarter of an hour? Citait bien la peine! " 
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" I did not want to spoil your evident enjoyment, ' 
said a hard voice in the darkness, " nor to condemn 
you to dance with a cripple." 

" Oh, please don't," I begged. " I . . . Why, 
you are not at all like my brother Austen to-night. 
Everybody has been so nice to me, and you " 

Just then the band started a lively two-step, and 
Sir Austen said in the facial, pig-headed tone whidi 
makes you hate an Eng^hman when you don't happen 
to love him : 

" Pray don't let me detain you, I dare say some of 
your extra nice partners are looking for you at this 
very moment." 

I got up and went and danced, and flirted, and sat 
on the stairs, and did the conservatory, and made 
sweet eyes to all and sundry, and felt miserable, and 
cried in the arms of Gracieuse that n^ht, and went to 
sleep therein. I never felt her putting me to bed, 
and next morning I had a headache. And an English 
ball is not at all so amusing as I thought it would 
be . , . voUdt, 
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IN a short, neat little speech the Duchess pro- 
nounced the exhibition open. I had come because 
I knew there would be two or three portraits there 
painted by petit pdre, and also because the " Exhibi- 
tion of Fair Women " sounded alluring. I went in- 
tending to gloat over sapphire eyes and maize-coloured 
tresses, but I think the exhibition might more properly 
have been baptised, " Exhibition of Clever Painters." 
And the crowd was so thick one could hardly be seen. 
I sported my new white hat, one of those sweet little 
things of the size and shape of a nursery table, and 
towards the end of the afternoon it locked like a 
crazy kite that had got entangled in a thomy tree, so 
great was the crush. To see all these people drawn 
there by the desire to be admired and to admire 
feminine loveliness reminded me of a certain recent 
paradox of one of my countrymen, M. Marcel Provost, 
the subtle word-painter of the modem Frenchwoman, 
the genial dissector of her soul. " No time," had 
said M. Prevost, "has been so indiflferent to Beauty 
of Woman as the present." Tut, tut, mon cher com- 
Patriotet 

On the contrary, I think beauty is not only as 
admired "as it ever was, but also more longed for. 
And the craving for it has become quite democratic 
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My aunt's tweeny uses glstniel, you have only to lotrfc 
at her smooth slcin to know it. We don't bathe in 
asses' milk, but we are quite extravagant in oatmeal 
soap. Padding has become almost as perfected as 
statuary. Wdl, but certainly, why not? Not only is 
it right for women to pad who need to, but it is actually 
wrong for the scra^y ones who won't. Principles? 
bah, prejudices! A Paris frock, which needs not be 
ashamed of the curves it reveals (be they real or 
otherwise) is a far stronger moral stay, really, than 
any such principle. You walk well with a white con- 
science, but you walk with still more assurance in a 
smart dress. Any subterfuge that helps beauty, why, 
it's decency in its most aesthetic form. 

The only reason M. Prevost can have to say sudi a 
thing (I was a bit angry at it, as if it were a personal 
sli^t) is that thou|^ feminine beauty charms us just 
as much as ever, we want something else besides. I 
think the days are past when a Nell Gwynne could live 
in history, and yet, I don't know, in these days of 
Board Schools, there would be no reason why she 
should drop her haitches. 

Now tell me then, if beauty were not as irresistiWe 
to-day as when Eve was combing her hair by the quiet 
pool, do you think actresses and music hall stars 
would so often exchange their paste tiaras for genuine 
coronets, alions doncf Beauty still makes queens — 
and unmakes kings. Man still kills and thieves for 
the sake of a pretty face, only don't you see that, what 
with his busmess and his club, and his telephone calls, 
and his new Mercedes, and the bijou aeroplane he is 
109 
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going to buy when it has become a bit less risky, the 
modem man has a thousand interests that overfill his 
life? whereas his forefathers drifted through existence 
with but fighting, drinking and love-making to justify 
their raisoH d'ltre. And admiration of feminine 
beauty occupies now a proportionately large place 
in the scheme of things. The Amadis of the Stock 
Exchange thinks none the less about his lady fair be- 
cause he brags less about her. Dteu merci, there are 
other ways of wearing the colours of your dame than 
by flaunting then on your lance for the whole malicious 
world to see! 

Not only is j^jpredation of beauty as great as ever, 
but it has also become more fastidious. Who would 
to-day admire a Rubens' fleshy beauty, except on his 
canvas? What man, unless he t>e a Bdgian or a 
Mahometan, would make a woman's attractiveness a 
question of avoirdupois? 

To be beautiful in this year of grace one must first 
have health, n'est ce past I don*t know of any school- 
girl who would be silly enough to strive after an 
" interesting " paleness by vinegar-drinking and tig^t- 
lacir^, like her dear, delightful, silly great-grandmother 
did. She knows too well that she will appear far 
more attractive in the eyes of the modem man with 
her face rosy and aglow from outdoor life. And to be 
rational is to have good taste. No, we women need 
not be frightened, I am not anyway; our beauty (this 
is merely a way of speaking, voms comprenes) has 
never been better understood than it is now, and surely 
to understand is to appreciate. Tme, the troubadours 
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of yore sacag more often in praise of woman's charms 
than do Fragson and Farkoa, but then those songsters, 
they had only two inspiring subjects for their poems 
— ^War and Love. I'm afraid a close acquaintanceship 
with the fair Isabel or Guinevere of their lays would 
dispel our poetical illusions on the subject of those 
beautiful damsels and on the good taste of their ad- 
mirers. For Guinevere and Isabel spent their days 
in the seclusion of their dungeons, without sun, fresh 
air, or exercise. Imagine how their complexion must 
have suffered! And neither Guinevere nor Isabel 
knew the luxury of a bath. Imagine — no, better not 1 1 

Many of the originals were in the exhibition that 
afternoon, and, by a regrettable chance, challenged 
comparison with their other self on canvas by hovering 
near their portraits all the time. I suppose painters 
can't help it ; it's the artistic temperament which must 
be responsible for the transformation of a substantial, 
homely little woman into a gossamer beauty — as a 
skilled cook changes a rabbit into a hare. The wise 
should no more trust the sincerity of a beautiful por- 
trait than the description a lover gives of his Hancie, 
No woman, even of an undisputed loveliness, is ever 
satisfied with either photograph or portrait unless it 
presents an outrageously flattering version of her 
gracious self. And the artist has a hard task to 
maintain his favour with his women patrons if he 
happens to be more truthful than complaisant. 

When deploring the vicissitudes of an artist's lot 
fother was very fond of telling the story of his second 
portrait of la belle Madame de X. She had been a 
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strikingly handsome woman, and was still in posses- 
sion of no ordinary good looks, but hers was the 
autumnal apotheosis of the woman of forty-five. Father 
had a great regard for her, even outside the fact that 
it was with a portrait of her, painted s(»ne fifteen 
years ago, he had won the first friendly nod of that 
snob of snobs — Success, But the second portrait of 
Madame de X. proved to be a more difficult achieve- 
ment than the fb-st 

" Oh, cher maitre," would say Madame, " look 
how puffy you have made my eyes appear. Mon 
Dieu, and my chin, why, I do declare you multiplied 
it by two ! " 

The tug^f-war between the consdenttous artist 
and the man of tact was long and painful, but it re- 
quires a strong moral courage and no smal] cruelty— 
the two, alas, are frequent companions — ^to say to a 
charming woman, "Madame, like all thit^ human, 
with time your contours have lost a great deal of their 
purity." 

So father yielded at last to the sweetly murmured, 
" Retouches, retouches, cher mditre! " 

Almost all the concessions we women get from man 
are through sheer, gentle, pitiless obstinacy. When 
Madame's husband first saw the portrait he had an 
exclamation of somewhat excited admiration. " Who 
is this devilish pretty girl?" he asked. 

Opposite a Helleu girl, one of the lai^ family of 
slender-necked, almond-eyed, large-hatted ladies re- 
minding one with their small, rdined heads and elegant 
attitudes of as many lean thoroughbreds, we came 
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upon Mrs. Marvin. She was in the midst of a thick, 
well-dressed little court, but found time nevertheless 
to say a few nice words to me. 

" We have just been admiring your father's ' Femme 
a la Harpe/ Mademoiselle Ch^or," she said. " I 
have at home a portrait of my girl painted by him. 
Would you like to see it? Yes? Well, drop in to see 
me one of these days, or come for lunch, and well 
have a long talk about Paris and your friends there. 
How would Thursday suit? " 

I felt as pleased and proud as if her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen had invited me for a friendly little 
chat to Buckingham Palace, for, in my ojHnion, Mrs. 
Marvin was the ideal of the English lady. She had 
distinction without the raidevr that detracts from so 
many of her country's people, and without, what is still 
worse, that loudness and gesticulation affected by not 
a few women of the smart set, and which they mistake 
for ease and liveliness. I had seen Mrs. Marvin only 
once since her ball, and then for a short afternoon call 
with Lady Dare, when she was surrounded with other 
callers. And that day I had to be content with admir- 
ii^ my idol frtMn afar as I nibbled my petit-four, and 
if it had not been for a kind old gentleman in spats, 
whose face was singularly familiar to me, I would 
not have spoken to a soul. 

" Why did not Mrs. Marvin introduce people to <me 
another? " I asked as Lady Dare and I were leaving 
the house in Queen's Gate. 

" Oh, because in town we are all suiq)Osed to know 
one another." 

a iM 
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" I think I prefer the French custom of introducing 
people and rendering the conversation general. And 
who was that nice <Ad gentleman with the spats? I 
seem to know him by sight." 

" I think not," said Lady Dare with a retrospective 
smile, " but you may have seen him as a hen, an owl, 
an old woman or what not, in the Westminster." 

" Oh, mais <fest vrait " I gasped. " How clever of 
Camithers Gould, now ! I remembered the oM gen- 
tleman's face at cmce. Wonderful. Do you think 
there is a chance of my meeting him one day? " 

" Who? La vktime ou le hourreauf" Lady Dare 
asked laughingly. 

" Oh, Carruthers Gould, of course and Barrie, and 
Bernard Shaw, and Anthony Hope, and Mrs. Frances 
Campbell, and all my pedestal-mounted friends." 

" Well, perhaps you will one day, if you are good. 
Ask Austen. He has quite a taste for geniuses though 
he is so stupid himsdf, but you know Mr. Shaw 
has a beard " — I sighed — " and as for Barrie " 

" Geniuses ought not to marry," I protested. " They 
can't be expected to jog-trot through life in double 
harness but to gallop and prance through vast fields 
ad libitum-, unsaddled and unbridled. What could be 
more pitiful than poor Pegasus dragging a loaded 
cart? " I thought of father and, guessing at his silent, 
patient years of henpecked married life, I sighed again. 

"And so you like Bernard Shaw, do jfou, my 
dear? I should have thought that a foreigner would 
not understand him well enough to appreciate his 
humour." 
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" Like htm I understand him I appreciate him I Why, 
j'en raifole, mot, de cet hommet I have read ' Man 
and Superman ' three times. It's perfectly delightful 
to find you own pet ideas (which you dare not think 
aloud because the world is full of Aunt Barbaras, and 
that you are a jeune Alle comme il faut) to find them 
in a witty form and handsome cover." 

On the eagerly-waited-for Thursday I went to Mrs. 
Marvin's and found her in company of an elfish, gjey- 
a>ated little creature, who gave me a peur bleue by 
jimiping on my shoulder and steadying itself there by 
gripiHng at my curls. 

" Don't be frightened," cried Mrs. Marvin, coming 
to the rescue, " she won't hurt you. Pamela, you 
naughty! How quickly she took to you, my dear." 
By her tone I guessed that the fact served as a hij^ 
credential for me in her mind. 

" What is it? " I asked, as I surveyed the queer pet 
at a respectful distance. 

"A lemur; isn't it a sweet thing?" 

It was a sweet thing, with the coat of a chinchilla, 
the most beautifully ringed tail, and the quaintest, 
whiskered little face, comically serious like that of an 
old-fashioned child. 

" And she is such an affectionate companion. See 
what a welcome she g^ve you. Her husband is some- 
where about the house, but he does not possess the 
same social accomplishments as Pamela, so he is not 
often admitted here. I had a lovely a>bra once, 
but " 

" Why," I interrupted, " then you are the lady 
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snake, no, I mean the snake lady." Oh, those posses- 
sive nouns! She seemed surprised. 

" What, has the fame of my cobras travelled as far 
as Paris? " she asked. 

" No ; Lady Dare told me about it" 

She laughed. " La Renomm^ with her trumpet 
and her hundred mouths is nothing compared to one's 
woman friend, if only you know how to choose her. 
With a bevy of feminine acquaintances you possess 
the most effective and the cheapest form of advertise- 
ment with the necessary amount of detractory criticism 
thrown in. . . . Yes, I used to keep snakes. This 
is their house, that glass erection over there l^ the 
window of the small drawing-room. You never saw 
more beautiful pets, but unfortunately the last died 
scnne months ago while I was away paying country 
visits; perhaps I ought to have taken tiiem with me." 

" It certainly would have enlivened things a bit," I 
su^rested. 

" Yes, they were such dears," she went on quite 
seriously, " only you see they require such meticulous 
care, and a special housing and rigime, and I was 

afraid " 

" Of giving so much troid)le to other people's 
servants ? " 

" Well, yes, that also, but chiefly that my pets nug^ 
suffer from inexperienced hands." 

Englishwomen would not dream of taking their 
children out when visiting, hut their animal pets are 
their vade mecum. Riquet has been almost superseded 
in Lady Dare's favours by two tiny Russian puppies 
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with red eyes and silver collars, and each, in a pocket 
of her lace coat, pays calls every day. 

Fancy, there is a Mr. Marvin after all! I always 
imagined my new friend was a widow, or divorced, 
or separated, je ne sais pas mot. But it seems that he 
had been away on a yachting cruise the night of the 
ball. I did not see him for luncheon either. He was 
on a shooting expedition, big-game hunting in India 
or Africa, I forget, but far from Queen's Gate anyhow, 
En^and abounds in vagabond husbands. I wonder 
why, now. I'd rather have the companionship of a 
woman like Mrs. Marvin than the hides of dozens of 
tigers. I don't know that my countrymen are model 
husbands, but when they neglect their wives it's not 
for such Berce, unlovely creatures as panthers and 
lions. It must be less humiliating for women, chiefly 
women with any feelings of solidarity, to be left for 
their bonnes petites amies than for the felines of distant 
jungles, must it not? 

The lunch was very trice, and so was Mrs. Marvin's 
cousin, who drojyped in for lunch. He was a Wg 
soldier man just back from Egypt. He told us of his 
soldiering experiences, and I — who does not like 
soldiers, on principle, I mean — I must admit that two 
of them were very much to his credit, though related 
with a manly and simple reticence that went well with 
the strong limbs and the innocent sunburned face of 
ray vis-ihvis. 

" I just met Barclay as I was comity here," he 
said to Mrs, Marvin as he helped himself liberally to 
the jam omelette. 
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By the way, and while I think of it, my Aunt Bar- 
bara has a good cook, Lady Dare is proud of hers, and 
Mrs. Marvin has a chef, yet I have never had a decent 
omelette either at my aunt's or at my friends' houses. 
The unctuous, flabby, golden omelette — like unto a 
little sun served up folded in a dish — is apparently a 
rarity here. Omelettes are invariably overdone. Now 
for the soldier cousin. 

" I have just met Barclay," he said. 

" Barclay, the man with the shattered foot whom you 
carried on your back out of the shell range at Colenso, 
Cecil?" 

" The same, an awfully decent fellow. I had not 
met him since. He walks with a crutch now, poor 
b^gar." 

"Well, and what did he say?" 

" Oh, nothing much, ' Hullo, old chap, glad to meet 
you,' and asked me up to his club for dinner to-ni^t." 

" So as to be able to thank you more properly for 
saving his life," I suggested. 

" Oh, no, I hope — I am sure, he won't mention it 
again. If I expected he'd kiss me for it I'd rathet not 
have saved him, don't you know." 

I never know anybody fight so shy of any emotional 
display as the English. Perhaps they know it would 
not suit their genre. Bears are magnificent creatures, 
but no one enjoys seeing them dance, n'est ce past 

The soldier cousin is, it seems, as skilful a surgeon as 
he is a devoted comrade. He told us how by sheer 
luck, and without the slightest practice or anatomical 
knowledge, he once set the fractured titna of one of his 
men. 
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" Can walk now with the best of them, wounded leg 
same length as the other." 

" Was it longer before? " I chaffed. 

" Oh, don't be so rosse! " said the soldier cousia 

It is not polite but it is admiraWy collopuiaL Father 
used to say that the French of an educated foreigner 
was the most ch&tii, the purest of French. It may 
have been so in his time, but is it a sign of decadence 
that the French of all my English friends is more 
slangy than grammatical ? 

Pamela was one of the party at the luncheon-table. 
I have seen girls trilling on eggs at country fairs, 
but that is nothing to be compared to the lemur's 
performance amidst glass and china. 

" Do you object to Pamela beii^ there, my dear? 
No ? I am so glad. She always behaves like an ai^l, 
you know. She never breaks or disturbs anythii^. 
But some people don't care for animals. My mother- 
in-law, for instance. Last time she came for dinner 
I had to send Pamela away. Poor little thing. She 
felt it very much, I assure you. And all because Lady 
Marvin foncied Pamela had dipped her tail in her - 
potage." 

" Some people have such prejudices," drawled out 
the soldier cousin with hardly a twinkle in his i^acid 
blue eyes. 

I had just fished one of Pamela's hairs out of my 
claret, but I liked Mrs. Marvin so much, and her pet 
was so pretty to look at that I would willingly have 
swallowed a hair with each mouthful rather than 
cotnidain. 
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" As for me, j'adore les bites," our hostess went c«i. 
" To be happy I must always have some about me." 
Here the soldier cousin bowed quaintly. "Th^ are 
so refreshing, now that it is the fashion for everyone 
to be clever." 

" Your turn to bow, mademoiselle," said my vis-A- 
vis. He mi^t have been bom on the other side of the 
Channel, might he not? 

" My fovourite pet," continued Mrs. Marvin, " was 
a green and yellow snake not much longer than one of 
your curls, child. It was so tame, it used to nestle 
about me and stay like this for hours. One ni^t, I 
wore a green frock, I remember, and I had an inspira- 
tion. How well my snake would look as a diadem in 
my hair 1 1 thought. I coiled it so aroiand my chignon, 
it matched my dress to perfection. When I came 
down everyone said what a lovely hair ornament it 
was, and how original! TTiey thou^t it was a new 
jewel, you see, but just as we were sitting to dinner 
my diadem began to get tired of its immobility, I 
suppose, and oh dear, you never saw such a sensation. 
There was a unanimous stampede. The lady next to 
me screamed, half rose, and then fell headlong into the 
caviare in a fit. I never wore my snake again when I 
had guests." 

The soldier cousin, who decidedly is a pittcC'Saru- 
rire, muttered his contempt of hysterical women who 
make a fuss about nothing. 

After lunch I asked Mrs. Marvin if I might go to the 
nursery and see her little girl. 

"In the nursery? Why, my dear, did you think 
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Sybil was a child. She is older than you, so<Hi 
twenty, and ei^ged to be married. She is away just 
now with some friends on the Riviera. I need not 
say her young man is also in those parages." 

Mrs. Marvin, fascinating, youthful Mrs. Marviii the 
mother of a young woman of twenty! I suppose I 
looked my stupefaction, for my hostess had, as she 
pinched my chin, the pleased look of a woman who 
has been either unconsciously or very adroitly flattered. 
These are the two kinds of flattery acceptable for a 
woman of taste. 

" I am sure Sybil would like to make friends with 
you," she continued, " but you must come back again 
when she returns." 

I promised ^dly. What a ludcy girl, that Sylul I 
I envy her so! Not because of her "young man," 
mind you. By the way, I thought it was only house- 
maids who had " young men." But if Mrs. Marvin 
says it, it must be right. Who would believe that in 
a year or two Mrs. Marvin might be a grandmother? 
The idea seems absurd t She looks and is so young, 
so breezy, so full of energy. I cannot imagine her 
framed t^ an arm-chair and a foot-warmer. But the 
majority of Englishwomen, I think, retain their first 
youth mudi longer than most of my countrywomen. 
I make an exception in favour of some everlasting 
stars of our stage. Do Englishwomen, then, drink 
en secret at the fountain of Jouvence? Perhaps the 
I»incipal cause of their enduring brightness may be 
that they have far more numerous interests in life 
than we Frenchwomen care to have; and it is good. 
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It k«^s them mentally and bodily active and young. 
A Fnachwoman's thoughts are compassed between 
the faur walls of her house, or, to be more just, between 
the ramparts of her town. ' She cares nothing fcH- 
politics unless her husband and her son are political 
men; she travds, but without enthusiasm, and never 
enjoys her travels thoroughly unless all her children 
are travelling with her. She has many acquaintances 
but very few friends; her own kith and kin suffice 
to her want of affection. She has no independent life 
of her own, she lives for and through her own family. 
It is often admirable, but it is also du chauvinisme en 
petit, and as such has a narrowing influence on one's 
mind and range of utility. 
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CEST dr&e, the majority of ray coimtrywoinen 
manage sMnehow to appear pretty even when 
they are not — which is not seldcMii — while many 
Englishwomen succeed in appearing plain when posses- 
sing all the elements that go to the making of attrac- 
tiveness. Someone said to me the other day : " What, 
do you really admire Miss X. ? But she is generally 
considered a frump." 

Now Miss X. has a perfectly charming profile, which 
in itself is salvation from plainness. Let her hair 
adhere less rigidly to her temples, let her wear higher 
collars and lower corsets, et voild une petite femme fas 
mat du tout. Tris simple, il ne ^agit que de savoir. 

It is chiefly when you see an agglomeration of 
women belonging to the "smart" set that you are 
struck with the inappropriateness (en voili un mot! 
It ot^t to have been German), the inaj^ropriateness 
(oufl) of the term applied to that category of English 
society. Yesterday, Sunday (yes, Sunday I Is not 
London getting very sacrilegious?) I went to Prince's 
Skating Qub with Mrs. Marvin. There were about 
a hundred people on the ice, but I only saw three really 
smart women there. Three per cent ; small return, 
isn't it? 
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Mrs. Marvin was undoubtedly the queen of that 
steel-shod crowd, in her princess frock of black velvet 
of just the right length, dis[^aying only what should 
be displayed of two nervous, shapely l^s in black silk 
stockings. The two other most chic skaters, after my 
friend, were, one, a certain Miss F., piquante et 
menue, looking as if she had stepped out of one of 
Willette's clever hoardings, and making up for the 
briefness of her skirt by the hugeness of her toque, 
with the feminine sense of logical justice which m^es 
us add to the train of our evening frocks the inches 
we deduct from the top. Then, third in smartness, a 
little kittenish thing in grey velvet, with the languor- 
ous eye and stayless grace of a nougat vendor at a 
Turkish bazaar. Mon Dieu, I have no doubt she is 
perfectly comme U faut. but, well, she would not have 
looked out of place at the Palais de Glace after five. 

Among the things I jotted down in my notebook 
yesterday is that the skating Englishwoman seems to 
have a fondness for feathery hats and anachronistical 
streamers. Also that flirting is more briskly practised 
around the rink and in the tea-room than on the ice 
itself, the exertion of skating being, perhaps, a suffi- 
cient safety valve for the energy of the skaters. Tiens, 
mais, by the way, would not the same reascMi explain 
the relative indifference of Englishmen towards wo- 
men ? Hunting and golfing and cricketing and foot- 
balling, and — I don't know the names of all their 
games, I am sure — doesn't it take it out of one ? 

English people don't skate with their bust and their 
hips as French people do. They skate well and cor- 
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rectly, and never seem to get hot. The best skater 
at Prince's, however, is not an Englidunan. He has 
an unimaginable, indescribable grace, and a cruel face, 
a face of the eagle type. As he swooped, poised on 
one foot, in a narrowii^ circle, he reminded one of a 
bird of prey, swift, sure, and ^tiless. Strange how 
you can easily see the animal in some people. Mrs. 
Marvin's comparison was more charitable than mine, 
if not so true. She said the man looks like Mercury 
of the fleet foot and the mocking smile, Anywzy 1 
noticed that most of the women followed him with 
&scinated eyes. It is a fact that we do like a " soup- 
Con " of brutality in the opposite sex. 

It is in obedience to the law of contrast that the 
walls of the skating rink represent views of the torrid 
desert? I suggest to Ae management fiords, icebei^, 
and polar bears when the present frescoes will have 
gone the way of all things. " O Ai^ropriateoess, thou 
art but a namet" 
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C'EST trh ennuyeux, It seems that I am a poor 
little sans-le-sou. My aunt tcJd me this morn- 
ing when I asked for some cash for my spring 
hats. I never imagined I was to be an heiress, but 
father always said I would have a nice little dot, une 
petite dot rondelette, two hundred and fifty thousand 
or three himdred thousand francs about That is not 
bad at all as French dots go. And now I am not to 
have any dot at all except a miserable little annuity 
father took for me when I was a baby and when -he 
was poor. How horrid, and I so much wanted that 
hew hat with the mauve Lancer feathers! 

So that's why, of course, my cousin Jules and his 
maman have not written to me since their letter of 
condoleances. Jules Louis Francois Marie de Trev- 
eret is my cousin gcrman and future husband, at least 
so it had been arranged between father and my Aunt 
Octavie at the first communion dinner of my cousin 
and myself, 

" Sont-ils gentils ensemble ces enfants. Hi, hi, on 
en reparlera dans dix ans," they had said. Jules and 
I then were both twelve. Since, we have not seen 
much of one another excq>t <hi our respective patron 
saint days, and for the Fete des Rois and New Year's 
Day, when we invariaWy dined at my aunt's little hotel, 
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Boulevard HausMnan, by the flickerii^ lig^t ef many 
candles. For Aunt Octavie's mother-in-law, to whom 
the hotel really belcm^, objected both to g:as and elec- 
tricity for tiie very good reason that neither was in 
use when she was bom. This, I believe, was the very 
same reason given in England for refusing a full- 
fledged lady barrister the right to practise, " No 
precedent," said ces Messieurs du Barreau. ... I 
have a girl friend who is an avocate at Brest. She 
is cut out for the work, if any human being ever 
was. She has not her tongue in her pocket, I assure 
you, and she is so very inquisitive by nature that 
cross-examination is a real pleasure to her. 

I think the best qualification for the Bar is a 
feminine temperament. But if we had lady jiidgts, 
pretty murderesses would not escape with a sob and a 
anile as they do under lenient and too gallant French- 
men. 

As to my Aunt Octavie, I have not kept a very gay 
remembrance of her dinners, during whidi I used to 
keep close to father as much as I could to escape the 
retail cruelties of my Cousin Jules, who, when his 
mother and Monsieur I'Abbe were not looking, made 
■faces at me, stole the dessert from my plate, pulled my 
hair, and kicked my shins under the taMe. For- 
tunately, we were not allowed to play by ourselves — 
a boy and girl, vous comprenez, it would not have been 
proper— or else the little monster in long curls — his 
mother could not be persuaded to cut his hair short 
before he was thirteen — ^would have sim^y tyrannised 
over me, knowing very well politeness would have 
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forbidden me to denounce him to our hostess. Vgh, 
the sly, mean little monkey 1 Of course penniless 
Phrynette would never be good enough for Monsieur 
Jules. They need not have feared I would become 
a crampon. I never intended marrying n^ cousin 
really, only it gave me a great prestige near my little' 
friends — the fact that I was engaged — but father 
would never have forced me, bien sur. My ex-Aanci 
is now in Dax with his mamma, who has rheumatism, 
and his prScepteur, I'abbe Pothin. I wish them joy 
of the mud, and I have no wish to see them again. I 
am not for you in any case. Cousin Jules. I am becom- 
ing so English that I dare intend to marry whom 
I [dease. 

" Why was I not told sooner I was a poor, penniless 
(wphan, eh ? Tell me that, Gradeuse." 

"Well, nta mie, thou wert so ill and so sad then, 
I had not the courage to tell thee, and afterwards, 
when thou lookest as if thou wert taking taste to life 
again, I thought to myself. Ah ! the poor little cab- 
bage, she'll know it quite soon enough." 

If I were the heroine of a novel, fair and distressed, 
the rig^t thing for Gradeuse to do would be to put 
her modest, hardly-earned savings at the disposal of 
her adored mistress, but in reality Gradeuse intends 
doing nothing of the kind, and her savings, if hard- 
earned, are not modest. My maid has two pretty 
houses at Rueil on the outskirts of Paris, and the rest 
of her funds is too well invested for her to draw from 
the hoard, even were I disposed to accept such a sacri- 
fice, which I am not. 

US 
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" You will have all that, ma belle, when your poor 
Gradeuse is no longer of this world. It's thanks to 
ce cher Monsieur I have invested my Economies so 
safely, and his darling will have it all when I die." 

Meanwhile Gracieuse considers that it is my aunt's 
role to play the mother-hen to the unwelcome dudc- 
ling, even to the finding of the worm. 

" She is rich enough, ma mie, and she has nobody 
|>ut herself and her diurch and societies to spend 
upon ; let us keep what I have as a pear for the thirst." 

It ann(^5 me very much to be so dependent on 
Aunt Barbara. If we loved one another I would not 

feel humiliated in the least, but as it is And she 

was not at all sympathetic for poor papa when she 
spoke of the state of his finances this morning. 

" Ah, if poor Emily had lived she would have seen 
that money was not squandered in that shameful way, 
for your father earned what he wished— do you hear, 
Phrynette, literally what he wished — and what is left 
of it, pray? Ah, it costs money to be an amiable 
man." 

" But, my aunt, how could he have guessed, the 
poor darling, that he would die so youi^?" 

" One must foresee ; when one's pictures realise 
each a little fortune one has no excuse for leaving one's 
daughter with a mean little annuity of twelve thousand 
francs, and after having brought her up in such ex- 
travagance, too! You came here with a wardrobe 
fit for a Trust King's daughter, and yet your maid 
told me that after all bills had been settled she had 
just sufficient money for two tickets to Charing Cross. 
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It was lunacy on your father's part, guilty ltma(7, and 
as a Frenchman your father was still less excusable, 
for he had around him the good example of the strug- 
gling working classes, where the poorest parents de- 
prive themselves of so many smaU luxuries to make 
secure the future of their children. Ah, my poor 
sister, what she must have endured ! By the way " — 
my aunt drew from the chiffonier of her sitting-room 
a small box and an open letter — " this was forwarded 
to me by your s<rficitor, with all your father's p^xrs, 
as you were then unable to attend to any business. 
I had this necklace estimated," tapjwng on the lid of 
the box with her closed spectacles, " estimated. It is 
worth a little fortune. You will keep it or not, as 
you please. I should certainly advise you to keep it, 
as X consider it in the lig^t of a restitution; it's only 
to be wished that all the other sharks had shown as 
much decency of feeling as this — -er — person." 

The letter on mauve paper, with gold initials, and 
hi^ly scented, informed M. Glaize that " Madame 
Corah de Ste Colombe, de I'opha Comique, having 
learnt with much regret that the little girl of her poor 
friend, Maurice Chedor, was left without any personal 
fortune, would be glad if Mile. Chedor would accept 
this babiole, a token of bonne camaraderie of M. 
Ch6dor, as a souvenir of her father and as a marie 
of sympathy and deep regret." 

" Of course I can't accept it! " I exclaimed, flushed, 
and with tears that would roll down, " since you say it 
is so valuable, but what a kind woman that Madame de 
Sainte Colombe must be. What a delicacy I I must 
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write to her at once and thank her. Strange father 
never spoke about her; perhaps she was chiefly a friend 
of my mother though, and stopped visiting after mother 
died. But I have seen her on picture post cards, I 
remember, and she is lovely, les plus beaux bras de 
Paris. I'll write to her now." 

"You'll do nothing of the kind," said Aunt Bar- 
bara as she closed both the jeweller's box and thin lips 
with a snap. " Either you are very foolish or very 
innocent, but in any case you will leave the matter to 
me and your solicitor. Now go and put on your tulle 
frodc I expect the Dean and his wife few dinner, 
and, Phrynette, do me the pleasure of smoothing your 
hair." 
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IDONT know what it is that makes London's 
mood so sober. There is a lack of elasticity in 
the very air, like in a long drawn-out November 
day. No wonder the English have no sense of hu- 
mour, ^ai un grain, not for two sous (Punch and the 
English judges have acquired all its reserved rights), 
and sometimes their unconsciousness of the droll things 
of life is irresistibly funny. This morning I received 
a spring catalogue of dainty lingerie, beautifully illus- 
trated and got up— ^glish firms are unsurpassed in 
this respect. For me, like for all women, catalogues 
have a great attraction. I love to make a leisurely 
choice of thii^ I don't intend to buy. Was it in fun 
or in all business-like seriousness that this frothy, 
frilly, attractive petticoat was baptised " The Invinci- 
ble"? Price, 32s. 6d. It is really cheap at that I 
Frail virtue, there is your chance. And to you plain 
sisters is evidently destined " The Conquest," this irre- 
sistibly smart Van Dycked underskirt Pauvre Van 
Dyck, (Mi va-t-il se nicherf 

Apropos of skirts, and speaking of lack of humour, I 

met an editor the other day, a " real, live " editor of a 

great daily as you people say, I don't know why. Are 

editors, as a rule, supposed to be chimeras, or corpses, 

in 
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or what ? It was a Sunday morning, in th« Park, near 
the statue of the patient Achilles. All the same ga doit 
le gener cet homme to be in such meagre clothing — I 
mean Achilles, not the editor — while all these people 
circulate around him in their glorious Sunday best. 
Lady Dare and the editor were, it seems, old acquaint- 
ances, and conversed together. Lady Dare is really 
a charming talker for an Englishwoman, and little by 
little she made me talk too, very much against my will, 
for, though I know English pretty well (don't I?) 
my accent is merely a matter of moods and choice with 
me. I have a thoroughly eclectic taste as regards pro- 
nunciation, and when taking to a strange person feel 
but unstably secure, but if that person ever ventures 
a puzzled " I beg your pardon? " then it is all over 
with me, all, my English is gone. And some English 
words have a teasing knack of resemblii^ one another 
so closely, as I have leamt to my humiliation chi sev- 
eral occasions, once, for instance, when I complained 
that the " frog " made me coug^. Another time I 
created some repressed amusement among the assist- 
ants of a boot shop by asking for very high " wheels," 
and on another occasion, when I pronounced the old 
En^^ish " kipper" of Jacob's seafaring tales to be quite 
deligjitful. However, that Sunday there was no 
mishap, and I aired my very best English for the 
benefit of our friend, the editor. 

It was the Fete of St. Jean, and I spoke of the way 
in which the day was celebrated in France. I de- 
scribed the quaint custom of lighting bonfires on the 
grand'place in small provincial towns and villages, and 
lU 
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how the more agile portion of the population jumped, 
with a small straw cross of St. Jean in their hand, over 
the flames, the men in their blue linen suits, the girls 
in their cheap multi-coloured bodices, coiifies with a 
bright handkerchief, or the white cap with flapping 
wings like a seagull in the wind. 

" It sounds very picturesque, your celebration of 
St. Jean," said the editor ; " it would make very good 
copy, topical too. You'll pardon me, Lady Dare, won't 
you, if I talk shop, but I wonder if Mademoiselle 
would write for me all that she has just related to us 
so charmingly? " 

Of course I did not let myself be " prayed," and my 
" copy " was in in two days after. Oh, the pure yet 
intoxicating joy of one's first article I I had it very 
badly, but what tamed my pleasure was — and it is 
there the English sense of humour comes in, or rather 
does not come in — they made such an extraordinary 
alteration. Now, have English editors the right to 
do that ? It is rather sans-ghte, and the maiming must 
often be prejudicial to the writer, I should think. 
This is the alteration in all its prudishness run mad. 
I am quoting, " The girls in their cheap multi-coloured 
bodices " ("and skirts "), added someone whose 
moral sense will take nothing for granted. O De- 
cency, what absurdities are committed in thy name! 

" It can't be the editor. It must be some other ass," 
said M<mty. 

I had asked Monty to punctuate my article for me, 
and also to verify the orthography, but the latter he 
declined to do, saying that I spelt infinitely better 
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than he did. Fancy not being able to spell correctly 
in one's own language, and, still worse, confessing it I 
Between ourselves, I think Monty is more or less of an 
ignoramus, yet he is a Cambridge man. 

What can he have done there all these years, if he 
cannot even spell properly? It seems he was a ajAea- 
did bat (whatever tliat is; my dictionary says it means 
a nocturnal bird, it must be some pet name, no doubt), 
and that on three occasions he made a hundred in each 
innings, so Sir Austen says (that must have something 
to do with Greek verses, I should think). It seems also 
that as a footballer he is just Ai (I am quoting). But 
that does not help him when it comes to decide 
whether "dependence " should be spelt with e or ana. 
And I did not know that English boys were sent to a 
university merely to develop their muscles. I do not 
think that as a rule Englishmen are as learned as our 
men. While, for instance, French students go through 
a course of law as a finishing touch to their general 
studies and preparatory to the embracing of any career, 
here it seems young men only study law who Intend 
practising it as judges, barristers, or solicitors. The 
English are so practical that even as regards education 
they go in for specialising; they leave botany, astrol- 
ogy, chemistry, natural history, and other "y's" to ' 
those who intend distinguishing themselves in any of 
these branches, with, however, the exception of ge<^- 
raphy. I give them a good mark for geography. As 
a nation of travellers and colonists they no doubt find 
it useful to know the globe dans les coins. The same 
can be said of the girls' education. Certificates, 
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brevets and bacccdawSati, so comnuMi in France even 
among the poorer classes, seem here to be a distinction 
sougfit only by girls whose ambition is to become a 
teacher or a governess. Perhaps this may account for 
the many little slips revealed sometimes in the con- 
versaticm of even educated Engli^women. It was 
only the other day that Lady Dare amused me, when 
we made a rather distressing discovery in our plate 
in a restaurant, by declaring that she had no idea 
maggots were laid 1^ flies. 

" Well, my dear, and why ^KMild I know ? " she 
said sensiUy enough, " I never intended rearing up 
mag^s." 

But there is one thii^ one must concede to the 
Er^lish and that is their tenacity, their energy, and, 
above all, their method. If not particularly quick, 
English peojde are very thorough, and they apply their 
thoroughness to phy as well as to- work. It is quite 
an English proverb, that whidi says : " What is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well." They believe in 
training, and they act according to their belief. 

A girl is drilled in accomplishments as a seedier is 
in warfare. I know of no other girl who spends so 
much time and trouble towards acquirit^ the amenities 
of life as the Englidi girl. Let us take deportment, 
for instance. We have in France an equivalent word 
— maiHtien. Maintten is supposed to be taught by the 
dancing-masteTTbut as a matter of fact it is no lor^r 
tau^t at all. It is an art cwisidered as natural, allied 
to irmer refinement, like, for instance, the sweet in- 
flexion of a voice, and therefore taken for granted. 
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Now in England deportment is taking quite a large 
place in a girl's education. They have given it an im- 
posing Greek name, " callisthenics," and there are few 
prettier sights than a callisthenic class full of juvenile 
students deporting themselves to the accompaniment 
of musical bells and spirited piano-playing. I had 
never seen a scene of this kind until the other day, 
when I accompanied the " Asparagus " little girt with 
whom I have made friends to her class, and I had a 
real pleasure in watching the charming vue d'ensewble 
of all those little people, marching, bending, pirouet- 
tir^ in cadence, the graceful tension of their slender 
arms, the dainty precision of their brown-stodcinged 
legs. What perfect, exquisite little legs have Engli^ 
children, I notice I Firm little I^s, neither too thin 
nor flabby, strong, agile little l^s that tell of a healthy 
out-of-door life, from much kicking of balls, of much 
skipping, of much running after hoops. Unfortu- 
nately, the grace of the English children i& merdy the 
evanescent grace of all young sup^Je things, and it 
seems a pity that the long and troublesome study of 
deportment should show so little effective result in the 
finished article, I mean the grown-up g^ri. After 
several years of callisthenic training the English girl 
has not lost the stoc^ of her shoulders, nor the limpness 
of her arms. Callisthenics may have increased her 
vitality, but it does not seem to have develc^d her 
bust, nor curved her back at the waist, nor enlarged 
her narrow, immovable hips. The English girl is spir- 
ited, proud, dignified, self-reliant, mais vrai, you would 
never guess it by seeing her walk. Her waJk is hum- 
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ble, and an humble walk is not pretty, is it ? It makes 
you want to tell her, " Look up, ma chh-e, look up, 
there is nothing to be ashamed of." 

I don't want you to think I found nothings to admire 
in the Ei^lish girls. I do; indeed, I do. I adore 
their hair, for instance (not the way they dress it, 
though), and their skin, and their expression, so can- 
did and everlastingly young, and above all their exquis- 
itely modulated voice — their speaking voice, I mean. 
(There is in punctuation a mark of interrogation and 
a mark of exclamation. Why not one of emphasis? 
It would better serve its purpose than merely italic 
type.) 

The professor of callisthenics was in herself as great 
a curiosity to me as was her professi<»i, though perhaps 
not so great an advertisement as the efficiency of her 
methods in producing elegance of attitudes and bodily 
beauty. Imagine a clean-shaven, middle-aged, medium- 
sized gentleman, who, for a wager, or on a Carnival 
day, would have dared exhibit himself in a skirt 
Short hair under a masculine straw hat, stiff collar, 
uncompromising tie, straight coat and shirt, and man- 
nish feet — the maiden professor had everything of a 
man, except, perhaps, pride of sex. One thing puzzles 
me. I saw this lady inside her classroom, but I would 
like to know if she really dares show herself outside 
in this half-masquerading attire, and whether the street 
arabs show themselves merciful. I suppose they do, 
or her Sensitiveness — ^the most powerful element of a 
woman's soul — would cry for the routine of the in- 
conspicuous long hair and a frock. Why are the street 
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urchins of a less sarcastic turn of mind in London than 
are the Paris gamins? Is it due to good taste (yet 
this is an unusual quality among' their class), or is it 
due to lack of humour ? One thing certain is that they 
do not lack observation, nor a certain harmless and 
would-be witty way of thinking aloud about the object 
of their observation. I experienced it once at my 
expense, if that is not too big a way of talking about a 
very trivial little adventure. It was a fine, warm day, 
pregnant with spring, with a lurching sun playing hide- 
and-seek from behind the London smoke and partly 
veiled like some Oriental beauty. I felt that my black 
and crape would be out of unison with the day and, 
as Sir Austen had promised to fetch me to visit the 
Wallace Collection, I had put on a pretty new frock of 
so pale a grey as to tempt all the dirt of London, with 
gloves, hat, etc., en suite, as they say in England. 

It felt quite delicious walking by his side, and we 
amble with ensemble too. I have just time to make 
two steps for his one. He has the long English stride 
with a sudden lurching forward of the shoulders which 
our snobs of the boulevards are at such pains to imi- 
tate. To judge of a woman's walk and mien in the 
streets one must see her with a man l^ her side. They 
complete one another. He lends her strength, she 
lends him grace, like seaweed on a rock. (Funny how 
all simple-minded people, like savages and myself, are 
fond of similes.) When I had received from every 
passer-by more than the usual share of attention that 
any fresh girl of seventeen with a new frock, which 
fits her well, has a right to expect, a growing uneasi- 
ness caused me to ask Sir Austen : 
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" Do you know what a tape is, Brother Austen? " 

" Most certainly," with an offended air. 

" Wd], then, be so good as to walk a little behind 
and tell me if I have not got a tape hanging some- 
where, or perhaps it is the braid of my skirt that has 
come undone. Be quick, but don't look as if you w^e 
looking. You understand? " 

After a few seconds of keen anxiety on my part. Sir 
Austen caught me up. 

" Everything is just ship-shape ; no trace of any 
tape . . . or . . . things." 

" Oh, but there must be something. Don't you see 
how people stare ? " 

" Wdl, of course they stare, but " 

"Oh, no, it is not that, it's Why, it is my 

boots." 

And it was my boots. I was wearing patent boots 
with grey uppers, and evetyone was takii^ stock of 
such an unheard of footgear. Yet, what will you? 
I could not, even to please people, wear brown boots 
with a dove-grey frock, could I ? I bore the inspection 
bravely until an imp of a shoeblack, with a spiritual 
smile on his lips and a black brush in his hand\ 
humorously solicited my patrcMiage with a caustic : 

" Shine, miss ? " 

" The grinning idiot," said Sir Austen, but we both 
lauded and, renouncing the pleasure of the prom- 
enade, finished the journey in a cab. 

I will not give up wearii^ French boots for the sake 
of the populace, but, like the shoes of the £m[H%ss 
Josephine, I sha'n't walk in them. 
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How is it English boots are so clumsy? No need 
to be a shoemaker to know that a short, pointed boot 
will make a foot appear broad and squat. It is merely 
a matter of prospective. I'd rather go barefoot, ma 
parole, 1 would, dian wear British-raade feet-covering. 
I don't deny them any merit except smartness. They 
may be good, but goodness is not everything. Look 
at my aunt, for instance. She is good, and yet who 
cares for her? Nobody in the whole world but me. 
Yes, I am beginning to love Aunt Barbara, in spite of 
herself. I don't know why, for I certainly do not 
like her ; perhaps it is the fault of my " artichoke heart," 
as father used to say — a leaf to everybody, see? Now 
Lady Dare, on the other hand, is not exactly what you 
would call. . . . No, no, Hirynette, de la chariti, 
ma cMre. Well then, to come to a safe subject, 
the English boots. They may wear splendidly, but 
that makes it worse. An a^y thing has no right to 
endure. 
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IF you sound the " 1," people know at once you 
are a rotter — at least so I am told. 
You can't possibly play golf and look tidy; your 
hat won't stand it, and when you brandish that Uiing 
above your head, up goes your blouse out of your belt, 
and you look so baggy. You can't wear decent shoes 
because your heels make holes in the ground and the 
men say you are spoiling the turf. I know all about 
golf. I almost played it once. 

We went to spend a week in Heme Bay, Lady Dare 
and I. She had been cn'dered a rest cure, but she said 
that if she stayed in town she would not have the 
moral strength to go through with it; so she chose 
Heme Bay, because she said there was nothing to do 
there and nobody to see, so she would rest perforce. 
And in fact there was nothing to do, but there were 
golf links. We stayed at the hotel. Lady Dare, I and 
Felicie. 

It is the first time that I have lived at a hotd. 
When we went to the sea or the country with petit 
pire we always rented a chalet, as most French people 
do, and there we settled with Gracieuse, the coc4c, 
Femand — father's man — the cat and my white mice. 
Father gave me one each time I consented to have a 

I4S 
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tooth pulled out — milk teeth, of course. Father hated 
hotel life and everything and everybody in a hotel — 
the tii>-beg^ng waiter; the Janus-faced proprietor, 
obsequious with the client and rude to the staff; the 
anaemic lady at the desk; and, above all, to eat in 
the same room with anyone who can pay for his meal, 
and sleep in a room which any diseased traveller may 
have rendered a hotbed of microbes. Of course petit 
pire used to talk in this way because he was a Republi- 
can. For tolerance to offensive promiscuity, for 
broadness of mind and Christian-like love of your 
ne^hbour, give me a Tory. I know I'd prefer to 
travel in an empty third-class carriage with a first- 
class ticket than travel first with third-class passen- 
gers, especially in France. But then I too am a 
Republican 1 

I don't know how it is Gracieuse let me go at all. 
Lady Dare said Felicie would do for both of us, so 
Gracieuse put a paper bag of camomile in my box, in 
case I should eat too many chocolates, and slipped her 
scapulaiy around my neck, and said I was not to take 
it off on any account, and that I was not to go to sleep 
without making sure that all the windows were well 
closed. Gracieuse, like most French people of the 
older generation, has a dread of ventilation. Usually 
she herself makes the inspection of the windows, and 
it is (Hily when I am sure she is quite gone that I dare 
get up to pull down the sash. I hke fresh air, but 
I don't like hurting her feelings. She made me 
promise to wire for her if I had a sore throat, as 
her sister's " little last " was taken in one nig^t by 
croup. 
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" And now go, tnon petit chou, and don't do any- 
thing rash to turn my blood. Remember that thine old 
beast of Gradeuse has only thee, ma mie." 

Monty turned up two days after we had arrived, 
which made things quite homelike. We asked news 
from town as if we had been away and without papers 
for two months instead of forty-eight hours, Monty 
said that he had gone for the eleventh time to see 
Maud Allan, and that he had just seen from the 
placards that Cambridge had beaten Oxford, so that he 
had bought a sky-blue tie, and how did we like itP 
Some people have a disjointed conversation, haven't 
they? I thought there must have been an important 
examination going on, and perhaps Monty had a friend 
at Cambridge. Lady Dare cried " Hurrah " and ran 
to fetch a pale blue scarf, to match the tie, I suppose. 
English people have quaint ideas sometimes. 

Monty went to reconnoitre the place, and came back 
enthusiastic about the golf links. So next morning 
Lady Dare appeared at breakfast in a sort of knitted 
woollen jacket that hid her pretty waist, a peaked cap 
that hid her pretty curls, and flat shoes with round toes 
(horrorl) that took away fully two inches from her 
stature. If that is the right costume for golf, I don't 
think I shall like the game. Of course she looked 
pretty all the same, because when you have really good ' 
features nothing can make you lode ug^y, but it's 
not enough for a woman to be pretty, smartness is of 
far more value really; and if there were not such a 
number of women aware of the fact, why, la rue de 
la Paix might put up its shutters. 
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On the links there was a rustic pavilion where one 
could put the golfing instruments in and flirt, and a few 
men disporting themselves in red-and-Uack-striped 
coats that made them resemble large cochineals. One 
of the men Monfy knew, and introduced as Dr. Macna- 
mara. I wondered how his patients were getting on 
while he was playing golf; however, if he loses his 
practice it is none of my business. I said golf looked 
such a pleasant, easy little game I'd like to try, and Dr. 
Macnamara said he would teach me; but afterwards, 
when I had knocked his shins with the sharp side of the 
little stick with the iron end (you know what I mean), 
and when I kept on sending samples of earth and grass 
in his eyes, I think he must have repented. It is a sad 
fact that we almost always repent of our generous im- 
pulses. However, they all said I was getting on 
famously, and that perhaps I might hit the ball next 
time, so it was very encouraging; but I think they 
said that because they saw I very much wanted to cry. 

I find golf has a deteriixating influence on the 
manner of men. It's not flattering for a woman when 
a man has no eyes but for a tiny flag in the distance, 
no care for other progress than that of a silly little 
ball. . . . 

I don't care for golf, dScidement. I don't believe 
any French people really care for it. We have golf 
links at most of our watering-places, but they are only 
patronised by English golfers and French snobs, and 
with the latter it's only a pose. They play golf because 
tout i VAnglaise is the fashion, just as some ingenuous 
yoiuig men that I know in Paris send their washing 
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to be done in London. Of course it ccwnes back with 
more holes, more starch, and less finish than if it had 
been given to a French rcpasseuse, but then one must 
sacrifice to chic. . . . 

They played golf until lunch-time, and I looked on 
and said between two yawns that it was so interesting 
to watch them; then we left the links en groupes. 
On the way back I said I was noting down my impres- 
sions of England and English people for the amuse- 
ment and edification of my children. I told Dr. 
Macnamara that, as he had been so kind as to teach 
me golf, he was to be in my impressions. He said it 
was very generous of me, but he hoped I would not 
put his language in too. I promised I would not, 
so I have not. Someone among the men remarked 
I looked wonderfully young to be the mrther of a 
family. I said, " Oh, but I am not, I am not even 
married yet, but of course I shall be. In France we 
have not so many ' old girls ' as there are here. I 
don't know why. I suppose it's because Frenchwomen 
don't like being single. It's so lonesome, and then 
you can't go anywhere by yourself except when you 
are so old you don't care any more to go anywhere. 
Then when I am married I won't be like all the French 
people I know. I won't be satisfied with just one or 
two children. No. I want a dozen — ^half-a-dozen 
boys and half-a-dozen girls, the boys first, so that they 
can take their sisters out when they are grown up and 
help to give them a dot." 

Monty said, " Capital plan that, but what if you have 
no children? Will that precious book of yours be lost, 
to the wcwld?" 
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" Oh, well, in tiiat case it would be for my grand- 
children, of course! " 

It takes little to amuse the Ei^lish. They all 
laughed at everything I said, except Lady Dare, who 
kept on pinching my arm, I can't think why. I sup- 
pose she is sorry she has no children. Yes, that must 
be it. Yet, why should some people be humiliated not 
to have children. I don't think there is much in- 
dividual merit in it, nor, if you ask me, in collabora- 
tion of any kind. 

Sir Austen is down in the country. He has a seat 
somewhere in Buckin^amshire ; does it mean there is 
also a Parliament there? I don't like asking questions 
about everythii^ I want to know, because it seems all 
my questions are laughable, so I prefer not to know 
rather than be ridiculous. 

Still I think I am improving in my English. I can 
see that as I read over my diary — no, this is not a 
diary, there are no dates, you see; it's cmly a nonsense 
book that I commit for want of having anything bet- 
ter to do. Keeping a diary is a very inccmsiderate 
thing to do, as it serves only to get your friends into 
trouble. And suppose you leave unlocked the drawer 
in which you keep your diary? It's too terrible to 
think of, unless, of course, you dcMi't write the truth in 
it, but then, what is the use of it? To help one to 
remember things ? Bah ! One recipe for happiness is 
to cultivate a short memory. All this sounds very 
deep and clever. I don't understand it myself, but 
petit phe used to say it, so it must be true. All the 
bits of wisdom disgorged by my Swan fountain pen 
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(it look's like an advertisement) are echoes of petit 
phr^s philosophy. He knew everything, I believe. 
Why did he not give me more of his cleverness ! With 
him it was a strong, deep-rooted plant; with me, 
though I am not stupid, you know, cleverness springs 
at odd moments and unexpected places, like ill-sized, 
unassorted sprouts. 

" Dates and debts," petit pire used to say, " are 
things to be carefully forgotten." I don't know what 
dates he'd rather not remember, but I don't think he 
could have any debts ; he was too kind for that. Why 
is it that people here speak of their debts as proudly 
8S they brag about their bags of game ? It is a smart 
thing to have. I think one can sacrifice too much for 
smartness. For instance. Lady Dare was telling me 
the other day about that book ^e is going to lend me, 
and she said, speaking of the woman in the book, 
" and then she took a lover, not because she cared 
for him particularly, but because it was a smart thii^ 
to do, don't you know? " Well, when I am married, 
if I have lovers, I say " if " because one never knows. 
I am not like Mathieu de la Drome, who can always 
in his almanach infallibly predict in January what 
weather there will be in December, at least Gracieuse 
swears by him. Well then, if I have lovers — I use 
the plural because these arc, like oysters, always men- 
tioned in number. Speaking of a woman who has 
one lover is banal, but lend her a half-dozen or so 
and at once she becomes more interesting, less ordin- 
ary, you want to know more about her — there must be 
som^hing in that woman. So that, as I was saying, 
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if I have lovers (oh dear, I'll never get out of this 
sentence, I am tired of them already) I think th^ 
will require judicious choosing. It's like choosing a 
hat — it is a!l very well for i^ to be smart, but the 
thing must suit your type first. Of course one must 
be up to date, but that's not the chief consideration. 
And I don't think I'll wear a toque this winter. I tried 
one at Lewis's the other day — ^you know, one of these 
huge, hairy things like a foot-warmer. But " I do not 
love me " in it. Imagine a grenadier de la garde who 
would not grow up. 

I hope we sha'n't stay long in Heme Bay. It is not 
folkhon. ' And golf is so disappointing t 
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« ^^^ H, I want it. Brother Austen, I do want it 
I I so I Look at the darling little windows, 
X_^and at the chimneys covered with ivy. If 
I were to write to the King and say I would be a 
model caretaker, do you think he might let me live 
there? I would not mind showing tourists over if 
□ecessaiy, at least I would mind, but I would be polite 
to them. As it is no one lives there, it's happiness 
wasted, and goodness too. One could not help being 
good under that thatched roof. I'd be h^q>y tliere 
as life is longl" 

No, Sir Austen did not think I had much chance of 
gettit^ Queen Anne's cottage in Kew Gardens, the 
loveliest cottage one can dream of, set in fairyland. 
Leading to the cottage is a !ane, grass-carpeted and 
mysterious between the trees, and on each side of the 
lane imagine a sea, a Uuish-mauve sea (like an Im- 
pressionist's vagary), an undulating sea of bluebells. 
They are so thick, they hide the green of the grass and 
that of their very leaves. It is all tdue, blue^ blue. 
It throws me into a frenzied enthusiasm, I feel like a 
colt in a rich green field. How I'd love to throw my- 
self in all that Mue, to writhe in it, to roll in it, to 
crush it, to kiss it, to sleep in it and wake in the 
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morning with the feel of it under my chedc, with 
blcxnns in my hair, and clutched in my hands. 

Austea says I am a pagan. If to be a pagan means 
to love the real thii^ like the trees and the sim, 
and the poiMs so enigmatic, and the wind that lifts 
your hair as you run, and the smell of crushed grass, 
and, oh, je tie sais pas mot, all, everything that makes 
you happy to be alive, then, yes, I am a pagan. And 
so is he, for he loves all these things, though not so 
exuberantly as I do. If he did not I would dislike 
him — more, despise him. It's very uncharitable, I 
know, but I have a contemptuous dislike for people 
who can't hear music, and can't tell blue iron green. 
They can't help it, it's true, well, neither can I. They 
are inferior beings, inccHnpIete, not quite human, don't 
you think? 

We discovered a tiny pond, with a tree up to the 
waist in it, and pink and white nymi^uea, solitary 
and majestic, sitting on the water like on a throne. 

" It's here they found Ophelia," I said. 

" Yes, where the water is blade, over there under 
the pink nymphsea." 

I am so glad he lends himsdf spontaneously to 
make-bdieve. I am so glad he understands. If he 
had seen in the sleeping little pool merely six feet of 
stagnant, insanitary water, there could have been no 
communion between us at all. 

What lovable flowers are water-lilies I There are 
flowers one can admire but feel no tenderness for. 
Take the mignonette, for instance, and the pansy, the 
geranium, the dahlia, the foxgloves, so many of them 
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— ^podil their personality does not appeal to you. 
And then think of the rose, the lily, and the lilac — 
oh, the lilac, those intensely white grapes still green 
at the tip, and so perfect, so crisp, so compact that you 
want to bite them. There are huge bushes of them 
in Kew Gardens near the sun temple — purple, blue, 
pink, mauve, violet, and dead white. They called me 
from the cottage. I came straight to them, guided 
by the smell. But to come I had to tear mysdf away 
frcxn the rhododendrons. You never saw such a 
wealth of blooms. And the colours] from a faint 
flush to a deep flame. They were so noble, so mag- 
nificent, I could only say, " Oh I " and gasp at each 
beautiful towering bush, but I love the blud)ells best. 

" Z<rfa must have seen this, Brother Austen, when 
he wrote of the ' Paradou.' " 

" Perhaps. But no, there were also fruits for 
Albine to pluck, here only flowers for Phrynette to 
see." 

We had tea in the Gardens under a creeper-covered 
pavilion on the ^de of a lai^;«r avenue. In that 
avenue you can see where the " little peo{4e " meet 
at night and dance; the trace of their tiny feet has 
worn large rings on the grass. Austen says he knows 
an Irishman who is quite intimate with the " little 
people," so there! I have so often wished I could 
be superstitious ; cHie is never lonely who has fairies, 
goblins, farfadets, gnomes and djinns, legends and 
beliefs for companitHis. 

We could not very well hdp seeing the Pagoda, 
but we kept away ivom it as much as possible and. 
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quite unexpectedly, behind some evergreen bushes, we 
stumbled on a shrub of pink briars, lovely, fragile, 
complicated little briars of the colour of blotting- 
paper. A whiff of remembrane came to me at the 
sight. Around Aunt Hortense's domain, where petit 
ph-e and I spent so many happy holidays, there are 
fields and fields of the same briar, and oh, I remember 
so well. We used to get up at four o'clock in sum- 
mer, father and I, to have a peep at the rising sun in 
the pink horizon. There in the south of France the 
dawn is short and dazzling. I still can see the 
streaked sky, the orange sun between the rents in 
the white mist, and the briar as far as one could see, 
eadi twig tied to another by dewy webs. Then, sud- 
den^, no mist in the dancing air, no shadow on the 
pink earth, no cloud on the indigo sky, the sun had 
beccme a burning mass of gold, and petit ph'e and 
I returned to our beds, chilly but radiant, for three 
more hours' sleep. To come upon that clump of 
pink briar in Kew Gardens was almost like stumbling 
over a tomb — France seemed so far — and then, petit 
ph-e. . . . 

I knelt and put my arm^ around the ^rub, and 
buried my nose in it. 

Sir Austen is very gentle mannered ; he wiped my 
eyes and the knees of my frock almost as tenderly as 
Gracieuse would have done. 

Have you seen the roses in Kew Gardens? Of 
course you have. Everyone has, I suppose, who is in 
England in June. Before we had seen them at all 
behmd the yew hedge I had said to Austen: "Oh, 
but it smells like France here! " 
IM 
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And then we turned the corner, and here was a 
bed of blood-red Victor Hugo, in all their glory. And 
the Carcdine Testout, and La France, and the William 
Allen Ridiardson in their buds of the colour of the 
ydce of e^:s, and those magnificent German Fraus, 
IMire, large, healthy and prolific. O the delights of 
such a collection! It made me perfectly unhaj^y. 
And then there were other people, quite a crowd, 
looking at those roses, and I felt jealous. 

They were Philistines, all of them, I know. Could 
I not see they were far more interested in Sir Austen 
and myself than in flie roses, and I even heard a girl 
say to another, as she took stock of my frock: 

" You see, die skirt is gathered on the Inps under 
the tunic." 

Barbarian, va! 

If I had a garden of my own, I would have h^ 
hedges all around jt, and no one would enter it with- 
out showing patte blanche. 

We did not see all the Gardens, we could not, in 
only one afternoon. We spent half-an-hour in Nor- 
way, among the pine-trees, which we left at the tum- 
ii^ of a lane for a French garden of the seventeenth 
century, the pride of Le Notre. But we were very 
glad when the pretentious little alley between borders 
of box broi^t us to the English country, with 
around us the sweet, enervating smell of new-mown 
hay — not Kchara's Nowveau Foin Coupi, which is 
very, very nice, you know, Bichara, but whidi (not 
even yours) smdls of anything but hay. 

I clasped my two hands around Sir Austen's aim, 
and made him stand stilL 
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" Brother Austen." 

"Little sister!" 

" I am not going home to-night, nor you eitfier, I 
won't let you. We'll hide here somewhere and let 
them shut us ia I must sec those fairy gardens by 
moonlight. We can sleep in the hay. You II have 
this stack and that's mine. We'll be very 'comfy,' 
but if I call, come at once; I may have a spider in 
my nedc." 

He laughs. 

"Oh, but I mean it. Oh. let us. Wliy not? I 
won't catch oAd, it's quite wann this evening." 

" No, you little temptress." 

"Oh, do say yes, do, dot" and I dance esrcitedly 
around him. 

He shakes his head. " What about Lady Barbara 
and Gracieuse, eh?" 

" Oh, it's all right, they know you are with me." 

" TTiat does not make it any the better, I am 
afraid. Those absurd convenances, Phrynette, you 
see." 

" Convenances! Oh, Austen, voyonsi but you 
might have had a-girl like me for your daii^ter if 
you had not wasted so many years I " 

There, I am afraid, my tact slipped from me in 
my excitement. 

Austen still says no, but he laughs no more. And 
he spells no with diree n's, so it's no good insisting 
any longer. (All the same, I like a man who can pit 
his will against mine.) 

Slowly, soberly, regretfully, we pass imder the 
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fragrant arch of the rose walk, towards the gate 
where the Uon and the unicorn keep watch over our 
" Paradou." 

On the threshold Sir Austen stops and turns with 
a sigh towards the enchanted land behind us. There, 
I knew it t He also would have liked to see the little 
pond, blue under the moon. 
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LADY DARE was not at home that afternoon, 
but I was told Sir Austen had said he wished 
to see me if I called. I found him in the 
library, standing by a huge wood fire — the only kind 
of fire one ought to have, really. It is so mudi 
more beautiful than a coal fire, and the crackling 
of the logs and the sparks stimulate one's mind in 
the dulness of a closed room. 

Sir Austen's smile of welcome interrupted a 
frown. 

" Ek, hienf " I said, pushing away a jhIc of papers 
frOTn the comer of the writing-taWe, that I might sit 
there, "have you speculated on the Stock Exchange 
and lost, or did you risk too much at bridge?" 

" Neither," said Sir Austin, kicking a log bade 
into the blaze with the energy of crossness. " I 
leave the one to fools and the other to women. But 
to-morrow is Vivian's birthday, her thirty-fifth birth- 
day." 

" Twen^-eig^th," I corrected. 

" Oh, is it to be her twenty-eighth this year? " he 
asked with a smile — brothers are so ungallant " The 
deuce if I know what I am going to give her." And 
he pulled his fair moustache as if for an inspiration. 
" She has so many things, too many things." 

J67 
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"Give her a book," I suggested. 

" Oh, she has no time for reading*. You have no 
idea how hard-worked a London smart woman is. 
Vivian has got The Times craze, like everyone else, 
but she makes Monty read the books that float on 
the surface, so to speak, and tell her about them 
while they go shopping together." 

"Give her a jewel then. A woman never has 
enou£^ of them." 

" But I know nothing about trinkets. Will you 
come with me and help me to choose ? " 

A quarter of an hour afterwards both of us were 
doing Bond Street I like Bond Street The shops 
there are less aggressive, the goods more discreet, 
and the women more refined than in other streets. 

We almost quarrelled, because I would not go 
into the shop before I had inspected everything in 
the window. He said that was not the way to buy. 
I said it was the way women always did their shop- 
|»ng. Then once in the shop he seemed to lose ail 
his nerve. Why, he would have bought the very first 
thing the man showed us. But I did ntA let him. 
I had come to help him through, and I said, "Oh 
no, not zat!" so often that I could see he wanted 
to say "Damn!" and run away. It's funny men 
would face the silent death of the Sahara without a 
tremor, but it is with a craven heart they explore a 
jeweller's shop. Yet I could not let any old thing 
left over from the deluge be passed off on him simply 
because he was only a man with mon^ to spend. 
So I protected him as best I could. I wanted some- 
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thing artistic, but — it sounds strange and yet I assure 
you it is true — I saw nothing artistic in the shop at 
all. Plenty of splendid stone* — ^yes, pearls, white, 
chaste and demure, like an English debutante; rubws 
like the loose grains of a pomegranate; topazes like 
die dregs of a glass of Chartreuse; turqucMses like 
some bits of serene sky set in a ray of sun; and 
diamonds beautiful, though not at all so beautiful as 
a drop of dew — the parting tear of dawn — on a 
cabbage leaf. There were millions of francs' worth 
of gems in that shc^, I dare say, but I saw no jewel 
I'd really care for — ^no design, no chic — ^it was all so 
conventional, so dhnodi. I thought of our Lalique, 
and Boutet de Monvel, and other less famous artisans 
of art, who had made the setting of a jewel more 
admirable still than Qie stone, and wondered that 
London — London, the universal provider — could 
offer nothing else to its fair women than those soul- 
less mnaments. 

We bou^t a funny little charm for Lady Dare, a 
small monkey of diamonds with a grinning face of 
rubies. It was a rather useless and not over-beautiful 
thing, but somehow I thought she'd like it. 

" Yob see," as I explained afterwards to her 
brother, " she is so fond of beasts." 

" She is overfond of puppies, anyhow," he ex- 
claimed. The anger in his tone made me look up 
and follow the direction of his eyes, md as a smaiit 
brot^ham whirled by I saw in it a large blue hat 
which I knew well, and very close to the hat a pretty 
boyish face that I knew still better. 
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"Why," I gasped, "that's Lawrie! " 

Sir Austen turned round in a rage. " What," and 
he looked fierce, " did she, did she introduce him to 
you?" 

"No, not exactly," I said; "but we are ahnost 
neighbours, you sec." And I told him, well, not all — 
not all, certainly, but that he had spoken to me in 
the garden. 

" Well, you are never to speak to that man again," 
Sir Austen commanded — it is extraordinary, but I 
positively enjoyed his commanding tone — ^"he is a 
vile little creature. You would not understand how 
much so, but you must promise me never to have any- 
thing to do with that contemptible little bel ami!" 

Of course I promised. I was only too glad to be 
let off so easy, and my dissimulation made me feel 
very humble indeed, and also mean. It is very hard 
to be mean with Sir Austen, somehow. 

Fancy Lady Dare allowing Lawrie near her after 
all she told me against him, and knowing him as she 
does. Perhaps she hopes to r^enerate him. That's 
real Christian love. And Sir Austen called him a 
"bel ami." Oh, my pretty Lawrie with the nun's 
facet 

It was to be a day full of incidents. Crossing 
hurriedly to avoid a taxi-cab my heel caught in the 
lace of my petticoat, and down I went, with' my 
knees in the gutter, while the car actually passed over 
the hem of my skirt. I was up befcM-e I had time to 
realise I had fallen, but I felt giddy, and everything 
seemed to be imreal. I had a vision of Sir Austen 
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bending over me with a very pale face — I would not 
have believed he was so easily upset — and I thought I 
heard a voice asking, " Darling, are you hurt? " But 
it was not like his voice, so I must have imagined it. 
Like everybody who falls down and feels ridiculous, 
I laughed and shook my curls and said I was all right, 
but as a matter of fact my knees felt as if they had 
been peeled off, only I could not make sure in tiie 
street, and my frock was just a picturesque ruin. But 
Sir Austen had gripped my elbow and was getting 
me away, for I h;id ccrflected qmte a little crowd. 
What a curious lot Londoners are! They are more 
like gaping provincials than blasis citizens of a capita], 
are they not? 

The grip conducted me into a passage, and then up a 
stair, and before I knew where I was we had entered 
a! well-lit tea-room full of smart women. I was 
acutely conscious of my mud-stained skirt and soiled 
gloves, and I knew too my hat must be at the wrong 
angle, but I still felt the hot grasp on my arm and I 
walked in the full glare realising how it is that a 
woman can be heroic at times, and feeling like Joan 
of Arc braving the enemy after the archangel had 
appeared to her. We sat in a comer as far as we 
could and had tea. Oh, that tea ... it made 
me drunk. ... I coutd not eat; everything 
tasted like blotting-paper. I knew it was not the 
fault of the pastry, thou^ it was English, but be- 
cause, whenever I have a great emotion food chokes 
me. Every time I go to confession I starve myself 
for days before, and almost faint with inanition in the 
11 101 
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dreaded box, tiiough my sins are not particularly 
atrocious, just like everybody dstts, I si^ipose, and 
my confessor 15 a dear. . . . 

It was so ddidoiis to be there having tea with a 
real, grown-up, serious-looking man. All the women 
loc4ced at us, and I fdt so proud. Fancy that it 
^ould be none of these English ladies sitting here 
with him, but just me, Phrynette, and my frodcs not 
quite long yet, and my hair like a pagers! 

Once I felt 00 the seat for my piu-se, and he put 
his hand down to get it for me, but instead of my 
purse he picked up my hand by mistake. My nerves 
must have been unhinged by my accident, because I 
fdt as if I had been touched by an electric current. 
I was galvanised. It's extraordinary; nobody dse's 
touch ever made me feel like that Then all my limbs 
got soft and nerveless. It was the same sensation of 
happy weakness one experiences when one gets out of 
bed after a long illneaa. I felt the blood leaving my 
face, and all I could do was to fU'event my ^es from 
closing. 

" Phrynette, what is wrong? You are not well? " 
he said, almost like Gracteuse, and so kindly I thought 
I would cry. 

" Ohj mats si," I said. " Oh, sit " 

I could not find my Engli^ words. I was so happy, 
it was like being in France again. 

" It 19 your fall," he went on anxiously. " Are 
you sure you are not hurt?" 

" Yes, I am hurt, and it's lovely." 

" Have another cup." 
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The English seem to think that all ills are to be 
cured by drinking cjt eating, don't they? Whether 
it is a SOK heart or a headache they'll say, " Have a 
cup of tea," or " Have a whisky-and-soda," as we 
would say, "Take some distractions," or "Take 
antipyrin." 

It is funny that almost all the wCHnen ^ere were 
either by themselves or with other women. There 
were a few men crinkled about, but too young- 
looking to be their husbands. How is it English 
husbands are so sddom with their wives? I read the 
other day that an Ei^lishman dispensed more easily 
wifli woman's company than she with his. Now I 
tiiink that is very true. It is one of flie first things 
that struck me here. Give an Englishman his cosy 
comer at the club, his favourite paper, his cigarette 
of his ^cial brand, and his whisky-and-soda, and, 
for many hours at any rate, his fellow-biped might 
become an extinct product of the creation. Perh^w 
I exaggerate; but one fact is certain, that an English- 
man can be quite satisfied hi from the rampany of 
WCHnen, and that the most devoted father, husband 
or SMI will, on the whtJe, ^)eiid very little of his 
time with his wc«nankind. 

Of course we have many bachdors, too, in France, 
but no woman-hater. I have always wondered how 
monasteries could exist in our country. The worst of 
French husbands is more in the company of his wife 
than is the ideal husband in England. And it is very 
seldom that you see an English boy escortit^ his 
mother about I know many a jeune fiUe in France 
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who is kept in gloves, perfume and bouquets by her 
brother, and who is accompanied and chaperoned and 
spoilt by him. Until he marries she monopolises a 
great deal of his leisure, for with Frenchmen the 
love of club and sports is more often than not only 
a pose, which they are pleased to cOTisider chic 

There may be some psychcJogical reason for it, 
peculiar to the Englishman, with which I, as a girl 
and a foreigner, am not acquainted, but it certainly 
seems difRcult to reconcile their aloofness trom their 
wcMnankind with the regard and true chivalry which 
an Englishman shows towards women. A French- 
man will be very quick to resent any lack of respect 
towards his wife or aster; but, as a tribute to jus- 
tice, it must be admitted that he himself is not trouUed 
by many scruples where other men's wives and sisters 
are concerned. A pretty woman, or a young woman, 
even quietly dressed and perfectly comme U faut, can- 
not walk alone for ten minutes in a French town 
without being subjected to objectionable attentfcwis 
from men of all classes. People wonder that un- 
married girls of good family in France are not 
allowed to go about unaccompanied; but they do 
not realise that this would mean to sulnnit sensitive 
and refined girls to a very uncomfortable ordeal. I 
notice that strangers are very apt to criticise (and 
perhaps in his respect English people are the greatest 
offenders) what they regard as the absurd cust(Mns 
of anoflier country, without stopping to inquire 
whether they may not have their origin in the peculiar 
circumstances of that country. 
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One of the delights of England for my country- 
woman is that healthy latitude and independence that 
the Englishman's courtesy enables her to enjoy. 
Englishwomen, who are used to going about free and 
unmolested, do not know what it means to the girls 
of France — their first outing in London without a 
chaperone, walking alone without being followed, 
looking at shop windows without being spoken to by 
the inevitable vieux marcheur, sitting in a public 
carriage without being subjected to annoyance by the 
cad opposite or the man next to her. Though the 
London woman takes it for granted, to the Parisienne 
respect from the man in the street — at least, freedom 
from insult at every turn — ^is a delightful, almost 
incredible novelty. 

It may be that the once and deservedly renowned 
French politeness has also been a victim of the guillo- 
tine, but the fact remains that we of the twentieth 
century know it only by hearsay. Politeness and the 
respect of cult and the art of conversation are with us, 
the modem citizens of France, things of legend, which 
we are told existed once ; things quaint and pleasant, 
like the smell of the lavender still floating about in 
your grandmother's escritoire, or like the smothered 
sounds you can draw from her spinet, but things not 
to be associated with our dashing modernism, 

I do not assume that these old-world virtues have 
survived better in England than with us, but the 
English at least possess still the essence of politeness, 
which, after all, is the best part of it, and which in 
France is fast evaporating. The Englishman may 
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not be diarmmg, but he is respectful. The Frendi- 
man can be channing when he chooses; no longer 
does he know how to be respectful. And the pity of 
it is that women, even perfectly h<mest women, are 
forgetting what respect to them means ; they are be- 
coming quite satisfied with the coarser kind of ad- 
miration, much as an untrained palate might enjoy a 
vin ordinaire in preference to some old cru of a less 
pronounced flavour. 

It is possible that the Englishman gets much of 
his well-bred correctness from the fact that the women 
with whom he mixes are of his own class, whereas, 
apart from the women he meets at home, the French- 
man's lady friends could not be received by his mother. 
When you meet him in the part of chevalier servant to 
scnne fair companion, you may be sure the lady is 
either a close relation of his or someone whffln his 
female relatives would pretend not to see. So the 
Frenchman has to cultivate two different vocabularies 
and two different bdiaviours, and it is no wtxider 
if he does not seldom get confused in his somewhat 
ccMn[dicated code of manners. If this is one of the 
real reasons for our men's decadence, much benefit 
to the morality and pcJiteness of young France might 
be brought about by a freer association of nice giris 
with their brothers* friends ; but, in the present state 
of things, what French mother would be di^xised to 
try the experiment? 

If the Englishman's life is chiefly spent with male 
companions, if he keeps business and home apart from 
one another, it may, as a compensation, cause him to 
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idealise woman. While in France woman is mixed 
ttp in every phase of man's life, while she is his help- 
mate, his partner, his companion, and not seldom his 
servant, perhaps his constant familiarity with her has 
the contrary effect: There is still in every French- 
man a great deal of the Oriental way of looking at 
woman. And the French wife knows it, but she goes 
on helping her " man," be she duchess or midinette. 
She will forgive again and again, she will let him 
squander her dot, and will lam how to do with 
fewer frocks (the delight of every Frenchwoman) in 
an ever-pitifol attempt to patch up the fortune and 
happiness he has wrecked. If she happen to be a 
shopman's wife, he needs no book-keeper or manager; 
she will be there from morning till night, the slave 
of the ledger, careful of every centime; while he 
too often will leave the heavier part of the business 
to her capable hands and turn his attention to a 
domino party at the nearest cafe. If she be a peas- 
ant's wife no one <mi the fann will slave harder than 
she. There is scarcely any labour whidi she will 
not undertake. 

In every sphere woman is too often the man of 
the house. Nowhere is feminine influence more active, 
more felt, and less rcct^nised than in France. And 
nowhere among the civilised natitxis is man more 
dependent on woman, more attached to her, and — 
less respectful. 

And on the wh<^e I don't know that the English- 
woman is not the happiest and the English husband 
the best, only I hc^ I am not letting myself be in- 
fluenced by . . . 
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" A penny for your thoughts," said Sir Austen. 

" Wdl," I replied, " you don't set a very high 
value on thera." 

" Oh, that's an idle remark," he protested, " it is 
what one would say." 

Yes, it is what one would say I I have noticed 
before that people here are very fond of ready-made 
sentences. Perhaps it is only when you are quite 
intimate with them that they take the trouble to 
shape their own thoughts for your benefit. 

Dear Sir Austen, I wonder why I like him so 
much. He is not a bit like petit pbre, and I thou^t 
once I could only like a man just like petit ph-e. He 
is not what one would call clever — ^not witty, any- 
how. He does not shine in conversation, but only 
says what he has to say in his kind, well-bred voice. 
He is just straight, strong and simple, and I like him 
to be just that. It would not suit him to be more 
subtle, or to talk brilliant, clever nonsense. I can 
like even bis pig-headedness, and his prejudices, and 
he has many. I have stopped using powder because 
he does not approve of it. Though that is, of course, 
utter narrowmindedness on his part. Powder does 
not give one a complexion, but it idealises the skin 
with a touch of mystery pretty much as the veil does 
to the features. To argue that it is an artifice is 
rot, as Monty says. What is not artifice in the 
'eminine toilette? What is the curling iron if not 
an artificial aid to loveliness? What are corsets? 
Were we intended to measure twenty-two round the 
waist? Were we bom with nails as pink and shiny 
as the inside of a shell and with toes distorted t^ 
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too narrow boots? Why should some artifices be 
permissible and others considered wrong? The hum- 
blest little French servant uses powder as she uses 
hairpins, as a matter of course, and she is right to 
think it is more becoming .to her face than a rope 
of false pearls. 

That powder of mine has already caused an ex- 
plosion in our househcrfd. One day I found Aunt 
Barbara en arret before my dres^ng-table, her accus- 
ing index pointing to my powder box. 

" What is this, Phrynette ? " 

"My powder box, Aunt Barbara. Look, isn't it 
cleverly engraved, that little nude woman combing her 
hair?" 

" Nude woman indeed [ And a powder box I Where 
did you get it?" 

"Petit phe gave it to me." 

" Just what he would da Ah, I always trfd your ■ 
poor mother your father had no sense of right and 
wrong. Don't interrupt me, please. An overgrown 
boy, that's what he was. Powder box . . . ug^ 
. . . road to perdition. . . . Now I'll confis- 
cate this unless you promise never to use it again. 

I promised, of course. I find a pocket powder 
pufif just as conveiuent; but here you have the ex- 
planation of woman's hypocrisy in a nut. ... in 
a powder box. Had I been brought up by Aunt 
Barbara I'd be a vile little sneak 1^ now. Let tutors, 
aunts and husbands be as tyrannical as they please 
. . . le diable n'y perdra rien. 

"And your birthday, when will it be?" asked Sir 
Austen, as we drove back to Aunt Barbara after 
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tea. "I wonder if you'll let me give you a small 
trinket when you are an old lady of eighteen? " 

"Well, etiquette forbids it, you know. At least, 
it would in France as you are neither my father, nor 
my brother, nor . . . nor . . . nothing." 

He laughed. " And yet I am very substantial, am 
I not? " Then seriously, and in a very soft vcrice, " I 
wish I were your brother, little one, as I can't be your 
father, nor . . . nor . . . nothing, as you 
say. Let's pretend I am your big brother. Ill call 
you Phrynette and you'll call me Austen. C'est 
entendu^ Phrynette?" 

" Otd, Austen." 

"Then let's shake hands over it" 

What is wrong with me? I fear I am ill. I have 
had the measles and they say you can't have it twice. 
I have had influenza and growing pains, but it's not 
that either/ It is a kind of fever, and I can't sleep 
at night Perhaps it is the climate. 

I am rather troubled, too, because he said he also 
had a birthday and that he was gtung to ask me for 
a present — there was somethit^ he wanted very par- 
ticularly and he would let me know. Now I'd gladly 
give him everything I have, only I have nothing 
worth offering a man. He would not care for girls' 
things and trinkets, I suppose, and I am terribly hard 
up. I could not buy anything really nice enough for 
him. It's Gracieuse who has the finances since father 
is gone, and she keeps me rather 3hc«1, and I dcm't 
like asking Aunt Barbara. I hope Sir Austen won't 
ask for anything very dear. 
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A PATBZAECH ANDi A CAD 

I AM afraid I am in love. I can't say for oertain, 
because it is my first attadc ; but by what I have 
read about it, it seems very much like it First of 
all people lose their appetite, do they not? Well, there 
was compote of pigeons at dinner and I had just one 
tiny helfung, and I adore pigeons en compote. 1 think, 
(a y esti 

Very often now I fed as jf I had run through the 
desert. I am hot, all is enq>ty, and my lips feel sandy. 
It is then I think of kisses and strawberry ices, and 
at ni^t search with my feet for the cool places in 
the bed. At such times one's arms feel so useless. 
If I were a painter or a sculptor I'd never represent 
an angel with arms, only wings, arms cling so to the 
earth, they are so strong and so weak, so human. 

I wcmder whether it ever haiq)cns to other people, 
sane people, I mean, to beat the air with their arms, 
and look at them, and kiss them, inside where the 
blue veins show, and s^ and blush? I hope I have 
not " a spider in the ceiling," as Mcmty would say 
if he happened to know French decently, I think the 
classical Et^lish translation is " off your chump," 
is it not? I do hope it is not a sin to Idss one's arms 
(why should it be?) because I'd have to confess it. 
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and it makes me ashamed somehow to speak of these 
things in the confessional. Though of course Father 
Francis is not a man. I think it is because of the 
dark I feel so nervous, I never know whether he is 
looking at me or not. 

There is nothing in my catechism about arm-kiss- 
ing, so I'll just say nothing. If Father Francis asks 
me, then I'll tell^that's fair. 

Speaking of confessions, I wonder what has become 
of dear little Gabricllc, to whom the confessional was 
like the ante-chamber of paradise ? She must be in a 
convent, I suppose, she was so good. At fourteen she 
was in love with one of the vicars of the Madeleine — 
it was a beautiful, spiritual love, like that of Sainte 
Therise for Jesus, and as she did not sin enough to go 
to confession as often as she wanted to, and did not 
dare to repeat always the same stock sins, she used to 
invent all sorts of shocking misdeeds. Once she asked 
me if I would advise her to say she had attempted 
to poison her frauIeJn. I dissuaded her. 

" Thou seest," she used to say to me with her pretty 
head on one side and her long mystic eyes half closed, 
" mon vicaire chiri, he will get tired of my having 
been lazy three times since last confession, it's too 
mild. If I were a real sinner now he might get really 
interested in the salvation of my soul." 

Well one day she discovered in the " Guide to 
Confessions " a beautiful sin — I mean a sensational 
one, something so black or so inexplicable that she 
would never tell me afterwards what it was. Very 
likely she did not imderstand it herself. But what- 

m 
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ever it was, mon Dteu, what a tremendous sensation 
it caused, what a scandal! She was refused absolution 
and told that damnation was her fate if she did not 
reform such unnatural and precocious perversity. 
Nothing so terrible ever happened to me. But then 
I never was so good as Gabrielle. I say as little as 
possible; why should one give a bad opinion of 
oneself even to one's confessor? I let the father ask, 
and when I don't quite understand I always say " yes," 
to be on the safe side, see ? Ei voiUt. Ah ! but it is 
an exhilarating sensation is confession! when it is 
over. 

Another sign of love is that everyone grates on me 
now. When Gracieuse puts the room in order at 
night and helps me to undress, I, who used to hate 
being alone, long for her to go away and leave me 
to think silly, half-formed thoughts, and lock at length 
at myself in the glass from full face and profile, to 
see if I am at all lovable. I do so wish I had a 
Grecian nose t How can people take you at all au serieux 
if you have a nez retroussil 

" Say then, Gracieuse, dost thou think I am 
pretty?" 

"Pretty, my little ar^l? Why, bien s^r, thou 
art pretty. Thou art the portrait of thy papa, ma 
mie. Maybe thy hair is a little red, but then I am 
told some people like that. Thou art as pretty as 
the Saint Virgin ! " 

Well, that is a comfort, but perhaps that is only 
Gradeuse's opinion. And Sir Austen . . . Why, 
yes, of course it is Sir Austen, who else? 
ITS 
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It seems my destiny to si^ for the inaccessiUe. 
When I was little I wanted to live at the top of the 
Eiffel Tower, and now I am in love with an heir to 
an earldom. It is hard lines, as Lawrie used to say. 
I know Sir Austen likes me^ but just as I used to 
like my white mice, because they were pretty, amus- 
ing and tame. It feels soft and nice when they run 
up your sleeve, and they trust you so. But one does 
not marry a white mouse. 

I have a post card with the photc^fra{rfi of Miss 
Gabrielle Ray as Cupid. He sent it to me because 
he said she was rather like me, and that is die only 
concrete souvenir I have of him. I dierish that post 
card and I am jealous of it I am not so pretty as 
that really, and he must see the difference. I ^eep 
with it under my jmIIow, and when the light is out 
I rub my chedc against it and laugh and cry. Who- 
ever invented love or imported it to civilised coun- 
tries discovered a very foc^sh thing indeed. He 
should have taken a patent with all rights reserved. 
I can see no sense in it at all, and still less satisfaction. 
Those who speak of love's joys, I think they make 
it all up. I don't believe they know anything about 
love whatever. It does not feel like jc^ in the least. 
My life was not very hzppy beiort, but now it is 
horrid, and I am not referrir^ to the loss of appetite, 
that is nothing — I am not " carried on the mouth," as 
we say in French. But I live in a state of suspense 
and discomfort ; you know the draughty waiting-room 
feeling, when it's foggy outside and one is not sure 
when the train is due. My aunt noticed I was getting 
174 
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thin, and that " the round of excitements I had been 
through with my new friends must be the cause of 
it." So much for the perspicacity of aunts in general! 

She happened to say this before the fat gentleman 
with fishy eyes. I call him mentally Mr. Church- 
warden, because my aunt says he is one, and I don't 
remember his name. He said if Lady Barbara would 
excuse him . . . yer ... he thought that 
distractions were good fcH- young peo[rie . . . 
yer . . . no* not late hours certainly, but in- 
nocent rdaxation, yer . . . and what would our 
young lady say to a visit to Madame Tussaud, di? 

The young lady — that was I— did not say anything, 
but Atmt Barbara gushed out: "How very kind. 
Why don't you say thank you, Phiynette, and go 
and put your hat on directly. Not the one you had 
on yesterday, it is a ridiculous object." It was a 
ravishing thing from Carlier. Father had chosen it 
with me and paid one hundred and fifty francs for it 

I did not care at all going to see Madame Tussaud ; 
if she were a relation of the churchwarden I was sure 
not to like her. I had an idea she might be keeping 
a school for other young ladies, and perhaps they 
would a^ me to play the piano, and I hate to play 
before strangers ; and they would be sure to say grace 
before dinner with their eyes closed, which makes 
people look so hypocritical and makes me want to 
tickle them, and then theryj would show me their 
crochet work and their post card albums. I don't 
care very much for the society of girls. They are 
all about the same — the well-brou^t up ones, I mean 
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— those that are always given as an example at school 
and at catechism. They only talk about marriage, and 
frocks, and naughty novels they have borrowed from 
their married friends. At least, most French girls 
I know are like that, but perhaps English girls are 
more interesting. I don't know, I haven't met any 
yet 

Once in my room I stamped my foot and said veiy 
earnestly, as I have heard sc»ne golfers say, " Damn 
Madame Tussaud ! " I can very well understand 
men say " damn." It does afford relief to your feel- 
ings. I think it's because it begins with a " d." To 
pronounce " d " you clench your teeth, and that 
grinds away your bad humour. Any other word 
beginning with a " d " would do it just as well. I 
have tried to say " dear " instead, and it g^ves quite 
as much comfort You try it 

Another thing I did not care for was to go alone 
with Mr. Churchwarden. If he had not been in such 
a holy office, and Lady Barbara's friend, I would 
instinctively have classified him with those elderly 
gentlemen, the pests of Paris boulevards. Far more 
persistent are their attentions than younger men; per- 
haps presuming on their patriarchal looks to offend 
with impunity, they are a perambulating nuisance let 
loose. You can't stop to buy a bunch of violets, or 
drink in a millinery window, but some vieux marcheur 
should come and rub against you and mutter some 
audible appreciation of your face and figure. 

Fancy Madame Tussaud being a Musee Grevin, 
only larger I I was so glad that I could even put up 
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with the churchwaiden. I made him hold the cata- 
logue while I guessed who the wax people were, and 
he was to tell me when I was wrong. I guessed quite 
a respectable lot, except that I tock King Canute ior 
Charlemagne and Shakespeare for Charles the First. 
Dear old Dickens I knew at once; I read all his 
books when I was young, and though I jumped over 
the preface I always had a look at his portrait and 
wondered what he and the people of his time could 
see in the little goat beard and low, tumed-down 
collar. We have so much better taste now. I fanc^ 
that Didcens is perhaps more of a personal friend 
with the French young people than with the English 
growing generatiMi; but then what would there be 
for us French girls to read if it were not for English 
noveb? Humane, tng-hearted, brainy Dickens, it 
makes one feel good but to think of him. I love 
him in spite of my critical Judgment. When I have 
wept n^self unsightly over little David, or laughed 
aloud at the bonhomme Pickwidc until Gracieuse 
catches the contagion and has to stop her knitting to 
wipe her eyes, my critical judgment tells me, " Why, 
can't you see those unWurfiing coincidences Dickens 
forces on you would not pass muster to-day in any 
halfpenny paper serial? And as for the people you are 
sobbing for, they are as unreal, taken as characters, 
as the touches about them are realistic. Did you ever 
meet a girl like Emily, or like the other honeyed 
maiden, what's her name, in Bleak House? AUons 
done I It's only the jeune Mle a marier before the 
eligible parH in her mamma's drawing-room that is 
at all like die Early- Victorian hercMne." 
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Wdl, even so, what if I prefer beautiful nonsense 
that makes me vibrate, to a well-built, [dausible mod- 
em society novel, with people so real that you could 
put their true names instead of those the author has 
been at such pains to discover cxitside. " fVho is 
Whof" And, after all, imperfections won't make a 
man worshif^d any the less if only he is a genius. 
. . . Why, we have had great actors with bad 
elocution, and beautiful women with unsymmetrical 
ears. 

At the end of the gallery I got an awful dis^p(Mnt- 
ment. Mr. Churchwarden took me opposite a little 
wax man, dusty and yellow. 

"And this, who do you think this is?" he asked. 

" I dcwi't know ; some forger, I suppose, seeing that 
he has got a pen and a sly look." 

" Pooh, pooh ! My dear young lady, you must 
not judge by appearances in a place so mixed as this. 
This is Rudyard Kipling." 

" I am so sorry I " I gasped. 

Some clever person once said, and rightly, that no 
first disillusion could make us suffer as much as any 
vulgar toothache, and yet that disillusion did give 
me a sharp pull. I had done a little of hero-worship 
in regard to Monsieur Kipling— hero-worship is part 
and parcel of every girl's growing trouUes — and there 
was my idol, mean-looking and moth-eaten behind a 
glass easel If only celdirities knew how advantageous 
for them it would be to remain the Interesting Un- 
known, how they would dodge the camera, and 
Madame Tussaudt I believe Miss Corelli is as wise 
as ^e is clever. 



ITS 
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Mr. Churchwarden told me the melancholy story 
of a wax lady in black who spent all the sunshiny 
years of her life in the shade on suspicion of having 
pcNsoned her husband. It seems the husband was a 
brute, the lady beautiful, and faith in her innocence 
very strong, yet the poor thing was entombed in 
prison, and, as if that was not bad enough, at Madame 
Tussaud's also. Unfortunatdy for her case, the lady 
had un ami, a thing unheard of in England, vous 
comprenes, and as her story was related to me it 
sounded very much as if the poor soul had been tried 
on one charge and convicted on another, 

I must say our French judges are ever so much 
more tactful and sympathetic. No woman ever gets 
a hard sentence, but if a woman is beautiful she must 
not let worry wrinkle her pretty forehead. She may 
indulge in private chemistry to her heart's content. 
If the worst comes to the worst, why, there is a 
nominal sentence and every con^deration, and, after 
all, two or three years of a quiet life are a splendid 
rest cufe for women of a vivacious temperament. 

We stopped in the hall to listen to the \*ouM-be 
tziganes. They were playing a French waltz, the only 
decent thing Machtn ever wrote, accidentally, I sup- 
pose. When I say decent, I mean the music, for the 
words were almost as silly as that of English favourite 
songs, without being as prt^r. But of course the 
propriety of a song does not much matter in France, 
because when a song is successful two sets of words 
are written on the same tune, one for general use 
and the other for the drawing-room; or else, when 
179 
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it is the same words, certain couplets are underlined 
ao that girls should know that they are not to sing 
these devant le monde — else their innocence might not 
diacriminate. 

Now I can understand why some women fall in 
love with tziganes; the one that og^ed me had a 
doubtful collar and, alas, not at all doubtful nails, 
and I don't like a man to show the white of his eyes, 
but not quite all tziganes are dirty, and while they 
play they liave a cert^n fascination. I can chiefly 
sympathise with princesses who have the tzigane 
mania, because the poor thii^s as a rule are only 
served high personages, distinguished and uninterest- 
ing; and, as you say in English, "anything for a 
chai^." It's like garlic after blaMc-manger, The 
smell of the garlic is horrid, I admit, but the eating 
of it is not so bad, I assure you. As for me, if I 
dc^>ed with a tzigane I'd make him play to me all the 
time he was with me — I could not put up with him 
otherwise — and I am sure the princesses are awfully 
sorry once the violin is in the case. Like the Frendi 
boy I knew, who proposed after each ball he went 
to, it was not so much the charms of the girls as 
the smell of the cut flowers, the sweet and just a little 
sickening blending of the different perfumes of the 
different women, and perhaps also the champagne. 
Well, to us woman music is like champagne, ^a inerve. 
Only we can't get out of our — " scrapes," I believe, 
is the term — as easily as men, chiefly as Frenchmen, 
because in France we have no breach of pranise law. 
It's a fky in a sense. In thetxy it is a splendid law, 
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bat in practice I don't think any nice girl would sue 
a man she had ever loved, and have all her letters read 
aloud, nor consider a handsome cheque as sticking- 
plaster for her bn^en heart. I know I would not 
go to court on any account, not if I had been jilted a 
thousand times, to be stared at and have my frock 
criticised by all the women who crowd the court when- 
ever there is any ddicate matter to be judged. If I 
put on a brave face they'd say I was a brazen girl; 
if I locked shy, that I was a^amed of myself, as I 
ought to; and if I did neither the one nor the other, 
they would be sure to say I was an unfeding, mer- 
cenary sort of a girl. No, thank yoal 

It was in the chamber of horrors that the horriUe 
thing haf^tened. I was standing with n^ back to 
the churchwarden, fasdnated by the placid-looking 
couple who murdered a dozen or so of servant girls, 
and tovt-A~coup a large face came between me and the 
assas^ns (no, between the assassins and me, that is 
more polite), and the churchwarden kissed me, yes, 
full on the lips. Ugh! . , . If it had been the 
murderer hinuelf who had done it I could not have 
been more, how do you say? flaberUasted. I was 
taken so much by surprise that I could not think of 
anything crushing or dignified to da I wiped my 
mouth and just satd " Ohi " like this, as when a splash 
of water gets into your eye, but when I saw him 
AiD advancing, with his prominent waistcoat, his 
bulgy eyes, and his hairy hands, I quite lost my nerve. 
I never thoi^t of my hatpins nor of using my cape 
to Utnd him like the matadors do in a bull-fight, n<M:, 
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simpler still, of calling the attendant; besides, I don't, 
think I would ever have called the attendant. Imagine 
the fuss! I made two steps backwards, then tucked 
up my skirts and ran like a coward. I got a last 
peep of a {anting churchwarden from behind Mr, 
Roosevelt, but I reached the door before him and 
shrieked to an astonished cabman to " Drove quick, 
quick." When I am excited all my verbs are hope- 
lessly irr^ular. The cabby looked as if he suspected 
me to have run away with one of Madame Tussaud's 
celebrities concealed in my wrist-bag, but he applied 
the whip to his horse nevertheless — it's the first time 
I ever saw a London cabby use the whip otherwise 
than as a pretext for picturesque gestures. 

I suppose when I marry, to be quite honourable, 
I'll have to tell my husband that I have been kissed. 
He will be annoyed, but no more than I am. All 
the way home in the cab I was in a rage. I felt so ' 
humiliated, and humiliation is like the sting of a 
nettle, the after-rankle hurts more than the actual 
pridcing. Fancy that the first man who should kiss 
me should be the churchwarden. How hateful I Kiss- 
ing someone you don't like is like drinking from 
someone rise's glass, both are rather disgusting, I 
think. I would not have minded so much if it had 
been Lawrie, because he was young and pretty, I 
mean of course before I ... at least . . . 
that is . . . not now, bien sHr. 

Now in France this would not have occurred, be- 
cause I would have been on my guard. THe man 
would have talked or locJced naughty and betrayed 
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himself from the very beginning, but my Engh^ 
patriarch looked so paternal as he explained to me 
who the wax pet^le were, that, in spite of my pre- 
sentiment that he was a cad, I was quite off the 
defensive. X wonder that the English people cut 
such indifferent figures on the stage when they are 
such splendid actors in real life! 

I did not go straight to Aunt Barbara's after leav- 
ing Madame Tussaud, I drove to Grosvenor Place, 
and there re-enacted the " scene of the crime " for 
the enlightenment of Lady Dare and of Monty. I 
was glad Sir Austen was not there, I dcm't think I 
would have cared for him to know about it s(»nehow. 
. . . They wwe very sympathetic. Lady Dare 
rearranged the velvet bow in my hair, and Monty 
said that " Mr, Huggins is a stinking brute." I said, 
"Well, he w a brute, but I would not say he was 
. . . how did you say . . . malodorous," 
They laughed, and I^ady Dare protested it was too 
bad to speak slang to a poor foreigner. 

"And what is wrtrng with his wife?" I asked. 
" Aunt Barbara always calls her ' poor Mrs. Hug- 
gins,' " 

" Well, she is in a nursing home," said Lady Dare, 
" She is supposed to be somewhat of an inv^d, but 
it is drink really." 

" Drink ! He married his code, then ? " 

"What makes you think that, child? No, she is a 
lady, and a rather good sort, too. I used to know 
her pretty well once." 

Fancy a lady, and she drinks! I thought it was 
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only cooks who drank because of the hot work. At 
least thafs what Aunt Barbara's cook said when she 
was found in a fit in the cellar. She was the first 
drunken woman I had seen in my life, and I wondered 
that my aunt should keep her, but she said that if 
she sent her away the next one m^t be a worse 
drunkard and a less able code. It's terriUe. I could 
understand their drinking in a way, if th^ got drunk 
on champagne— sweet champa^e only, though— or 
nice claret, or anisette, but on beer; fancy, what a 
lot of beer wie must ingurgitate before " getting gay." 
Why, it's like the torment of la goule in the good old 
times, the question 1^ water. 

Lady Dare says lots of ladies take spirits now. I 
am so giaA we Frenchwomen never get drunk nor 
take spirits except in the sh^>e of a canard. The 
canard I mean is not a duck; it's a lump of sugar you 
dip in your husband's petit verre after the coffee. It 
is sweet and melts in the mouth, but there is not 
Cognac enough in it to make a fly lively. I think I'd 
prefer to have any other vice than the drink habit, 
because some you can hide, but what are you to do 
with a red nose? Howawfull 
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IT was cxie evening after tea. at Lady Dare's. 
She was sitting at the piano, playing softly, *' Oh, 
Dry Those Tears," the sweetest of Englisii sot^, 
I think; perhaps because it is a Spanish woman who 
wrote it I was sitting on ^ floor with one arm 
around her waist, thinking how nice it would be to 
have an elder sister like her, for under her si4>er- 
ficiality she is very feminine; 

Her song and my thouglits were cut short by a 
shrill and prolonged ring like the ring of a tel^raph 
boy, and a girl and her brother entered the room:. 
The girl wore a tweed costume, mustard and cress, 
and a round brown hat of cloth with a green scarf 
tied anyhow around it — ^you know the style of English 
costiune you see in Le Rire. Her hair was twisted 
at the back of her neck symmetrically, like a coil of 
oakum, and she wore a net — yes, a net, fancy! It's 
hardly likely if you could find a few provincial c4d 
ladies in France still wearing these atrocities. She had 
a {feasant, open face, and could have been pretty if 
she had cared. 

I did not notice how her brother was dressed, so, 
like most Englishmen, he must have been quite rij^t ; 
and he was very good-lookii^. 
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" Madem'selle Chedor," said Lady Dare, " this is 
Miss Young. Mr. Youi^, Madem'selle Chedor." 

Miss Young snatched at my hand, crushed it, let 
it drop as if she had no further use for it, and said, 
" How d'you do?" 

" Very well, thank you, and yourself? " I answered. 

Now there is nothing ungrammatical or Frenchy 
in what I said, h there? The girl lauj^ed in my 
face, then turned to Lady Dare, and for half-an-hour 
paid no more attention to me than if I had been a 
footstool. Only when Lady Dare had taken her 
brother away to the daric room to show him some 
negatives, she came, sat opposite me, crosed her legs, 
put her elbow on her knee, her chin in her hand, and 
stared at me. 

" So you are the new pet," she said abruptly. 
" What's your name? " 

" Phrynette Chedor." 

" Phrynette, is it? Ripping name, Phrynette. 
Mine is Marjorie. What is your hobby?" 

" What is a hobby ? " 

"Oh, d<Mi't you know, the thing one likes best?" 

" I like being petted." 

" You funny creature, that's not a hobby. Mine 
is hockey. Do you know hockey?" 

"No; it's a kind of needlework, I suppose?" 

She laughed. " Needlework, fiddlesticks. I say, 
Mademmselle Phrynette, I like you awfully. Will 
you come and see us? I am sure the girls will be 
awfully taken with you. Do you know Bayswater? 
No, I don't suppose you do. Nobody lives there. 
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That's where we live. Let us say Thursday. Oh, 
Thursday is the seventeenth, isn't it? Our test match 
is comity on that day. What about Friday? For 
dinner, mind you, not lunch. In the daytime you 
only find the mater at home, and she would bore you 
to death. Hi, Reggie," she cried, as her brother re- 
entered the room with Lady Dare, " here is a splendid 
opportunity of furbishing up' your French. Come and 
talk to her." 

" Iter " ! That was me, but I would not speak a 
word of French, so indignant was I at their sans- 
glne. 

"Are they Englidi?" I asked Lady Dare after 
they were gone: 

" Very much so," she said, with an amused smile; 

" And are all English girls like her? " 

" No," with an uplifted glance of gratefulness ; 
"you have seen the ^wrting type of to-day, but her 
unconVentionality is only ctMiventional, you know, 
child, and she is a very nice girl really, when you get 
to know her; and the bc^ is rather nice too, don't 
you diink ? " 

I shrugged cme shoulder. " Oh, comme (a, and 
he is not so much of a boy not to have better man- 
ners." You see he had not paid the slightest attention 
to me except when he wanted my help in the murder- 
ing of his French. 

AU the same I did go on the Friday. Anything 
was better than the routine of a dinner with only 
Aunt Barbara. 

The Youngs have a lovely pair of twini. They 
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are seven, and full of fun. We bad a romp d tout 

casser in the nursery bef<M% dinner. 

I iorgot the dignity of my seventeen years and 
taught them a French rcMideau, words and mimic. 
" On the bridge of Avignon, this is how they dance," 
an the Four Ccwners, and The Main Chaude, and 
all the games father used to play with me in his 
studio between two sittii^p. I had no nursery, of 
awrse. French children in my time did not know 
what it is. I played where and when I liked. 

I have often heard it said that our children were 
b<HTibly spcnlt. This may be true in many cases, but 
tiiey could not be more lamentably sp(»lt than are 
English children. 

The English nursery ^tem is to be a»nmended 
thus far, that it ensures Hie tranquillity of the parents, 
but at the same time it gives a. child a kingdom of 
his own, where, like all young rulers, he often abuses 
his power and independence: In France the child 
living with the parents has to submit his tastes, his 
little conveniences, to those around him. He has to 
subdue his mischievous instincts and his ftmdness for 
too noisy pastimes. This in itsdf teaches him gentle- 
ness and self-control, while his close contact with his 
parents enables them to know the child better than 
by die accounts from the governess or the nurse, and 
to adapt th«r methods of education accordingly. An 
English mother who sees her child for an hour a 
day, when he is brought to her in a clean pinafore 
and best behaviour, may be blissfully ignorant that 
the same little angel was ten tninutes befcM^ kicking 
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his nurse's ^lins, or hiding the housdceeper's Sunday 
bonnet in the coalscuttle. 

And there are chances that the nurse should value 
her situation more than her shins, or that the house- 
keeper should prefer to sacrifice her best bonnet rather 
than a comfortable living. So Master Teddy's or 
Miss Dolly's peccadilloes seldom reach the ears of the 
fond mother. She will not know that Teddy's pale 
face after tea was to be more justly attributed to 
a comer in buns than to growing pains, or that 
Dolly's cold was cai^ht through dancing in her 
nightgown in die cold nursery, while Fraiilein was 
penning sentimental variations on the " Vergiss mein 
Nicht" theme to a distant Fritz. 

The English child is perfectly aware that he is 
surrounded by people paid to serve him, and towards 
whom consideration from him is not expected. There 
is no one in the nursery to check his tyrannical in- 
stincts, and it is no wonder that too often he grows 
up selfish, rough and self-assertive; while, having 
mixed very little with grown-ups or refined peofJe 
in childhood, the English boy of twenty, or the Eng- 
lish girl of seventeen is painfully awkward and self- 
conscious when th^ emerge from the chrysalis stage. 

Now, thoi:gh I mean all I have said, I have not 
said all that I mean, and I want to add that there is 
a freshness and an ingenuousness in the England of 
the schocrf-room which the French system of education 
does not tend to develop in our children. A French 
bc^ of fourteen who aconnpanies his mother from 
the couturier to the fashi(»iable tea-room, who helps 
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her to receive her lady friends oti her "day" with 
a delightful grace, keepit^ his ears and eyes open the 
while to the twitter and the flutter of the feminine 
aviary in which he finds himself, will gain a premature 
and not always an edifying knowledge of the world 
which all the efforts of poor Monsieur I'Abbe, his 
preceptor, will be unable to neutralise. 

As for the modern French girl, convent education 
is out of date, and there was never any " fini^ii^ 
school." She attends a few fashionable " cours " and 
lectures, accompanied by " Miss," with whom she is 
on the best of terms, but in whose judgment she has 
not much confidence — because " Miss " does not know 
how to do her haif. The French girl of sixteen does 
not go to the theatre, et pour cause, but the jriece is 
analysed and criticised before her with a very en- 
lightening openness. Her library is limited to a few 
indifferent translations of the most anodyne of Eng- 
lish novels, but in her mother's drawing-room the 
latest divorce is wittily dissected, with many unfin- 
ished sentences and warning nods in her direction, 
while, very much interested, she listens with a per- 
fectly assumed pretence of not understanding. And 
she grows up In that way, artificial, not over-frank, 
tactful, quick of perception and charming — in a word, 
eminently feminine. 

Evidently this is not the ideal bringing up, but 
this constant companionship has one great redeeming 
feature in the close relationship and love between 
French parents and their children. This is eqwcially 
true in the case of the mother. The same sentiment 
tnay be as fully exhibited by the English mother 
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when her children are still in the featherlcss sta^, 
but seems to cool somewhat the more they leave 
childhood bdiind them, while for the French mother, 
her grey-haired son and matronly daughter are as 
narrowly entwined around her heart as when suckling 
at her breast 

I would not have romped so heartily with the 
drildren had I known I could not make myself tidy 
and presentable before going down. I asked Mar- 
jorie where I could arrange myself, and she took me 
to the bathroom. It seems it is not the custom to 
have a cabinet-de-toilette, and in that bathroom there 
was only soap and water, towels and nail-brushes — 
enough to make oneself dean, I dare say, but not 
to make oneself nice. There was a small glass hang- 
ing on the wall, where I could see only the top of my 
hair; there was no powder to be had, and no 
vaporisateur. So that I got to the dining-room pretty 
much as I was in leaving the nursery, except that I 
had washed my hands. 

The children did not come down. I missed them. 
They were typical English children — pretty, fresh, 
pink and white little devils with angds' faces. 

In England childhood is the time in which good 
looks attain their apogie, and juvenile beauty is, I 
think, represented at its best in a beautiful British 
child — a privily* of infancy which too often is lost 
as the child emerges irora its teens. Compare this 
ideally pretty little girl of ten with her plain sister 
of twenty — it is' exactly the woman she will one day 
become. The fact has often struck me that the reverse 
process takes place with French cHUdretL Our chU- 
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dren are seldom as beautiful as the little Briton, but 
we trust to time for the embdli^ing touches, and, 
chiefly in the case of girls, time does not as a rule 
disappoint us. The old story of the chrysalis and 
butterfly. 

" And Teddy," I asked, " and Dolly, are they not 
coming for dinner? " 

" Oh, no," I was told, " thei children will have 
8qf>er in the nursery." I was disappointed, but quite 
aware that this was better than our Frendi system, 
and that if we, the grown-ups, would miss much of 
the sunshine of innocent gaiety, on the other hand, 
die conversation could flow more fredy, unchecked 
t^ the thought that yotmg ears were Quae, eagerly 
raasptive. 

The dining-room was pleasant to look at, and 
eminently comfortaUe, if somewhat conventional. 
There was the mahogat^ ^deboard, with a fair show 
of silver plate, of the same pattern as I had seen 
before in other houses. Evidently English silver- 
smiths, like English jewellers, will not give themselves 
menii^tis in their efforts at designing. They have 
but a few stock patterns, commonplace, monotonous, 
unchangeable, and, search as you may, one shop after 
another offers you the very same goods. The other 
day I wanted to make a present of a silver toilet 
set to a girl friend. I was shown the same, identical 
ware in every jeweller's shop. "Those 'Lily' sets 
are very dainty, are they not? We have also the 
' Cupid ' pattern, or the ' Louis XVI.' in embossed 
silver." I bought something else. 

But it is not only where jewdlery is ctMicemed that 
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I liave noticed the tcxiching and faithful foadness of 
the Engli^ pet^le for one accepted, universal t^pe. 
You can never have anything in London that your 
next-door neighbour does not also rejoice ia Is it 
all due to the conservatism of the En^ish diaracter, 
or is it that England has no designers in architecture, 
in dress, in jewellry, etc., nobody to create for them 
the "thing of beauty which is a joy for ever"? 

The table was prettily decorated with dirysanthe- 
mums in their dishevelled beauty, far more prettily 
decorated than it would have been in a middle-dass 
French family for an ordinary everyday dinner. The 
maid alat> contributed to the pervaiiing aspect of 
gentility in her berfrilled o^ and apron, and her 
correct black gown, moulding her square waist and 
flat bust 

The hosts themselves presented a strikin^y hand- 
scMne family group. The father, a grey-haired Apollo, 
his once pretty, now faded, gentle-mannered wife, his 
four stiJwart sons, and five detemuned-looking 
daughters. All were in evening dress, whidi sur- 
prised me as much as the floral decoration and Ae 
display of »lver plate (though it may have been 
electro-plate), for I otpected to see a very modest 
interior. A Frenchman of the same class, with a 
family of nine children (if it is possible at all to 
imagine a Frenchman with so numerous a family) 
would certainly have lived in a far more modest man- 
ner; but then, he would have to think of saving for 
his daughters' dowries, wW!e those five big girls of 
mine host will be chosen for their beaux yeux, An- 
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other system better than ours, that of the En^h 
marriage, I thought 

The men looked irreproadiable in their evening 
dress, but many thii^ in the toilettes of the women 
" laissaient A dearer." Most of the girls had very 
brown necks — vest^ of the summer sun. Two of 
them had evidently given a hasty brushing bade to 
their hair before dinner, white the hair of others, on 
Ae cxxitrary, was over-frizzled, and made their heads 
^jpear twice their natural size. Their frodcs too were 
badly cut, with a stqierabundance of common lace, 
and with ribbon of the wrong shade. 

When the ice had mdted between the feminine 
pcfftion and myself — a process in England never diar- 
acterised by any undue haste — I found myself over- 
looking the lise-iUgance offences in my new friends, 
and h^aa to enjoy them thoroughly — to enjoy them 
as a species of girl up to now quite new to me. They 
were frank, gay, simple girls, with <^>en minds and 
breezy manners; girls who had thought for themselves, 
and, thot^ of the upper bout^otsie class, were work- 
ing for their living; girls without any of those petty 
artificialities which spcnl so many Frenchwomen. I 
decided that if I had had tnodiers I would have wished 
them to be like those girls. 

The dinner I did not enjoy so much, though I dare 
say it was very good as Et^lish dinners go. The 
fa^r said that he believed ui the good old English 
t^ain fare. I supposed that accounted for the boiled 
v^^etables and the heavy puddings. The cc^ee was as 
unlike coffee as any beverage I could think o£ They 
kindly forced me to take two cups, as they knew how 
IM 
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fond of coflFee French people were. I could not tell 
them my liking for it had considerably diminished 
since I came to London. 

They were all very thoughtful, though not quite 
so attentive to my wants as Frendi hosts would have 
been. But after a while I discovered that they ex- 
pected me to make mjrself " at home " and ask for or 
take what I wanted. I thought that this too might 
be a better system than ours, provided the guest was 
trained to it, otherwise he might vainly sign for more 
salt in his soup and have to drink his <x>See without 
sugar. 

The dinner passed with a quiet gaiety, bat all the 
time I missed something without which no French 
family gathering is deemed com^dete. And, thou^ 
sentimentality ia hopelessly dimodi, I will confess 
that what I missed was the presence of a dear old 
grandmother and of a little child in the circle round 
the table. 

Everybody showed me that simile kindness which 
is the very best kind of politeness, and which English 
pec^e seem particularly to possess. Th^ apolc^ised 
most repentantly each time I made them laugh at my 
undaunted and experimental English, and in return 
carefully explained all their jt^es to me. But the 
only two people I understood were the father and the 
mtrther. As to the boys and girls, I missed half they 
said, and naively told them so. 

" Oh! " said oat of the former, " it is our beastly 
slang, I suppose. And the garls, too, have got into a 
rotten way of talking. As for the governor and the 
mater, why, even a Chinaman could understand them." 
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EVELYN YOUNG is to be married. I was very 
sutxwised when Marjory told me. 
" Why," I said, " I always thought she was 
the youngest of the whole lot of you girls." 

" So she is," said Marjory, " and Edith is the 
eldest." 

"And what does your father and mother say to 
that? " I a^ed. " Did they not want Edith to marry 
first?" 

"Of course not What a funny notion I Edith 
will marry or not as she pleases and when she i^eases. 
Never fear, the pater and mater are too good a sort 
to put a spoke in our wheel." 

It is no concern of mine, of course, but I fear poor 
Mr. and Mrs. Young are mismanaging the placing of 
their girls. Fancing allowing that chit of an Evelyn 
to come out and actually get engaged before securing 
husbands for all their eldest daughters; and there 
are five of them I They'll never manage it now. I 
have never heard of sudi a thing — dispo»ng of one's 
spring goods before clearing away the old stock. It 
is not business. They manage these things better in 
my country. My little friend Jeanne, for instancy 
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I remember what she told me about her marriage 
and that of her elder sister. They lived in the coun- 
try and knew nobody, though their p^>a had made 
quite a fortune in tmttcxis; and they had an imcle 
who was a minister. When Th^rese, the elder sister, 
reached twenty and was still unmarried, the whole 
family got frightened she might coiffer Smnte Cather- 
ine, and mamma thought something must be done; 
so, besides sundry candles and neuvaines to the patron 
saint, the godmother was consulted. 

God helps those that help themselves. 

The godmother lived in Paris, had a son in the 
army, and knew legions of nice young officers. So 
one day the godmother epauletted one of the nicest 
of the young <^cers, and told him she knew of such 
a charming girl, just the girl to suit him, two hundred 
thousand francs of a dot, and an unde who. . . . 
There the uncle was made to froth for all he was 
worth or might be worth. And one day the young 
man was carried off to a " feevododc " visit and a 
cup of perfumed strawberry leaves — a decoction 
baptised tea — to my friend Jeanne's house. There was 
Th^rese handing the cups and saucers in a little bib 
apron of pink batiste and Alen^on, of the same cut 
as those of Dinizulu's wives, (wily more of it, and, 
in the case of Ther^se, there was a pretty frock under 
the ^ron. All the same, I am glad it's no longer 
the fa^ion of mock aprons. The godmother pointed 
out how beautifully embroidered the tea serviettes 
were, and she felt sure it was the work of cette 
tmgnottne. Th£rese Uu^ed, and her mamma said it 

197 
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was. and that there was nothing Ther&se liked better 
than to stay at hc»ne and do some needlewock, even 
plain sewing; ainsi she delighted in darning stock- 
ings and sewing buttons. The godmother said what 
a splendid training it was for the chire enfant. Then 
Therese offered some cakes, and her mamma said, 
" Oh, do taste one, Monsieur X., my little girl made 
these ; cooking is her 3i^>renie distiactimi. Her great 
jc^ is to make some surprise dish for her father, who 
is a bit of a gourmet." And Th^rise, who did not 
know a leek from an onion, r^lushed, and looked 
almost pretty. I don't know if I have said that 
Th6r^ was pas mai, certainly but rien d'extraordiit~ 
aire, vous saves. By-and-by the paragon in the Ub 
aprcm was made to play a duet, but for that Jeanne 
had to be fetched from the schocdroom, where ^e' 
was doing her lessons. They did not let her arrange 
herself, voiu pensee bien, pas si bite, so she came in 
her black overall and inky fingers and her hair anyhow. 
Now though she has freckles Jeanne is or rather was 
a little pig-tailed Venus, and the Mack overall quite 
eclipsed die pink apron vriien she bounced in, all 
dimples and sweet eyvs. I don't mean she made 
sweet eyes out of mischief; no, no, it's only a way 
scHne girls have of looking at people. They can't 
help it, poor things, no more tiian the peo[4e who 
squint 

That's what I had to exf^n to Aunt Barbara 
the other day when she todm me to the bazaar — she 
was rather nasty about it, I think, thou^ I sold 
such a lot of her crochet things — as if it were my 
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fmlt about my eyes; it is constitutional Why not 
reproach me with not laughing like a horse or not 
stalking like an ostridi. I went to fht Zoo yesterday. 
M<mty was there, and we had a ripfHng time. I 
would not like to be as floppy as a seal. Th«y re- 
minded me of a concierge we had — the same build, 
the same jellified, quavering carriage, and she used 
to flop about her loge in slippers and a ai^t camisole 
at any hour of the day. 

But I am forgetting Jeanne. Wdl, ^e played all 
wrong, and quite put Therise out, and to make matters 
worse she laid it was the fault of Mon»eur X. — 
that she could fed his eyes through her bade, and 
that it made her all hot Of course it was very 
tactless, but what will you? She was only axteeni 
It would never do for girls to tell all that they fed, 
d'abord, because girls are not sui^>osed to fed, 
idiyaical things, I mean. What would Sir Auaten 
think of me, I wonder, if I were to tdl him that 
sometimes I'd like to n^ against his skcvc and purr 
like a cat? Jeanne behaved so badly, and looked sudi 
a delightful, mannerless young thing that Therlse's 
prospective fymci fell in love with her there and 
then. Men are so indJscriminating, are they not? 
Mamma would not hear of Jeanne getting engaged 
before Th^rese had trouvi prentur, but Monsieur X., 
after some trouble and time; discovered a comrade 
of his with bonne volenti who consented to oUige 
everybody and many Ther^, but, as die friead said. 
Monsieur X. having got the best of the girl% the 
parents ought to make it two hundred and fifty 
thousand francs for Therese — and they did. 
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Evelyn is loddng for a house or a flat Her 
brothers are hinting that a change for the worse 
has crane over her temper. It seems her dioice is 
limited because eig^ity pounds or so is aJl the young 
couple will be aide to afford for house rent at first. 
Evdyn's fiattci is a fifth son and a stJicitor, but, on 
the other hand, he is good at all games and can ski 
like an angel. 

I t<4d Evelyn she ought to be aUe to get quite a 
nice little flat for eighty pounds. That is v/hat my 
piano teacher in Paris was paying for her flat, and 
Ac had a lovely little home near Auteuil racecourse 
and the B(ms. It was on tiie fifth stoiy, it is true, 
but there was a lift and the tdephon^ and electric 
light, of coarse, three bedrooms, dressing-room, bath- 
room, two reception-rooms, large entrance hall, 

" Don't," said Evelyn, " you make my mouth water. 
I am sure I won't get anything like that in London t " 

"Of course you wall,'' I affirmed; "budc up, old 
girl (I am priding myself on my c^ogmal Engli^, 
whid), thanks to Monty and the Youi^s, is improv- 
ing wonderfully). And when you go flat-hunting 
again, will you take me with you? I love to see new 
places and the insides of houses." 

So Evelyn took me with her, and for a week, 
prof^ing tq> each other's courage, we seardied Londrai 
b^fether. 

You have no right to be poor in London. Not 
only, as Mr. Bernard Shaw has it, is it a crime, 
but it is a most painful sort of crime — it is suicide. 
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In London everyone with less than a thousand a year 
is very poor indeed. A man of taste and refined 
inclinations has no buaness to expect comfort and 
hap[Hnes3 here, unless he is a man of means as well. 

To begin with, the first condition to happiness is, 
I think, OMig^ial surroundings. Where will you find 
ccmgenial surroundings in I^odon if you are not will- 
ing to pay a bigger rent than you can afford? Don't 
talk to me of "desirable residences," "charming 
maisonettes," and " bijou villas." They are most 
tempting in the advertisement c<dumn5. I know all 
about them. I went, I saw, I wept. Have you ever 
been house-hunting in London, I wonder? And are 
you men and women of flesh and blood, or sheep 
wiUing to be bled by your landlords? 

We first explored the south-west. The house 
agent, a w<»iderfu11y dressed young man, toc^ the 
utmost pains with my accent and our requirements : 

" Two reception-rooms, three bedrooms, dressing- 
room, usual offices, telephone, dectric light? I think 
we have exactly what you want on our books. I dare 
say No. 32 would do very well, don't you think so, 
Snelgrove? " 

Snelgrove said it was just the thing. 

" How much?" we inquired. 

" Two hundred and fifty pounds." 

" Two hundred and fifty pounds? But we don't 
want a flat in Park Lane I " 

The smart agent raised his eyebrows and informed 
us a shade less suavely that it was not in Park Lane, 
that it was above a shop, but very close to South 
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Kensington Station, and would we care to view the 
flat? We declined. A lo(4c through his boc^ con- 
vinced me that south-west was a forbidden land to 
peo[4e of moderate purse 

To west, and south, and north iwe turned liln 
weather-cocks under the storm. At the east we drew 
the line, though I doubt if it could be much worse 
than some of the "up-to-date" flats and "chmce" 
houses I saw elsewhere. Carpetless stairs, dark rooms, 
hails with dirty distempered walls, sooty backyards, 
slummy streets and decaying districts, that is aJl jrou 
are entitled to for your paltry ei^ty pounds a year. 
In one respect only does the landlord of flats rise to, 
or, indeed, above, our expectations — that is, in the 
diristening of his barrack-like property. Nothing 
could sound better and look worse than the London 
fiat. 

How a painter can paint, a writer write, a poet 
dream, a musician play, young couples love, children 
sing and laugh between those dismal brick waJIs I 
cannot understand. It seems to me that once im- 
mured in those square blocks of monotonous sym- 
metry, faced by " apartments " and a puUic-house, 
and backed by a mews, there are but two pro^>ects 
in front of the average man with a mind not limited 
to a meal and a bed — namely, to give way to neuras- 
thenia, and change his flat for a better and dieaper 
abode in the district mortuary, or else fly away, fly 
before it is too late, fly to Brussels, Paris, Berlin, 
to any dty where the land system is not the abomina- 
tion it is in England. 
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It would seem that chiefly in London is a cheerful 
heme necessary to keep in you the joy of living which 
the town itself, with its depressing atmosphere, its 
dirt and its wayward climate, does so much to crush. 
Southerners who loll in the sun all day, take their 
meals out of doors, and only aj^edate a roof at 
night and in time of sidcness, do not need so much 
the cheering influence of a bright and beautiful cheje- 
soi. But here landlords weigh your refinement in 
the same balance as joar banking account Beauty 
and cleanliness have, it seems, to be bought, like coal 
and bread, instead of belonging to us by right, like 
the air and the sun. Nowhere, I think, are the middle 
and woriring classes more grudgingly and mean^ 
catered for. 

Foreigners are struck with the hushed mdancholy, 
like a moral fog, hanging over London and its in- 
habitants. But for the traffic the streets would be 
almost silent — no laugh, no song, no impetus. Imagine 
dolls with 1})e spring in^de them broken and you 
will have a good idea of how IxHidoners fint appear 
to the stranger. And the stranger, seeing all those 
pec^e with sober facts, says to himself: "This is 
mdeed a serious race." The stranger is wrong. They 
are not a serious race, they are a resigned race. I 
am not spealdi^ of the wealthy or the aristocracy. 
They cannot be called Londoners, who spend but two 
or three montiis in town, and are to be found in turn 
in Cairo, or the Riviera, in Biarritz and Paris, hunt- 
ing in die country, fishing in Scotland, winter-sporting 
in Switzerland, eveiywhere, in fact, except at hoaut. 
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If you are a person of leisure, or care to spend your 
life in a train, irom hcmie to town and from town to 
home, there is the country for you, the beautiful, 
serene, tidy Ei^lish country. . . . There are still 
scMne rustic parts the vandals (I mean the builders) 
have not yet desecrated, where you can ^ure a 
mansion or a cottage according to the embonpoint of 
your purse. But be sure you go far enough. The 
demarcation line is very thin sometimes between the 
streety, modem part of a village near Ltxidon and 
the rural portion of some subuiWi land, where one 
type of architecture serves for the whole street, thus 
sparing the strain on the creative powers of Messrs. 
the architects. Suburb is province, and province is 
stagnation. In the suburbs, as in a provincial street, 
you see a fluttering of the window curtains at your 
neighbours' houses when a cab stops at your docM", 
or when your wife displays a new hat. 

A house in Suburbia is, I am tdd, cheaper and 
healthier than any house you could get in town. No 
doubt cKie can be materially very comfortaUe in a 
suburb, but the atmosf^ere is like a heavy suet pud- 
ding, wholesome enough, but lies on your chest and 
flattens in you all incentive to work and success. 
Under a thatched cottage and in a garret. Ideal and 
Ambition sometimes elect to lodge with you, not so 
in a fifty-pound suburban villa. 

In LcMidon a small house means a mean house. The 
fifty-pound villas are those that are semi-detaiChed, 
with a small garden front and back. The forty-five 
pound cxies are all in a row, and the garden — ^when 
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there is any — is still smaller, and loc4cs more sooty. 
To worldly-wise pec^Ie who choose their acquaintances 
with an approximate knowledge of their income, these 
indications simplify their selection. The eighty-pound 
residences — but then, we are again getting too am- 
bitious. What with rates and taxes! 

But I must say I like the porters' system in London. 
Why, here you can actually pass the porter of your 
flat with an air of independence. You feel your fate 
does not rest in his hands. In Paris you shirk by 
the lege where the Power is frying onions or perusing 
your correspondence, and you think there may be 
something in the evolution theory after all, ior, from 
a human being you feel yourself suddenly becoming 
a worm. Yes. Oh, Paris would be quite an Eden, 
if it were not for the Apaches and the concierge. And 
then the Apaches (if they are caught), they are pun- 
ished sometimes; not often, of course, but now and 
then, while the law hasn't invented anything yet to 
tame a concierge. 

At the end of the week we had found nothing, and 
lost every shred of our courage. On our way back 
fr<Mn Streatham, or Putney, or God knows where, we 
sto(q>ed at Fullers' to recuperate, and sobbed on eadi 
odier's shoulders in our cosy comer as we compared 
notes and as a vision of bleak, barrack-like Uocks and 
suburban stress obscured to our brimful eyes our 
a[q)etising marrons glacis. 

" This will never do," I si^ed, after the third 
meringue, "your nose is alreaJdy all ^ny. Her^ 
take my pocket glass and papier poudri. And why 
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don't you stay on with your papa and mamma? The 
house is [^enty big enough Your Jim would not make 
much difference — one more coiivert at meals and a 
thicker tobacco atmoephere about the house, that's alL 
Such a lot of jeunes marUs in France live with thdr 
parents, at least for the first year or two. It is so 
much more j<rity for everybody; it softens the 
brusqueness of parting from one's parents; and when 
one is not rich I believe it is a very economical arrange- 
ment." 

She lauded at the idea. " No, no," she said, " Jim 
would not hear of it, and if I marry I want my own 
home. Besides, it is never done here." * 

Vainly I pointed out to her that her last argument 
was no argument at all, and also the various ad- 
vantages of a ccMnmunity life. Mamma to help tKing- 
ing up the kids, papa taking you out when Jim is 
busy or cross, the scolding of the servants to be dared 
by somebody dse, etc, etc. . . . But no, what 
will you, she wanted all the worries as well as all 
the pleasures of married life, and the jealous enjoy- 
ment of her Jim in outsiderS'tigfat-compartment Very 
bourgeois, isn't it? I know my father would have had 
the best room in my house if he had lived to see me 
married, and I would have worried htm and cajoled 
him into consentit^ to spend most of his time with 
us, if not living with us for good. And my Jim 
would have had to say yes or— or repent. 

" Eureka I " I cried suddenly, and in my enthusiasm 
swallowed a fnarron glad quidcer than was prudent 
or decorous, " I have a splendid idea, both practical 
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and picturesque. Kiss me quick and say I am a darling 
and I'll give you my idea gratis and by return." 

She did not kiss me. English girls are rather mat- 
ter of fact, I think, and are not much given to kiss- 
ing between themselves. They do not deem it worth 
their while in a land where — in spite of the admirable 
" ladies-only " system — mixed kissing is so widdy en- 
joyed. Instead, she gave me a friendly pat and said, 
" Out with it." 

" Well, take an c4d-wor]d cottage in the country, 
thatched roof preferred. You can get them ridicu- 
lously cheap, and have it furnished by Liberty. You'll 
be saving enough on die rent for your hats and Jim's 
dgars." 

" Don't be a goose," she said. " It would mean 
being buried alive, and how would Jim come to town 
every day?" 

" Why," 1 answered, disgusted at her lack of prac- 
ticability, "nothing simpler. You'll keep a motor 
car." 
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TO-DAY it rained, so I put my drawers in 
order: everything oa the carpet and then a 
methodical arrangement of gloves and veils, 
diocolates, and beau^ recipes that one cuts out of 
newspapers never to read them again. Some people 
would never need putting their drawers in order — 
my aunt, for instance. Hers are always like a Dutdi 
garden ; so are mine after one of my sweeping tidy- 
ings-uft but they don't stay so, and if it were not 
for Gracieuse — Machin was quite right when he said 
that " as ' to the qualities mistresses require of their 
maids, how many mistresses would make passable ser- 
vants? " or something to that effect. If only I could 
remember who Machin was. I fear my head must 
be pretty much in the same state as the contents of 
my drawersi Whenever I try to pull out of it a 
little bit of information, the rest remains entangled 
behind. Perhs^ time will put it all in order some 
rainy day. Let it be as late as possiUe. It is so 
good to be young and foolish 1 liiere is one comer 
of my brain that I cannot put ship-shape just now, 
anyway, the comer where I keep my affaires de caeur. 
Phiynette's affairs of the heart I Doesn't it sound 
big, thot^ there is only one as yet 
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When I had finished my tidying up— the concrete 
one, I mean — it was still raining, and when it rains 
in London you have not even the compensation 
of looking at wet people in the street. They take 
their revenge on your selfishness by depressing you 
horribly. I have heard petit phe say that the sight 
of a woman crossing a muddy street compensates one 
for the mud. Well, it does not here. The women of 
London do not walk if they can help it; even in fine 
weather they go in carriages, cabs, down to omnibuses, 
and when it rains there are hardly any women to be 
seen except servants, charwomen and factory girls. 
Besides, tiie little mancEUvres which render women 
attractive cm a rainy day, the dainty picking of dry 
places with the pmnted toes, the art of tucking up 
a skirt, simply do not exist. The average woman here 
h(^ds her dress in a way suggestive of the pulling 
at the leash of a refractory dog. The pretty dessous 
are also absent. I don't know who buys the frilly 
things one sees in the shop windows. I very much 
suspect that a large number of the women who pass 
you when the streets are wet — wear knickera. I sup- 
pose that legally they have the right to do so, but 
bont^ Divine, why don't the men protest? A woman 
under the rain should be to the community what the 
dove was to Noah during the deduge— a God-send 
of hope and joy. 

Having nothing better to do, I re-read what I had . 
written since I came here. It is not so very long 
ago, and yet through all these untidy pages I see my- 
self under another a^ct How ojuld I ever have 
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said I hated London? Reading what one wrote and 
has had time to fotget is like looking at an old 
photograph of oneself — strange and somewhat ridicu- 
lous. Yet even now I can understand why I did not 
at first like LondcHi. London's charm is like that of 
a plain woman, it slowly grows mi you. Now I feel 
mysdf at home, thoroi^hly at home in England, not 
only because it has bectxne more familiar to me, but 
because to know England and the English is to learn 
to like and respect them. I truly believe England 
to be the most civilised of all countries at the present 
time. It: is an eminently just and humane country. 
And civilisation is based on justice, wise laws and 
obedience to the same. I f^I sure that Russian 
Pogroms, American lynching, and, to go nearer home, 
an affair Dreyfus (with its — well, not very nice cor- 
tege of racial and religious prejudices and petty per- 
sonal spites), none of these things coutd occur in 
England. But the moral elevation of a country is 
perhaps less proven by the scarcity of her lapses from 
civilisaticm than by the lig^t in which sucii lapses are 
considered, and chiefly by how the vwce of the nation's 
spirit, the Press, treats of them. The English Press 
is a liberal education in justice, decency, and abhor- 
rence of cruelty. I was reading the other day scrnie 
virtuously indignant comments in the morning paper 
about a man fined severely for driving a horse in an 
unfit condition. Well, in spite of our expressive 
phrase, " as unhappy as a Paris cab horse," who ever 
thinks of thdr fate in France, except a few humane 
individuals and La Soci^t^ Frotectrice des Animaux? 
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But those are hel[dess, for their efforts break them- 
selves against a frnmidable wall — the indifferetice of 
the Law and the latent Latin cruelty of the public 
spirit. I have seen, but no, I won't think of it any 
more, d quoi bont I can't help. What we want are 
up-to-date laws and their strict application by judges 
who won't be afraid of the mob, however awful the 
French mob may be. I fear we shall have to wait 
a long time for that. Laws that allow of Soldlland, 
the torturer of little Marthe, to escape with his life 
and cme day perhaps to sow throughout the com- 
munity seeds of murderers, those same laws are not 
likely to trouWe themselves about minor cases of 
cruelty, such as fanners skinning rabbits while they 
are only half stunned, and plucking feathers from 
live poultry. It sounds as incredible as a nightmare, 
but Gracieuse tells me that these are dcme every day 
in beautiful rural France, these and many other hor- 
rors! Mon Dieu, Mon Dieu, I am ashamed some- 
times for my own people when I think of these un- 
speakable things. I'd rather we were not so clever 
and a little more humane. Good holy Virgin, vous 
qui pouvez tout, i^ease ask God. I'll go and put a 
taper at the Oratory, for one must be practical. 

To come back to the English Press. Long before 
I had seen any of the great London dailies their names 
were quite familiar to me. I read them every morn- 
ing on the black board outside the Bourse or the 
Bank on which the latest tdegrams are chalked up 
in every important town in France. I suf^wse Eng- 
lish new^Kqwrs are tiie first to know evei^ing tbat 
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h^ipens in this topey-turvy universe, and the medium, 
par excellence, for sup^dying the world with news. So 
much, at any rate, is ungrudgingly conceded to them 
abrxiad. If English people are regarded as insular, 
their papers are certainly not open to that reproach. 
They turn their searchlights on every nook and comer 
of the world's surface: Did not the Skibbereen Eagle 
feel constrained to keep its piercing eye on the Czar 
of all the Rusaias on his oscillating throne? So 
eager is the English Press to serve you news hot-baked 
that the garnishing is usually left to the imagination. 
You see, garnishing takes time and space — space that 
seems to be the great autocratic power bdiind the 
editorial throne in En^and. 

I know our French papers don't come up to yours 
at all in the matter of get-up and size and advertise- 
ment Their print is a sight-destroyer, the paper is 
coarse, everything is done on the cheap, but you must 
admit they manage somehow to make Uiem interesting, 
and perhaps with a more literary flavour than yours. 
If they have not the advertisements and the news of 
the English journals, one can always And in them 
splendid articles by some of the best writers in France. 
Then the French journalist develops his subject. He 
condenses in three lines things of no interest — for 
instance, a dozen generals of sanguinary repute were 
Mown up in St. Petersburg last evening; but then 
he will consecrate half-a-ccdumn to some crime pas- 
siotmel, he will tell you where the man bou^t his 
knife, the o^our of the victim's hair — things like 
dieae interest the puMic He does not fear to round 
off his story. 
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I have often been struck by the outspoken way of 
the English Press as regards personal intelligence. 
Messieurs les Joumalistes Anglais would prefer to 
lose a witty anecdote, a brilliant paragraph, if there 
happens to be a word or su^estion of which morality 
— the English version — would perchance not approve, 
but the same gentlemen will be astonishingly frank in 
their remarks concerning people. You read in the fash- 
ionable reports that Lady Plainface, the bride-elect, 
cannot be called beautiful, but has a very attractive 
personality, that her engagement with the Marquess 
Badlot is a very brilliant match, that the Marquess 
is seven years her junior, will inherit a large fortune 
on his mother's death, etc. Such comments do strike 
strangers as somewhat lacking in tact. And then, 
when some wealthy commoner is enrolled in *tliie 
golden book of nobility, how dearly the Press makes 
him pay for the honour. Mrs. Baker, now Lady 
Fussing, wears her new title as if she had been bom 
to it The impertinence ! and all the while they meant 
to offer a delicate praise. 

Another thing that strikra me is the number, the 
varied nature, and the ingenuity of the advertise- 
ments in an English paper. Every want, every wish, 
finds expression in the advertisement column. In the 
" Emplojrments Wanted " alone, to the uninitiated 
foreigner, what a rich find of new professions, quaint 
occupations, some humorous, some pathetic, from the 
<Jog governess to the lady cook. And the Sale and 
Exchange, the Agony columns, the begging appeals, 
why, the advertisement page is the most interesting 
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feature of the English dailies, and gives the clearer 
insight into the English character. Only it is to be 
wished they would keep those advertisements in thenr 
proper place, at the back pages. Nothing grates so 
much on the reader's nerves as to be lured by a quo- 
tation from Shakespeare into reading the merits of a 
com ointment. But in this respect our own news- 
papers are becoming just as bad, even worse, because 
less skilled and daring. But I must say for the French 
Press that it does not indulge in those lengthy and 
incomprehensiUe accounts of football and cricket 
matches, or whatever you call them. I can't believe 
anybody ever reads them, do you? 
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LONDON is the city of dentists and magazines. 
It is wcHiderful how they can all flourish and 
proeptT. Do dentists choose London because 
people here have especially bad teeth? Or do people 
have to adopt bits of porcelain because dentists pull 
out their victims own teeth d tort et d traversf I 
have heard English peofde say that the CMnplicated 
Frendi cooking and rich sauce are the cause of gastric 
troubles and bad teeth, but it strikes me that " plain 
English fare " must be still wc»se. Every ottier perscm 
I have met in England is a dyspeptic and undergoing 
some sort of a cure, and as for their teeth, well, they 
are too evenly beautiful to be the real thing. And the 
young people tool I hate seeing glints of g<Jd in a 
girl's mouth; it is as abnormal as wrinkles and grey 
hair. There never was so much theorising on food 
fads and on health, with as little result, as in Et^land 
to-day. Perhaps it is tea that is brewing all the 
mischief tor the ctMning generations. Ought I to 
warn my Paris friends when, in a ^rit of duty, as 
fashion^le peofrfe, th^ ingui^tate a daily copy of 
a beverage they dislike, together with buns and muffins 
that they like no better, merely because noblesse oblige f 
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Attention, messieurs, mesdames, have a care of your 
teeth and of your sttxnach 1 

My aunt says cme must not use the word " stomadi." 
Just fancy, what is one to call t^ then? 1 always have 
the feeling I am juggling with daggers when speaking 
English. I dare not think of all the mistakes I must 
have made. No w(»ider Lady Dare screams with 
laughter sometimes. If " stomach " is not to be men- 
tioned, what a number of other unmentiraiaUe things 
I must have aired now and then without knowing it 
But it is not my fault, only people simply won't pick 
me up when I make a slip. 

Monty even says, " Correct you 1 The deuce if I 
will, why it's much more jolly like this, aie never 
knows what enormities you are going to trot out 
next." 

Now I call this very mean and unspcM-tsmanlike. 
And I a poor foreigner tool Even Sir Austen says 
I am not to become perfect — in my Ei^ish, he means 
— nor to lose my accent (I am not likdy to do that, 
I am too old now) — as it sounds " very pretty and 
piquant." 

But it rather annoys me to be popular because I am 
funny, as if I were an Albino cu* a Manx cat. I saw 
some for sale at a bazaar the other day, ce sont des 
amours! 

As for the magazines, they are legion in London. 
There are so many that I w(»ider who buys them all, 
chiefly when such splendid reprints of standard works 
can be bought for a few sous. The illustrations are 
wonderful in these magazines. English and American 
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black-and-white artists are not to be surpassed, I think. 
They are photographers and poets rolled into (hic; Our 
/e sais Tout is very good too, but it has so very few 
competitors. The truth is we do not like spending 
money on magazines of light and ephemeral interest. 
When we do buy them we get them bound neatly 
at the end of the year, and they help to fill the library 
shelves, while the En^ish reader throws away his 
magazine («ce he has read it, and " bang goes sax- 
pence," as friend Donald would say. And it is rather 
humiliating that French magazines should go in so 
much for English translations when we have some 
of the ablest writers in the wc«'ld. It is true they 
are merely for adults and riot young people, whetfier 
taken in large or small doses, before or after meals. 

Who will have pity on us French giris? (I am 
not ^Making of myself, who have been aUe to read 
pretty much what I liked, but then I had no mamma, 
you see. If I had I would have been more stufnd, 
but better " brought up.") The French young per- 
scm badly wants a writer she not only can read, but 
that she can read with interest. He should be that 
phcxnix, a cross between Bourget and Madame de 
Segur. 

The literature of the average Frenchman comprises 
his halfpenny paper, and occasionally a 3f-50 paper- 
bound novel, not bought at a venture at a booksiall. 
Three francs and a half are not to be hazarded in a 
light way ! But the investment will be made on sound 
securities, a name like Anatole France, for instance, 
Zola, or Daudet. Speak to me then of these, and of 
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the long list of the "youngs" who are favourably 
review^, or again the good old friends, the classics. 
Of course we have the trashy writers too; diese, like 
the poor, will always be with us. They have not 
much of a chance in novd-writing thou^, but they 
do very wdl in feuiiletons, which I truly believe are 
the worst possible rubbish produced. It is true nobody 
reads them except those for whom they are intended. 
There is one strange thing which I had not noticed 
before coming here — how is it that we Frendi readers, 
who ccHnbine a taste for literature and tctmoray — 
how is it we have no cheap books and so few lending 
libraries? In large provincial dties there may be 
two or three or four such libraries, with no system 
to speak of, no check, and no free delivery. And as 
for small towns or the country, there the book-lover 
must either buy all the books he wants to read or 
else starve his mind. And yet we are an intellectual 
people, are we not? Perhaps it is all due to our ladc 
of enterprise and business instinct, for the Frenchman 
is not a business man. He can work steadily and 
laboriously; he can take an interest in his work; he 
can even love it; but to him business is merely 
synonymous with employment, and seldom, if ever, 
can the business instinct attain in him to such develop- 
ment as to become genius, as with the Engiishman 
and the American. Besides, he lacks the strongest 
of all stimulus in any pursuit of life — he lacks am- 
bition. A Frenchman seldon starts with the fixed, 
haunting determination to tnake a fortune. And after 
all, he may be right. One should work to live, but 
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not live to worie Passion for work can be as im- 
moral as any odier passion, don't you think? Let 
the Frenchmw make a living out of his trade, let 
him put aside enough to start his son, to secure a 
little dot to his daughter, and retire in his ugly little 
house in some ugly suburb, and the few desires of his 
heart are fulfilled. 

Our largest shops are owned, as a rule, by com- 
panies, but even the most important of these ccKild not 
rival the English houses. I fear my veracity would 
be strongly su^>ected by many of my country people 
were I to tell them of some Ei^lish shops where tme 
could buy food and clothing, be hair-dressed and take 
one's meals, buy a house or find a servant, be [^oto- 
graphed and get a nice funeral Yes, and even read 
the French papers in a French salon ! I can imagine 
tiiem saying, with a sceptical shrug: " Phrynette, ma 
chire, A beau mentir qui vient de loin." 

The Frenchman will not risk enough. He has none 
of those audacities that sometimes tame Dame 
Fortune — in a word, he is no gambler, such as I 
imagine every business man must be at heart. And, 
compared to England and America, the art of ad- 
vertisit^ is as yet chez nous tn long clothes. See our 
advertisements in even the foremost papers. Are they 
not very timid and amateurish compared to the showy, 
eccentric and expcnave lures sandwiched between the 
pages of English magazines and great dailies. " But 
then it costs a lot to advertise," sighs the Frenchman. 
" It will pay us," shrugs the Englishman — and here 
you have the two systems. 
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This morning Gracieuse and I went into a small 
shop in BrcMnpton Road to buy a penny skein of grey 
silk to dam some stockings of mine. It was a difficult 
match, and they had not in the shop the exact shade 
we wanted, but — would you believe it ? — they actually 
offered to get it for us! Fancy those shop peojJe 
taking all that trouble for a petmy skein! Do you 
think that they would have shown so mudi com- 
plaisance (or such business acumen) in a French diop? 
Not a bit of it. Under the same circumstances the 
commis would have told me how " desolate " he was 
and, perhaps, would have added consolingly, if not 
to a very business-like purpose, that " possibly made- 
mottsdle may find whad she requires in the shjop 
opposite." 

Then another reason why the French shofJceeper 
seldom achieves so great a success or such a rapid 
one as his English confrere is his reluctance to entrust 
to clerks and attendants what work himself or his 
wife can undertake — economy, vous comprenez, but 
mistaken economy. It is fortunate we have not 
adopted " Time is money " for our motto, for in 
most shops the time spent in waiting would drive 
really busy people to an assault on the innocent at- 
tendants. 

Of course I only see all these drawbacks now that 
I have tasted of the ccwnfort and splendid organisation 
of England; they did not strike me before. And if 
anyone were to ask my opinion (no one ever does, 
because I am tmly Phrynette), my ofwnion from the 
limsiness point of view of the two countries — the one 
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that I love, the other that I like and admire— n^ 
mother and foster-mother, see ? — tfiis is what I would 
say to French parents ; " If you want your son to 
become a practical, enterprising man of business, send 
him to England. N'est-ce pas, Gracieuse?" 

" Oh, the grey silk has ccsne already, and a perfect 
match, is it? Ca cfest tris chic! lis sont ipatants, ces 
Anglais! " 

To come back to boc4cs. 

There is, in literature, yet another category we have 
not got in France either. It is the boui^eoisie of book 
hierarchy, literature not sublime but interesting, not 
brilliant but bright, not psydiological but healthy and 
clean. We have men of genius but we seem to lack 
skilled artisans. 

I do like English noveb, and all the more so that 
as I had no oae to advise me as to the choice of English 
books I thought it wise to cling to the authors on 
whom one may depend, people above suspicion, so to 
speak. There are so many even of those that I cannot 
understand why readers should ever be satisfied with 
skimmed milk when rich, delidous cream can be had 
for the adeing and at the same price. When I was 
little, I was already very fond of hooks, though my 
literature was limited to la Bibltotheque Rose, Berquin, 
et les Contes de PerratUt. One day I remember asking 
petit ptre anxiously whether I might oat day exhaust 
all the bodes ever written. I was very much relieved 
when he tc4d me that even by readit^ day and n^ht 
I could not devour a thousandth part of ail the books 
produced. I felt as pleased as a gounnand in a sweet 
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shop. Even now I can't pass a boc4c shop without 
wishing I could be let loose in it and forgotten. I 
love the very smell of print, and with such a discrim- 
inating love that I could recognise an English book 
from a French one in the dark merely by the different 
smell of their ink. But among the moderns I find 
something that " crumples " me, I know this is not 
good English, it is not even good French, but it means 
just what I feel. In other and less slangy words, 
the modem girl, such as the modem author will have 
her, grates on my nerves. She is gone, the gentle 
heroine, gone out of life, gone out of fiction, gone 
out of our ideal, and the wcH'ld is the poorer for her 
disappearance. She is not wanted in the rough, hurry- 
scurry, mannerless, modem life — the sweet-voicwl, 
tactful, feminine woman with whom our fathers and 
elder brothers fell in love. She would be very uncom- 
fortable among us, I fear, and at a great disadvantage 
— a refined, well-bred woman thrown in daily ccmtact 
with the " jcJly " girls of Ihe present generatiMi. The 
girl of to-day is not sweet, she is smart, and what 
is worse, she does not want to be sweet. Nobody 
wants her to be. English novelists don't, anyway, 
if one is to judge by the unlovable heroines of modern 
fiction. Sweetness is now mistaken for weakness. 
There are a few other current aberratioos entertained 
by the up-to-date young woman. In the modem jar- 
gon, to be rude is "to have grit"; to be crudely 
outs|)oken, "to be frank"; to be tactless, to be 
" straight." To-day, the merest tyro in the great 
brotherhood of novel-makers would be ashamed to 
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ask the reader's sympathy for a maiden meek and 
mild. To be a success the modem heroine must 
talk and behave like a badly brought up schoolboy. 
To be interesting and attractive in the eyes of the 
modem reader, and, it would seem, of the men of 
her set, the fictitious femme du monde is made to 
assume the mamiers or lack of manners of the demi- 
mondaine. 

Do not expect ciiarm or sympathy from the modem 
heroine. Indeed novelists seem to rival one another 
as to who will produce the most callous, cc4d, am- 
bitious and unsympathetic creatures, whom they are 
pleased to call women, though they do not possess any 
other womanly attribute than their Christian name 
and the wearing of petticoats. From Mrs, Warren's 
daughter to the heroine of " The Woman with the 
Fan," all the women of modem fiction try to cast 
off from them sweet feminity as they would an cAd- 
fasWoned garment. Even Mr. Hope's clever, bright, 
outwardly girlish and altogether delightful Dolly is 
a reproach to womanliness in her monstrous, calcu- 
lating egotism. You may happen to love DcJly — 
indeed she is lovdy enough for that — but is she lov- 
able? And while you love her, are you not aware 
that she does not deserve it, that she, and all tiie 
attractive young ladies of the DoUy pattern, are just 
pretty, intelligent, wide-awake, well-dressed girls, a 
credit to their dressmakers, perfectly able to secure 
and keep a comfortable rank in society, perfecdy able 
to make money, or lose it on the Stock Exdiange, and 
as unable to give back love? 
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It is not a questkm of morality, or what they call 
goodness in Eng^sh. Woman is now as good as she 
ever was. Indeed there are chances for the woman 
of the present generaticn to be more strictly virtuous 
than her graodmother, for the girl of to-day possesses 
a strcKiger will and a prosaic mind, and b, therefore, 
better equipped against influences and drcumstances; 
but sureiy lack of maimers is just as r^p'ettaUe as 
lack of morals, and far more indegant We are often 
interested in the modem heroine, we no longer sym- 
ptihise with her. For cMie thing, she does not want 
our sympathy, she is a supericv, independent young 
person and ^e takes care to let you know it Neither 
have you any fear lest the girl in the love story 
should break her heart; that port of her anatomy 
has bcccHne very much atrophied of lat& It is no 
longer fragile in any way, neither brittle nor sus- 
<^|itible. Perhaps it is better so, and if man himsdf 
is satisfied with good-humoured tolerance and mere 
chumming instead of love and sympathy, then he 
does not deserve any sweeter fate. The evident de- 
terioration in men's manner? has its explanation and 
— ^yes, its jtistificaticm — in the attitude of women 
towards them. It is very sddom now, I am t(dd, 
and judging by the sn^^y attitude of girls towards 
men, that man hears from the woman he loves the 
two sweet, simple, little words: "Yes, dear." Th(y 
seems to have gone the way of the ringlets and the 
crinoline. Instead, the factory girl will emphasize 
her push with a " go on," and the middle<lass young 
person will yawn aloud and tell you not to talk " rot" 
2£4 
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Periiaps in the princess and the milkmaid — the one 
guarded by ambient etiquette, the other by isolation 
and beautiful surroundings — sweet womanliness may 
yet be found, but it is not given to everybody to jog 
elbows with princesses or delight in the graceful shy- 
ness of rustic beauties. 

Who can explain why a deeper mental culture in 
the modem girl, instead of developing her refinement, 
seems to have had the contrary effect? Sweet Florence 
Dombey had not many accomplishments outside her 
piano and her tapestry, but she had ddicacy and 
distinction, and she was essentially lovable. To-day 
a girl fresh frtun college will pat her father on the 
head if she deems him to be a " good sort " or " run 
him down " in the most frank and disconcerting man- 
ner to her outside acquaintances, and nobody looks 
shocked. 

I don't begrudge the Engli^ girl of my age her 
independence and her newly acquired privileges. Let 
her enjoy her cigarette by all means — smoking is a 
pretext to many pretty attitudes; let her drive her 
own motor car; let her claim her right of voting — 
everything she feds herself able to do ^e is justified 
in attempting to do, but mademoiselle, je vous en 
prie, do it gracefully. 

" Everything worth doing at all, is worth doing 
with grace." I am not surprised at the naggit^, 
disagreeable types of wiananhood Mr. Jacobs writes 
about, bis heroines being, as our girl friend would 
say, "no class," but when a delicately brought up 
girl like, for instance, the heroine of " The Four 
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Feathers," destroys in the opening chapters tiie love 
of the reader by iier lack of sympathy, her bad taste, 
and her absence of tenderness, the case indeed becomes 
serious. That men, chiefly that soldiers, should deal 
harsh, insulting treatment to one of themselves we can 
understand, but that a young and refined girl should 
join them in pitilessly abasing the man whom — ^we 
are toid — she loves, says very little for womanliness 
as it is understood in English fiction. Is the real 
English girl depicted with sincerity by the modem 
novdist? I prefer to think that he is more gifted 
with imagination than observation. 

Oarissa Harlowe, Amelia, dear little Nell, you are 
indeed dead to the world. We may have thought 
you somewhat too naive and unsophisticated, but we 
loved you, sweet, soft, departed things; while we 
do not care very much whether the modem heroine 
is "all right in the end," do we? 

The " girlish " girl is becoming a vety obstride 
type all the world over. I suppose French girls are 
also changing, and perhaps to their detriment, but 
they have not yet acquired the rough-and-ready at- 
titude of their English sister. They may not be, some 
of them, quite so frank, but they are better mannered, 
and we still in literature, as on the stage, cling to 
the "young, tender thir^" as cwr ideal of lovaWe 
girlhood. 

Our English girl friend (not the real girl, oh, dear, 
no ! I mean the girl in the book) would do wdl to 
remember that since 

" L'hypocrisie est un bominoge rendu a la vertu . . ." 
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refinement of mind, if it does not exist, at least should 
be simulated by refinement of manners. Do let ua 
be hypocritica] rather than vulgar! 

And yet another thing which shocks both sentiment 
and tradition in me is the light, unaffectionate re- 
lations represented by English noveUsts as existing 
between parents and children. There seems to be 
<mly one kind of love in English fiction, love between 
man and woman, with the exceptitm — taking, how- 
ever, a secondary place— of the mother's love to the 
chiH, and that only as long as he is a child and hdp- 
less. As for devotion and sacrifice of sons and daugh- 
ters towards their parents, one hears very seldom 
about it. The other day, seddng enlightenment on 
the subject, I was discussing it with a young novelist 
I met at Lady Dare's. 

" It is bemuse," he said, " in spite of the realism 
of French literature it still clings to certain conven- 
tions quite contiBjy to the laws of nature. We dare 
be more frank in our portrayal of the reiatiixis between 
human beings not only as they are, but as they ou£^t 
to be. Look at the sane ^id sincere animal life. 
You see the attracticm of the male for the female, 
the devotiwi of die motiier for her young, her un- 
ccMicem for her grown-up c^sprit^ and their un- 
a»Kxm for her," 

There is nothii^ new in what he said, I had heard 
it all before, but his argument is but a half truth. 
We are not animals, not even natural beit^. We 
are civilised beings. Why then should we have purely 
animal thoughts and feelings? And why should these 
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be less sincere and less real because they are bom 
of altered circumstances. Books and pictures are un- 
natural things, do we not love them with sincerity? 
Religion was made by man, do we not find people 
dying gladly for religion? Patrie is a mere symbol, 
a man's fatherland is just that man's own acre, why 
then should he kill other men for the sake of other 
acres far away from his own? Mais A quoi ban 
continuer? It won't even bear discussion. I main- 
tain that filial love does exist in spite of Messrs. 
the English novelists, and that it is a deep and strong 
and common thing in spite of what they may think, 
unless they draw their example from their own kith 
and kin, which God forbid. 

I shall love no one more than I love petit ph-e, 
as much perhaps, and in a different way, voild tout. 
A husband is, after all, but a loved stranger, and a 
masked stranger always, who comes into your life 
through the door of illusion, but father is me and I 
am father. I have his comer smile, and, in my poor 
efforts at painting, the same trick of holding my 
brush. He is not quite dead to me, because I am 
made of him. If such an absurd thing could be 
possible I would say that father is to me like an 
older twin brother. Mother, except for her beauty, 
was, I understand, very much like Aunt Barbara; yet 
if I had known her, she could not have been in- 
different to me. I am she, and one is too egotistic 
not to love oneself. Enmity or indifference to those 
who made us seems to me as about as natural to our 
present state of mind as the eating of raw meat, 
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the marrying between brothers and sisters, and as 
living in damp caverns clothed in the hides of beasts 
is natural to our present state of body. Anyway I 
know I would never marry a man, even if I loved 
him, who spoke disrespectfully of his parents, ill 
treated animals, or deceived a woman. I'd sooner 
marry a negro, if it were not for the cafi-au-lait 
little children ; that would be hardly fair to them. 
That is one reason why I don't like Americans as 
a whole. The* way they treat negroes is worse than 
unchristian; it is very bad taste, I think, and after 
having made themselves at home in Blacky's own 
place too. But then the Spaniards were no better. 
I hope they'll improve now they have got a nice 
English girl on their throne, and her sons after her. 
It's not only Spain that has shown discrimination, 
English alliances have become quite the fashion. Look 
at Sweden, Norway, Germany. The European po- 
litical situation will be quite simplified now, it is to 
be hoped. Instead of settling squabbles with big 
guns and other horrid things, the different powers 
laveront leur Huge sale en famille. 

It was a marriage pleasant to think upon, that of 
Princess Ena. It is not often royal marriages are 
so romantic and pretty and hopeful. But it must be 
very rough on the Queen of Spain sometimes to live 
backwards into the Middle Age in her new country, 
and I wonder how she stands the corridas. I went 
once with father. Srane girl friends of mine had 
told me it was tris drole, and they were all more w 
less in love with the famous Minuto, the star of 
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the arena, so I cajoled father until he rductantly 
took me to the corrida. But we had to leave before 
th^ had quite finished ripping open the first horse: 

I went straight to bed, and father had to take a 
stiff whislqr-and-soda, which he never liked and never 
tasted except when he wanted to show his English 
friends how cosmopolitan he was in his habits — a 
very innocent weakness of the up-to-date, educated 
Frenchman. 

With my right foot on Gracieuse's lap — she is but- 
toning my boots for me — ^I translate aloud to her 
what I have just written, balancing myself on my 
left toe the while. 

She listens with a rapturous expression, the poor 
old darling, and when I stop she exclaims, tapping 
her forehead with the button-hotric: 

" Oh, but thou art clever, tna belle, it sounds as 
beautilful as Le Petit Journal! and as for the Queen 
of Spain" (she saw her on post cards), "thou art 
right, elle est gentille tout plein, tris sympathique. 
she reminds me of our own poor Empress. I saw 
her often in the Jardin des Tuileries with the hand- 
some Prince by her side. Thou wert not bom at 
that time, my angel. She was the idol of Paris then, 
and so good, but after the defeat " — she shoc4c her 
robust honest peasant fist in a vague directicKi which 
for her represented the Paris mob of forty years ago. 
"Ah, les gredins!" she said, which shows that a 
sense of injustice can turn a generous soul even against 
her own race and pec^de. I am proud of my maid. 
She is a character. 
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AT A LIBERAL UBBTING 

HAVE you ever seen anyone in an cmlinary 
conversation emphasise an argument with the 
help of his right knuckles and of lus left palm? 
Of course you have not, no one ever does it except 
on a public platform. Why can't an English orator 
or actor be quite natural? I am not saying this for 
McMisieur Lloyd George but for the others who sp«Ae 
after him yesterday night They all did the same 
stupid gesture, and all started to speak in too high 
a key. MtHisieur Lloyd George did not because he 
has genius, and men who have that invariably culti- 
vate outward simplicity to set it off — just like women 
with good figures always wear frocks built on -piain 
lines. 

Have I said before that Sir Austen is a Liberal? 
I don't think I have; besides, it is a detail without 
importance. However, he is a LiberaJ, and it is he 
who todc us to the meeting at Queen's Hall at my 
request I am not in the least interested in those 
thir^ really, but I never neglect an (^>portunity of 
hearing English spc4cen by other persons than my 
friends, because when you know peoi^e well you 
guess them before you understand them, and so you 
make no prt^fress. On Sunday I go to two or three 
churches and ch^)els irrespective of creeds. The Hyde 
Park orators have no more conscientious listener than 
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I, There are never any other wrnnen there but 
Gracieuse and myself, but I don't mind if people stare. 
I want to learn English. I love to listen to auction- 
eers, suffragettes, music hall funny men, Salvation 
Army preadiers and newspaper vendors. But if this 
is good for my ear, it is very detrimental to my judg- 
ment I am afraid when we women shall have the 
franchise I shall always vote for the candidate who 
spoke last. An earnest speaker invariably wins me 
to his side. Narrow have been my esca^)es from 
buying faked grandfathers' clodcs, roll-top desks and 
typewriting machines after hearing a particularly con- 
vincing auctioneer, or enlisting myself with the Sal- 
vationists after some more vibrating appeal of the big 
drum. 

Lady Dare came with us to oblige me, and very 
much against her will. I had been .dining at her 
house, and it seems that I can go out alone with 
Sir Austen until dinner-time, after which a chapcrwi 
is necessary. 

Both my companions were cross — Lady Dare be- 
cause she was sacrificing her bridge and Sir Austen 
because of his sister's attitude. 

" I wish," she said in the brougham, " we had had 
time to change our frocks." 

" Why? " I asked. " On the contrary, one always 
looks best in a low dress." 

"Quite so, only we'll be conspicuous, that's all. 
I dare say no one else will be in evening dress there; 
however, I have had no voice in the chapter." She 
closed her eyes and lolled back in her comer. " I 
have a headache already." 
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" Of course you have. We shall all have," said 
her brother. "It's that beastly perfume of yours. I 
told you before you put on far too mudu It's quite 
sickening." 

" It's not perfume; It's Florida water mixed with 
a disinfectant. I don't want to run risks. We are 
all sure to catch fleas and things — ugh I You two 
people are mad, I think, to drag me to such places." 

But Lady Dare was exaggerating. Everybody 
there looked quite clean. She had guessed right, 
however, as to evening dress. We were the only 
ones there to wear it, and people did look, but per- 
haps they would have lodced in any case. Lady Dare 
is so beautiful and smart and Sir Austen is so tall 
and manly. 

We sat on the platform where the musicians sit 
usually. The hall was full. I sat between my two 
friends, and Sir Austen explained to me sotto voce 
who the people were and what the interrupters said. 
I think political meetings are lovely. Lady Dare com- 
plained of the draughts. But I did not feel any. I 
was very comfortaUe and very happy. Sir Austen 
was between the door and me, and he is so huge, how 
could the draughts incommode me with such a screen? 

A Mr. Masterman spoke, and spoke well. I re- 
membered seca'ng him on the terrace of the House. 

Is Mr. Lloyd George an Englishman? He does 
not look veiy much like one. I mean he has such a 
quick, intelligent face, and he does not speak merely 
with his lips, but with his eyes as well. 

Now, I am not much of a politician, as I have 
said before, hvst I understand the trend of things well 
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enough to be vastly amused by the attitude of n^ 
country people as regards the Chancellor of the Ex- 
diequer. Some of the Paris papers seem to know so 
much about him that they ca^ him, in all tiaiveU, 
" Lord Geoi^ Lloyd," and their grasp of his politics 
is about as dear as that of his name. When peo[de 
don't know, th^ should not pretend they do, unless 
they are clever enou^ to carry the farce throu^. 
Wdl, France knows nothing about English politics, 
nor about the character of the pet^le, nor the social 
conditions here, and so when she gives her opinion 
she is merely talking through her Phrygian cap, as 
Monty would say if he knew what a Phrygian cap 
is. As for the French who live in London, and who 
might be supposed to know Ei^land well, who are 
they? The Corps Diplomatique who do not write for 
tiie papers, the modistes, and the small tradespeople 
who live in Soho among Italians and Anan:hists. 
What do they know of the country they live in, they 
who flock together and bring with them the dust of 
their motherland on their shoes and the smelt of gariic 
in their homes? 

French people, if you notice, never settle in London 
for their pleasure as so many wealthy English peoi^e 
do in Paris. I never meet anyone here whotn I 
knew in Frantx, and yet in Paris petit phre was always 
running against some Englt^ friend or other. 

Don't you think France should put her political 
house in ordar first before criticising other countries' 
leaders? Of course Mr. Lloyd George may be an 
ogre for all I know, but for us to call him a revdu- 
tionist is s<nnewfaat laughable. 
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What I said on holding one's tongue about things 
one does not know does not apply to girb who write 
their journal, not at alL They may fancy themselves 
historians and scribble anything they please. What- 
ever I write can't bring an international war about 
anyway, but even journalists should try and get s«ne 
information about their subject. 

After the speeches we met the speakers in the hall 
and there was an introduction, and " Lord Geoige " 
asked me how I liked London (of coursel), and Sir 
Austen answered for me, which was «[uite unnecessary, 
seeing that I can speak Engli^ very well if only 
petqde will give me a little time, and not look at 
me. But then the Chancellor was off in a great hurry 
as if be had been afraid I was going to ask him 
to write in my album. Some wcHnen do that, you 
know. 

Lady Dare wanted stamps, and her brother did not 
happen to have any, which surprised and irritated her 
very much. She asked of heavens how was a man 
to justify his existence at all who did not carry stamps, 
a string, a penknife, safety-pins, and a reliable watch. 

Sir Austen said he had a safety-pin, and that he 
had noticed my cloak did not fasten high enough, 
and that London nights were treacherous. 

He put the pin in himself. 

For the stamps we drove to Charing Cross Post 
Office. When Lady Dare had had stamps she said 
she wanted oysters. Some peofde are never satisfied. 
And she wanted them at once, so to the nearest res- 
taurant we went. 

"Well, what do you think of Lloyd George?" 
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he asked. In future " he " will stand for Sir Austen 
for short 

" I find him very well," I said, " only I would find 
him better if he wore his hair shtMler, like yours." 

" Hush, my dear, hush," warned Lady Dart 
" Quand on parle du loup . . ." And le " loup," 
the " ogre," the " revolutionist," who really looks 
none of these things, sat at the table oiq)osite with 
three other men- 
Lady Dare said the oysters were luscious. So I 
asked him ("him" also will stand for Sir Austen) 
how could I be like an oyster? 

"How, what do you mean?" 

" Well, at the ball the other nig^t there were two 
men speaking behind me, not very loud, but I could 
hear, and one of them said, ' No, I would not call 
her pretty, it's so seldom you find a really pretty 
French girl, but luscious would better describe hen' " 

" Oh, you enfant terrible," shrieked Lady Dare. 
" Austen, tell her she is not to repeat everything she 
hears." 

But it is not I that said it, it was the man, and if 
I had known it was only an oysterish quality I would 
have pulled my tongue out to him. Luscious, indeed I 
I am not luscious, I am pretty, there! 

The champagne was, oh, so nice, and the oysters 
were prett — luscious, and everything was just delight- 
ful when he had recovered his good humour (why 
did he lose it, I w<Mider?). But I could not tell you 
what else we had for supper. I was so happy, I re- 
member nothing — not even the speeches ! 
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GRACIEUSE has been very ill with coigestion 
of the lungs. She says it is that treacherous 
Et^lish spring. As a matter of fact it is not 
so mud] the weather as her French underclothing. 
A Frenchwoman's underclothing is inadequate to any 
climate except the tropics; batiste for the rich, 
cott<Mi for the poor, but wool — ah, ji donci woollen 
combinations are horrid things, I admit, but in the 
case of Gracieuse, what can it possibly matter, I ask 
you? I call it coquetlerie mat placie. 

Fortunately she is ever so much better now; the 
nurse is going. The effect must not be mistaken for 
the cause; the nurse is not going because Gracieuse 
is better. Gracieuse is better because the nurse is 
gcang. Sarah Gamp was old, ugiy, and slovenly. Our 
nurse is yoimg and neat, if not actually good-looking, 
but the differences stop there. As regards lack of 
refinement, quarrelscKneness, ^gressiveness of twie 
and manners, gamilousness, Sarah Gamp and our 
nurse have nothing to envy one another. For a fort- 
night the whole house, overruled and overridden by 
the tyrant in cap and apron, has been in a state of 
hushed submission. Even Aunt Barbara, the invin- 
cible, autocratic Aunt Barbara, meekly submitted when 
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&it nurse, putting her hands on her shoulders, per- 
enq>torify turned her out of the sickrocHn. The ser- 
vants have been cvi their beat behaviour during that 
fortnig^it. I would not have believed that English 
servants could have a respectful fear of anytme, but 
th<y have — of the nurse; while cock has been hon- 
oured by the friendship of the Redoubtable Power, 
who evidently has a sweet tooth. For the doctor 
alone — a young, unmarried man — does the nurse's 
face lose scnne of its sourness. The rest of us might 
be as many convicts and she the warder. Gradeuse 
claimed in vain for a bonne sour. I told her she 
could not have wie here, that even in France they 
were out of fashion. The good sisters were turned 
out of the Hotel-Dieu amidst the unanimous lamenta- 
ti<Mis and benedictions of thrir patients. But the part- 
ing was not quite so touching here when we h«Brd 
the last of our nurse's policeman-like step. And yet 
the doctor actually recommended her as the best on 
his book. What a choice cc^ection of Sarah Gamps 
that good doctor must have I It was due to me that 
the enemy did not triuni[4i for long in vanquished 
territory, for I could sec that if the nurse was aJlowed 
to pull Gracieuse through her pneumonia, Gradeuse 
would wrench success out of her hands by dying of 
a fit. 

" Lode the drawers and take the keys, mon petit 
chou" Gracieuse would beg of me while her minister- 
ing angel was downstairs comforting the inner woman ; 
" that creature is so satis-ghte, vois-tu, elle fouille 
pariout when she thinks I am asle^, and she pulls 
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my hair terriUe when she is combing me, and the 
water is always too hot when she washes me, and 
she says ' Nonsense ' when I complain . . . and 

" Poor old Gradeusel her grievances were 

very petty perhaps in themselves, but enough to cause 
the patient's temperature to fluctuate between cahn and 
fever, according to the absence or presence of her 
nurse. 

I thought nursing was a vocation, but I see it is 
a trade. In my blessed ignorance of nurses in gen- 
eral, and this one in particular, I thought that a 
" qualified " English nurse was a superior being, the 
essence of sweetness and womanliness, soft of hand, 
light of foot, of a gentle nature and kind temper, in 
a word, a lady, and that bdng granted the rest could 
be taught But then English people, many of tliein, 
think we feed on frt^, don't they? Mrs. Young, 
who is so sympathetic and so motherly that you 
simply must tell her all your troubles, sa)^ that we 
are very lucky indeed that our nurse's drawbacks were 
only vulgarity, bumptiousness and tyranny. " Why," 
she said, "that is nothing. I too had nurses" — 
she sighed at the recollection — " nine of them, never 
the same one, hoping for better luck each time. Out 
of the nine two drank, and another mistook a few 
ibiags of mine for her own when padcing! " 

" Oh," I protested, horriiied, " I thoi^^ that 
nurses were only recruited among gentlewomen of 
some SMt I " 

Mrs. Young shook her head. " A parlour-maid of 
mine whom 1 discharged for impertinence is now doing 

239 
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very well as a. maternity nurse," she said. " Nurses, 
my dear, are like medidne, necessary evils ! " 

I hope I wo«'t be ill in England, and if I am I 
won't have any nurse but Gradeuse; better an un^ 
trained nurse than an unrestrainable one. All her 
hospital training won't prevent a tactless nurse from 
irritating her patient's nerves. Perh^>s En^ish pa- 
tients have no nerves, but alas, I plead guilty! 

Graoieuse will be all ri^t in a few days. I go to 
her room ten times a day. I bring her some jessamine 
from the garden. It's baby jessamine, just bom, 
though this is April, smutless and sans tache, unlike 
the yoimg ladies in the matrimonial column of Le 
Journal. I sit on the foot of her bed and translate 
for her benefit jokes and conundrums out of Tit Bits; 
sometimes puns suffer in the process, but Gracieuse 
is not hypercritical, and things you don't quite under- 
stand sound all the more clever. 

I must say Aunt Barbara is "downright decent" 
since Gracieuse is ill, though there is no love lost 
between them as a rule, but now that her foe is 
incapacitated Lady Barbara is too much of a . . . 
Mcmty suggests " sportswoman." It does not strike 
me as the proper term. What have sports to do with 
it? What I mean to say is that Lady Barbara is 
above talcing advantage of her advantage. Monty is 
also responsible for " downright decent." That does 
not sound appropriate either, at least, it makes my 
aunt's decency only an occasional occurrence, as it 
were, while, whatever she may be, Lady Barbara is 
never indecent. Monty came this morning to fetch 
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me for the dog show at the Agricultural Hall, but as 
' it hai^>ens, and as I tdd him, I have made a vow to 
Saint Phrynette not to take any pleasure until 
Gradeuse is quite well again. Mcxity says it is quite 
a mediaeval notion, that of the vow, and perfectly 
useless besides. " However," he adds, with his good- 
humoured smile, " that is real nice of you to oMisider 
it a pleasure osming with me;" 

" Not at all," I said, " I like dogs very mudi, except 
bull-dogs and those short-legged ones that swe^ the 
floor with their ears and thur little Marys. As for 
Saint Ftirynette, you may say what you like^ but I 
have faith in my patronne. Besides, father always 
maintained that a toudi of fervour and a grain of 
mysticism were very becoming to girls, and father 
had perfect taste." 

Here Monty laughs and asks irreverently if these 
are my conceptions of reli^on. Nothing is sacred to 
some minds. 

"I am not going to discuss those deep subjects 
with you, you are a Huguenot and I am a P^iist — 
it sounds far more romantic than Protestant and 
Catholic, doesn't it? — Yes, a fellow may smoke, but 
open the window, or Aunt Barbara, will tfiink I have 
got hold of ' n^ darlings,* whidi she confiscated. That 
was mean of her, wasn't it? It was the doing ol a 
curmudgecm." 

Monty asked what that meant in English. F^ncy 
not knowing his own language! I told him to look 
in the dictionary. 

" What diurdi do you go to? " Monty adted me. 
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I told him the Oratory, and sometimes Farm Street 
with Lady Dare. " But," I added, " you know what 
we say in France, there are three subjects well-bred 
people make a point of never discussing — religion, 
politics and love!" 

" Upon my soul, I was not goii^ to talk about 
religion, nor ptJitics," he protested, " but if you ex- 
clude every interesting subject, I had bdier not in- 
terrupt you with my rot Please go on writing, I'll 
sharpen your pencil for you." 

" Trh bien," and I picked i^ my copy-book, " but 
first give me back that book. I can't write English 
without having my dictionary at my elbow," 

" Lucky book! " said Monty. " Do let me be your 
dictionary." 

Are there women who know how to consult a time- 
taUe and a dtcticmary, I wonder, let alone sharpening 
a pencil properly? Then they deserve the vote: I 
can do none of these things. By the time I have 
found the word I wanted I have forgotten what I 
was looking for. Monty says that this is an Irish 
bull, but he is quite unable to explain to me what the 
difference is between an Irish bull and an English 
one. I'll ask Sir Austen. He has a place in tiie 
country and must know alt about cattlei, and I am 
sure he won't roar to my face with laughter nor 
ask of his cigarette: 

" Isn't she just sweet ? " Monty has no manners. 

So no more of him, I'd rather write about my 
aunt As I was saying to Lady Dare, what my aunt 
wanted to be fuite nice was to have had' a few 
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children of her own; it would have prevented her 
heart from getting so— what shall I say? — so stale. 

" And then," said Lady Dare, " there is the Scotch 
bringing up, you know. The Scotch are rather tough 
people." 

"Oh, I thought the Scotch had the best possible 
bringing-up, fed as they are on porridge and principle. 
Are they not the most religious and moral nation? " 

" H'm, mens sano in corpore sana," quoted Lady 
Dare without a blush. Sir Austen coughed behind his 
paper. One advantage of being a woman is that you 
can misquote without losing your prestige, " Re- 
ligious, (fest possible, but moral, why, nearly half the 
children in Scotland are ill " 

" Some of your hair is coming off," Sir Austen 
interrupted with more hurry than diphmacy, I 
thought, and coolly his sister made secure her latest 
acqui^tion. 

" I am sorry so many little Scotch children are ill. 
What can be the cause, do you think?" I asked 
wonderingly; "perhaps the climate is responsible for 
it!" 

They both laughed. "The climate a ban dosl" 
said Lddy Dare. 

Aunt Barbara spends fully half-an-hour every day 
by Gradeuse's bedside. She brings her knitting and 
talks gently to her in the quaint, old-fashioned French 
of her 3cho<droom days. She says " servante" for 
domestique, "parte" for habillte, and lots of rusty, 
musty, rococo words, but it is very nice of her all the 
sam^ and I can see Gracieuse is very pleased and 
flattved. 
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The other day Aunt Barbara said to me, "I am 
sorry, but I have no BiUe in French, or I would have 
read some of it to your maid. Have you no BiWe 
among your books, child P " As you may think, I 
defended myself vehemently. 

" Certainly not, Aunt Barbara, I assure you. Pftit 
phe was not very strict about what I read, it is true, 
but he drew the line at Zola and the Bible." 

It is difficult to say which of us was meet shodced. 

" What," my aunt gasped, " have you been brou^t 
up like a young heathen, without any rel^ous teach- 
ing of any sort?" 

" CMi, my aunt, no," I protested, " I went through 
the Catechism, like all French children, and ' H<dy 
History,' that is like the Bible, only expurgated and 
rendered fit for the innocent, but the Bible — father 
said some parts would cause a trooper to blush ! " 

I am sorry I have hint Aunt Barbara's feelings, but 
I am sure father must have been right. I'll know 
later on. I'll read the Bible when I am married; you 
can do whatever you like once you are married, it 
seems it makes you proof against anything, and I'll 
read " Nana " too. 
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ENGLAND in June is like a beautiful woman 
who throws off her wrap. You are dazzled, you 
are charmed, you are grateful for so much 
beauty displaced; and the foreigner is more than 
all this, he is also surprised, he who did not su^>ect 
what was hidden beneath the grey cloak. Loodon 
itself strug^es valiantly to be clean, and almost suc- 
ceeds, flaunting the freshness of her parks like so 
many new green ribbons to smarten up her sooty- 
stained garment. The soot in London is a real rock of 
Si^l>hus, ever lifted, ever fallit^. Cest ennuyeus d 
la An. The cleaner's bills make Gradeuse groan. 
Twenty times a day when I am out, and when ai^- 
body looks at me, I ask anxiously: 

" Tell me then, Gracieuse, have I got any spot of 
soot on n^ face?" 

"Eh, que nenm, it is not the 5oo4; it is thy face 
they are looking- at, mon petit agneaii." 

Yet in siMte of its hopelessness, the love of white 
is ^ared here 1^ alt classes. In no other town. I 
believe, except in the colonies, does one see so much 
would-be white, and that under more adverse cir- 
cumstances. The little slum children chiefly are lam- 
entable to look at in their grey-white and ydlow- 
white imitation furs, and their unwashed white little 
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Sir Austen said once that Phrynette in London made 
him think of a butterfly immured in a coal-pit. Lon< 
don is not to me like a coal-pit any Icxiger, and every 
day I find it more lovable, perhaps because . . . 
well, shall we say because the spring is making it 
more lovely. 

The English are inimitable as r^;ard5 scenery, 
whether on the stage or in the arrangement of their 
public gardens. Their parks stand and stretch as so 
many proofs to their good taste. There, flowers don't 
grow in ridiculous lozenges, diamonds and crescents. 
I have seen crocuses and daffodils peeping up, as it 
would seem, at their very sweet will, at quite un- 
expected places, andl with such an air of feeling 
themselves at home that made you fancy that an 
English park was just 'a bit of real country trans- 
ported to London and put between railings. In an 
English park you can actually walk on the grass, 
and, to complete the rural illusion, herds of sheep 
have been trained to wander between the trees and 
on the lawns as if in real fields, and pretend to graze 
when one is looking at them, I don't know what is 
dcMie with these four-footed walkers-on during the 
winter. I think they must be old Londoners, judging 
by their pej^r-and-salt fleece. 

I have seen the real, genuine country, too. I only 
had a glimpse of it from Dover before, but it was so 
cold then, all my faculties were chilblained, so stiflF 
and numb. I can't understand pec^le getting married 
in winter. Fancy having to sustain love between a 
shiver and a sneeze. I don't think we were meant 
to do anything in winter but just curi up and sleep 
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it trough, like the dormouse and the ... the 
rest of them. I don't remember exactly what other 
animals do sleep through the winter, the snake, I 
fancy, no, that is while digesting — a very human 
process this. However, it is immaterial, some animals 
do, the most intelligent. How nice it would be to 
awake after a winter doze just in time to take a sun 
bath. I can't understand either that some people can 
be found who choose to spend thnr winter in Londc»i, 
£^rt from chimney sweeps and French cleaners ; for 
people in such profesaons London is of course the 
very place where to prosper. But one must have a 
perverted taste and be proof against melancholy who 
stays there for his pleasure. Aunt Bartara says it 
is just as cold in Paris. Of course it is, but I don't 
mean the ct^d specially, I mean the atmosphere. It 
envelops you like grey cotton wool, it deadens every 
sound, it closes your horizon, it smothers you. You 
feel, or rather no, you don't fed, that's just it, it's 
like a dose of cocaine, benumbing pain but also rob- 
bing you as well of any acute feeling of joy. I 
wonder there are not more suicides in Lcxidon dur- 
ing winter time, and yet it was not winter but 
March already when I arrived. Brrr ... I dare 
not imagine what LondcMi is in December! 

But I won't think of it, vtvons le present! And the 
present is so sweet and pretty. The Youngs toc4c me 
down the river the other day, and I don't think there 
can be anything more lovely than the En^ish country, 
and particularly the valley of the Thames. 

I am like a film roll inside a holiday camera. I 
will be full of picturesque England, and I hope the 
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film will be developed, the photos finished and cata- 
It^ued before the freshness of my receptivity is 
dimmed. Every picture I register may have the too 
pronoimced light and shade of an instantatU taken in 
the full sun of novelty, but it is for that reason all 
the more vivid. They are delightfully strange, one's 
first glimpses of England and English pe<^le and 
thii^. Of course we all know the Engli^ — they 
take good care to make themselves known all the world 
over. But the English you see in Paris and the 
En^^ you see at home are dual beings, and I must 
say FAnglais ches lui is the nicer of the two. What 
we abroad are quick at calling their eccentricities 
we soon discover to have their ratson d'etre. Indeed 
raison d'etre is the basis of every English action and, 
whatever the good people may lack, common-sense 
cannot be denied to them. They understand life — 
material life, I mean — ^infinitely better than we do. 

Our make^ift ways would astonish even the poorer 
classes of England. We put iq) with so many things 
in the way of discomfort that a stay in well-appointed, 
methodical, rational England must perforce awaken 
new material wants in every French visitor. 

For instance, the very first thing I did when on 
English soil was to establish a comparison between our 
trains and the ones here. In France it is somewhat 
of an athletic feat getting into your compartment, 
you have to climb up so. I had never been struck 
with this inconvenience before — ^I bore patiently with 
it as with the unavoidaUe — until I noticed tliat in 
Errand the platform and the train were on a level. 
Simple, but subHme! 
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My first acquaJntance with English outdoor life was 
a great, and I must say, a delightful surprise to me. 

When I went to Maidenhead I had put on a sailor 
hat, a short skirt and a linen shirt, and I was a little 
taken aback to see my lady friends all frills and lace 
and trailing skirts. I did not know th^ dressed fw 
the river as for a garden party! I ttuxight the men 
were jmt SfJeadid in their pink or green shirts and 
white trousers. The way they go about with head 
uncovered suits them, too. 

As a matter of fact, a well-bred Englishman always 
seems to me somdiow to hit upon the right thing, 
either to do or to wear, I wonder why now, for, 
after all, Englishmen are not so particularly clever. 
Our men have a more subtle mind, a quicker brain, 
and an intuitive gift not to be found in the average 
Briton. Yet the Engli^iman is just the right stuff. 
Do English women realise that their men put them 
scnnewhat in the shade? In France it is the con- 
trary. The feminine portion is the one good to look 
at, the majority of our men being somewhat indiffer- 
ent specimens of manhood, physically speaking. 

But all this is digression. Well, they were all in 
flimsy stuff that day at Maidenhead, and I was almost 
sorry I hadn't put on a casino frock instead of my 
Doucet skirt. It strikes me that English wcHnen seize 
every opportunity to dress. We don't even dress for 
dinner in France, except on extraordinary occasions. 

They had some trouble in inducing me to go in 
a punt, and I only yielded not to appear a ridiculous 
coward. 
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But oh, moH Dieuf I wonder how peo(de other 
than expert swimmers or would-be suicides can go 
in few that terrible pastime. You can lose your pole, 
then it seems you are quite unable to control your 
boat, and that is more exciting than reassuring. Then 
poles break s(»netimes, causing you to sit down in 
your punt with more hurry than grace, c^>sizing it, 
unless you fail direct into the water, but in either 
case you take a cold bath, and when there are long 
weeds they say you can't always swim to the bank. 

Then you have got to stay in a half-reclining posi- 
tion all the time, and, if a cramp comes, you must 
on no account jump up and stretdi your leg, or else 
you will be forced to try the effect of a cold plunge 
on cramps generally. Those English girls are just 
heroines. And they punt so diaimingly too! One, 
two, three, down goes the pole, up go the little hands, 
onward goes the punt, and then the water runs and 
trickles in jewelled drops down the bare arms and 
small, brown hands, and every time the arms go up 
you see the clear outline of a supple figure and just 
a slight, but very fetching, twist of the hips. 

I can quite understand why there are so many 
heroic girls in England ready to risk such dangers 
for the sake of this sport. But then, one must have 
a pretty silhouette! 

I was quite envious of them, and I felt so cowardly, 
but que voules vousT Every time we crossed another 
boat, or one of those horrid little launches ajqjeered 
in the distance, I had to close wy eyes and promise 
a candle to Saint Phrynette if we escaped. 
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Then we had lunch at the river club. It went 
off all right, except that the salad is served at table 
in the natural state in which it left the field. It is 
simply washed. I had to dress mine in my plate. 
For people who don't like to eat salad as a goat eats 
grass, we were served with a sort of prepared dressing 
in a bottle, whidi reminds me of Scott's emulsion. 
I tried it; 1 want to get into English ways, you 
know. Well, I think I prefer the emulsion, after all. 

They all ate the salad with their fingers. With 
this exception, English people eat in the daintiest 
possible way. We use our fork as we think most 
convenient; with them I notice it never leaves the 
left hand, and they handle everything in the most 
precise and deft fashion. 

If the lunch was good, I could not say the same 
of the conversation. From midday to seven p.m. my 
friends spoke about nothing but punting, the size of 
a punt, the st^dity of poles, the races, their personal 
experiences, the good punters, and the " rotters." 
I pretended to listen, but was being bored to death. 
I suppose the English are so successful because they 
go in so thoroughly for whatever they take up, but 
oh, dear, how trying must be the company of people 
who are always in earnest! 

Once, to dwert the conversation, I put my oar in 
and spcrfce of one of their clever writers, mudi admired 
in Paris. 

" Oh yes," one man said, " an awfully clever fel- 
low; he has two splendid race horses, don't you 
know! " Of his writings, not a word! 
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I HAVE seen her. I saw her twice, once at the 
theatre and the other day in the Park. And I 
think I understand now what means that fanatic 
love, that subUme subjection of self to one's soverdgn 
which is called loyahy. Ah, mes enfattts, t^est 
que the Queen of England, cwie must have seen her 
to know what a reel queen looks like, or rather, no, 
that is just it. Queen Alexandra does not lo<^ like 
a real, ordinary, everyday queen. As a rule real 
queens are too often distant beings, refrigerated by 
etiquette, dowdy in spite of their goigeous robes, at 
least so the camera translates them for us, for I only 
saw one other sovp-eign before Queen Alexandra, and 
tiiat was Queen Elena of Italy during her visit to 
Paris, and she looked a very nice tidy little bour- 
geoise, but would not have intimidated me, but there, 
not a bit ! While the Queen of the English, she looks 
for all the world like the queens of good old PerrauU 
(that wizard of our youth) must have looked in 
their enchanted castles amid the impenetrable forests 
of fairyland — beautiful, bountiful, all youth and charm 
and femininity. And it is pleasant and hopeful to find 
that in England, wher^ more than in any other coun- 
try, with perhaps the exception of America, the type 
•Hub chapter was written before tbe death of King Bdwaid. 
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of womanhood is inclined to become masculined both 
in mind and manners — also, alas, in body — it is pleas- 
ant and hopeful to find the first lady in the land so 
remarkable for her extraordinary feminine charm and 



What is there in a national anthem? I know of 
far more beautiful tunes to which I can listen with an 
imperturbable enjoyment. Why then did I feel such 
a delicious discomfort the odier night at the theatre 
when they began playing " God save the King " ? 
Strange effect of a popular time! I suppose its power 
to touch us lies in the fact that this simple tune is 
lenity in sotmds. Like all young animals, it is more 
natural to me to feel than to think, so I could not 
exactly describe what I did think when we all rose 
and the band started. . . . But this is whal I 
felt. I looked at the Queen through the music, at 
the Queen so slim and yet stately, so sweet and yet 
so regal, at her pretty waist, at her beautiful arms, 
ah, but it is her eyes that I must speak about. They 
are the finest eyes in the world, and brimful of kind- 
ness. And as I looked I felt a pleasurable little shiver 
down my back, and the shiver rose and envdoped me, 
my pearl necklace felt very tight around my throat, 
and there is one big spot now on the satin of my bodice. 
Gradeuse, who sees everything and who is the most 
careful of all maids, scolded me for having s^Mlled 
some champagne. Ah! ma brave Gradeuse, it was 
much sweeter than champagne. But a sort of faitsse 
honte prevents me from telling my sensible femme de 
chambre that this is merely a drop of salt water. 

As for her Gradous Majesty, hien sHr, I am not a 
ess 
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snob. It is not the prestige of her royalty that dazzles 
me — I would still think her one of the sweetest of 
women with or without a crown — but somehow one 
can't hdp thinking that her rc^ rank is the proper 
frame for her regal beauty. I adore le the&tre, but 
that night I paid less attention to the stage than 
to the royal box, thoi^h I know very well n^ lazy 
self would never take the trouble of even rising from 
my chair and opening; the window to see notre cher 
brave homme de Prisident passing below in all the 
glory of his Elyseen tumnDut, Speak to me then of 
a queen ; but what is there interesting, I ask you, in 
a fat, middle-aged gentleman even coming from the 
South, our glorious South, as prolific in celebrities as 
Brittany is of sardines. 

The second time I saw the Queen she was driving 
between Albert Gate and Hyde Park Comer. We 
sto[^>ed our carriage — when I say our carriage I mean 
Lady I>are's, my aunt's carriage and horses are very 
mudi to her what a watch is to a woman, a thing 
as costly and beautiful as one can get, a thing to be 
had, but seldom to use. The Queen was all in black, 
and simply dressed. She was smiling sweetly as she 
bowed right and left, and here happened a glorious 
incident which I am not likely to forget — the Queen 
smiled to me. Lady Dare says it may as well have 
been to Miss Meany, who was also with us, sitting 
in front of the carriage with the " darling," but it 
was not, really, it was to me, nta parole d'honneur, it 
was to me! 

"Is the Queen going to pass this way again?" 
I asked Lady Dare. 
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"Very likdy," she said. "Why?" 

" Couldn't we wait for the royal landeau to come 
back?" 

" Oh, my dear, no, it is impossible. They are 
expecting me to tea at Rumpelmeyer's, and it is a 
quarter past already. But I daresay you will see the 
Queen another day. Her Majesty sometimes passes 
Ai& way." This was but a distant hope, however. 

" You don't happen to know if there is a post of 
lady-in-waiting to her Majesty vacant at the present 
moment, do you ? " I resumed, passing in review my 
chances of coming close to my idol. 

"Good gracious, child, what are you thinking of? 
A lady-in-waiting is chosen years in advance, you 
know. It is a great favour; and then, she must be 
of noble birth, of course." 

"My mother was a MacGuinness," I ventured, but 
without undue pride. 

" My poor Phrynette, I don't think it is at all 
feasible; think of another plan." 

" Well, then, does it still hold, your offer of present- 
ing me next year?" 

" Ah, ah, Miss Girouette, so you do not turn up 
any more that retroussf nose of yours at the notion, 
eh?" 

" Dear, darling Lady Dare, do present me. And 
shall I kiss the Queen's hand? No, only curtMy;' 
still, even that is worth striving for. Oh, if only I 
were a man, instead of a nobody in petticoats, I*d 
ask for an audience. I would get it, wouldn't I? They 
say the Queen is so kind, and I would offer her my 
servtccfl. I would say, 'Cest nun, me voUi, your 
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Majesty, please give me something to do for you. 
I abhor war, and if I could I would put all soldiers 
in safety behind iron cages and feed them on raw 
meat alcmgside wolves, lions, tigers and other con- 
freres, but let your Majesty command me and I will 
enlist and Bght any people, and for any cause, just 
like any other soldier. Paris to live in and the ador- 
able cotmtry to be lazy in for two months of the 
year would be all my unnomad spirit requires to be 
happy, but let my gracious sovereign wish it and I'll 
broil in the desert or cut my way — but not because it 
is the latest craze — through the ice to the North PcJe, 
exfdoring and civilising to the best of my ability 
and my knowledge of the latest Paris fashion.' Tdl 
me, then, ma chhe petite Lady Dare, do th^ still 
use such creatures as jesters at the court of England? 
How would I loc4c in cap and bells ? " 

" What a baby you are, Phrynette. Jesters are 
gone, my dear; besides, I never heard of any jester 
who did not belong to the sexe fort." 

" Then I see no other way but for you to find me 
a nice English husband. Why ? Well, because, don't 
you see, the wife always becomes of the same naticm- 
aJity as her husband, does she not? It is very unfair, 
but in my case I would not complain — liecause then, 
becoming an English subject, your Queen would be 
my Queen too." 

Lady Dare's expressive eye twinkled utuler her 
heavy eydid. 

" And once I thought you were a Republican 1 " 

" So I am, at least, so I was, but then I had not seen 
the Queen, vous comprenesf Long live the Queen I" 
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I LIKE a bazaar very much. I had not been to 
one since father took me to the Bazar de la 
Charite, the day before it was burnt; but I 
was very Httle then and I did not remember very 
well how " things passed themselves." But what I do 
remember is how indignant Parisian society was when 
told by their favourite preacher that the bazaar 
catastrt^e was the just tribute God exacted for their 
sins. The habitues of La Madeleine were not used 
to be flagellated so harshly, and they took it rather 
badly. London churchgoers, (mi the contrary, seem 
to relish being told their '* truths " when it is tofd 
them in beautiful language, in a fiery voice, 1^ an 
eloquent preacher, and in a fashionable churxji. I went 
with Mrs. Marvin to Farm Street Church last Sun- 
day. One could hardly enter it for flie crowd. All 
the feminine Mayfair and Park Lane, in their pretty 
spring frocks, all the men about town seemed to have 
flocked there to hear themselves denounced from the 
pulpit as dissolute, extravagant, cheating, moral 
wrecks, " the boil on England's neck." How good- 
natured are those English ! 

As to the bazaar, I had found means of helpti^ 
my aunt, after all. Though unaWe to make d'oyleys 
17 867 
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and table centres I painted dozens and dozens of 
mentis, no forget-me-not garlands and pansies, but 
vulgar, ordinary, everyday little scenes of French life, 
a pioupiou and a nurse,, a sergent de viUe showing the 
way to an eminently British lady, American tourists 
in front of Notre-Dame, etc. My menus sold like 
small pies ; you might have thought they were hi^ly 
original. I was glad I had not courted meningitis 
in seeking for new subjects; we all know that in- 
novating ideas are never popular, and I wanted to 
make a good recette. Bridge markers and shaving 
books with painted covers were among my stock-in- 
trade, together with half-a-dozen painted gauze fans 
with ornamental nymphs dressed in nym[4iland 
fashion. The reason why nymphs are so popular 
in fan decorations is, I suppose, that a fan must 
suggest coolness. There was the usual smart crowd 
with the vivid colours, the patchworic-quilt effect, that 
greet one wherever many Engli^women are gathered 
together; also a fair sprinklii^ of idle men of means, 
all cither old or very young" — ^the doomed preys — the 
helpless and the inexperienced. I fdt sorry for them 
as they were pounced upon by the sellers and stall- 
holders, and it was curious to see how the shy 
debutantes, as well as their tactful, well-bred mammas, 
forgot shyness, tact and breeding in the holy cause 
of charity. What a formidaWe spider is a virtuous 
woman ! What must it be then with the unscrupulous 
ones ? Poor men I 

I had a stall opposite my aunt's and next to a very 
iwetty girl who sold horrid hatpins made by herself 
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out of breadcrumbs, or sealing wax, or some extra- 
ordinary stuff like that. To realise what utterly use- 
less and forbidding-looking things sane people are 
able to produce one has need to viat a charity bazaar. 
I knew my neighbour must be an American by her 
figure, and her way of htdding herself; and her vtMce 
also had not the pretty sing-song of the English 
woman. But she was so charming that it would seem 
all the men there wanted to buy hatjHns for tlieir 
mothers and sisters. I was jubilant, and did not 
grudge her her success, for I profited by the tide of 
purchasers that passed my stall. I bought two of 
my neighbour's hatpins for Gracieuse. If ^e knew 
at what fancy prices she would certainly have a fit, 
sbe who, like a true Frenchwoman of the people, 
insists on getting value for her money. 

The American had sold her stock quicker than I 
did, so I asked her if she would come and help me 
to dispose of mine. She came at once. She was 
the jcJliest girl, with admirable business aptitudes, and 
absolutely no scruples as to the palming off of un- 
wanted goods on to the cowardly male. 

" See," I said, " we have only those few menus 
left I think you must be a mascotte. Father used 
to say I was his mascotte." 

" I guess I am then, we have made over one hun- 
dred dollars right away already, and you must not 
sell these menus for less than two dollars each, they 
are just too el^ant." 

As we sold we talked, and as we talked I learned 
that my helper was a Miss Wiley from Texas. Sev- 
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cral times she referred to her " woik," wtdi sodi 
an air of taking for granted that of course I must 
know all about it and her, that I thought she must be 
indeed a persona grata. Later on J-ody Dare; whom 
I asked, told me that Miss Wiley's " work " was 
coon songs, " not music hall, you understand, concerts 
and private entertainments. She has lovely frocks 
and she sings charmingly, everybody sees her." 

London, it strikes me, is far more generous and 
liberal towards artists than intellectual and artistic 
Paris. Here society and the artistic world mix and 
intermix, not so in Paris. Our actresses are as pretty 
as English actresses, and more clever, but, except in 
exceedingly few cases, they marry, when they do 
marry, in their own world, not in the aristocracy. 
True, our actresses are to be seen wherever society 
goes, and are feties by all the Parisian world, but not 
by his wife, still less his daughter. I wonder why, 
now. The time is gone by when " play actors " were 
exccnnmunicated. 

" In New York, at tfie last bazaar where I ' loaned ' 
my humble hdp," said the vivacious Miss Wiley, 
"tny stall was next to that of our Princess Alice." 

"Oh, really? I su^KMe you were [leased? She 
is a great favourite in America, is she not? " 

" I should think so! We all adore her, she is so 
charming, so CHiginal I " 

There! I had been expecting it. Whenever Mrs. 
Longworth is mentioned her originality is sure to fol- 
low in the same breath. I believe she is worshipped 
in her country, yet do they ever praise her for her 

2M 
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beauty, her kind heart, her cleverness f No; they adore 
their "Princess Alice" for her originality. Originality, 
though so highly valued, is, it seems^ cheaply bought 
in the States. It does not consist so much of what 
one thinks, but of what tme does. And anything 
done en dipit du bon sens is deemed original. Put 
your cap with the vizor at the back of your head, for 
instance, like an Engli^ postman, and that is a good 
claim to independence of thought. I believe Mrs. 
LcHigfworth only attained the height of her popularity 
after she jumped through the window in disdain fcM- 
the door, and cut her wedding cake with a sword 
instead of a knife. 

I am afraid I am prejudiced against Mrs. Longworth 
— ce que fa lui sermt ^gal, if she knew it — ^yet I'd 
like to like her. She has a strong, arresting face, 
and her father is un si brave hotnme. If only 
Americans and American papers could be muzzled 
about her originality I We hear less about it since her 
marriage. 

The menus were not long in the stalls. 

"There is nothing left," I sighed with ideasure, 
" look, nothing." 

"Nossing," she said, with a good-natured lau^, 
parodying me, I think. Then, with a toss of her 
huge hat, " I guess we must find something for them 
though," she added as two men she knew approached 
the empty stall. 

" This elegant Mar&hal Niel," she resumed in the 
tone of an auctioneer, quietly unpinning a large rose 
from her bodice, still fre^ and odorous. 
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"One pound ten," said one of the men, looking 
not at the rose but at the fair flower-seller. 

" Two pounds," said his companion, and he 
stretched his hand. The contest lasted for scHne time, 
but finally the first man had the Marshal Kiel for 
three pounds, and the smart American iwmed it her- 
self to the lapel of the hi^er bidder. 

" And now," I said, " we may as well dose shop, 
every single thing is gone." But as I said this I had 
a keen thrill of joy and then some r^ret that I had 
nothing left to sell, for, towering over the crowd of 
flowery hats, I saw a fair head shot with grey, above 
two broad shoulders clearing the dense mass of peofrie 
like a swimmer does the' waves. Sir Austen had seen 
me too and was making for my stall. 

" What, nothing left for me to buy, and I had set 
my heart on one of those beautiful shaving books 
I saw you working at so industriously. Do find some- 
thing to seU me, for charity's sake! " 

But my pretty counter was now quite bare except 
for its blue and white draperies. I turned towards 
the American. 

"And not even a Marechal Nid {(m* salet" I 
bemoaned. 

" Let me see." Her quick , business-like eye 
seardied me from head to foot, and she pounced 
on the velvet bow that fastened my hair. " Sell him 
this," she said eagerly, with the true, shameless, grab- 
bing instinct of the society vendeuse at a charity 
bazaar. " I can easily settle the curl with a hairpin 
afterwards," she added with feminine psydiok^cal 
intuition. " This ' bully ' velvet bow for sale^ suit- 
ses 
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able for, for" — a helpless pause, at which we all 
laughed, then a sudden change of tack — " having be- 
longed to a mascotte and guaranteed to bring luck to 
the bearer." 

" Do let me have it," pleaded Sir Austen as I shook 
my head, blushing at the suggestion of my partner, 
" I need luck badly, the elections are in a fortnight, 
remember the poor," and he pushed a five-pound 
note oa the counter. A white little hand covered 
with rings quickly dosed upon it. 

" This brings our total to twenty-five pounds," said 
the American, her voice trumpeting her triumph. 
" WfHi't the Marchioness be pleased if all the other 
stallholders bring her only half that for her poor." 

Nobody forced me to take off my bow, it is true^ 
still there is what is called a case of moral com- 
pulsicHi, n'est ce past My aunt, who all the afternoon 
had kept one eye on her d'oyleys and the other on 
the American seller and myself, frowned and en- 
ergetically shook her bonnet — I imagine that bonnet 
must be a penitence for her sins — as Sir Austen 
placed his purchase in that mysterious recqitade of 
untidy odds and ends — a man's pocket-book. Later I 
was told that my neighbour and myself had acted with 
very little discretion, shown bad taste in fact, she in 
putting to auction her rose and I in selling my bow. 
C'est bien possible. I had had my own mi^vings 
about it, only scwnehow, whenever I do something I 
ought not to, qualms always trouble me when it is 
too late It's so imfortunate. 

Surely my bow can't be of any possible xae to him. 
S6S 
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Did he buy it out of charity for the sake of the poor. 
I wcHider, or because? ... I felt very elated that 
night How rightly they say that charity is a source 
of joy I 

This has been a busy week. The bazaar was on 
Monday, and on Tuesday I went to an "at home" 
with my aunt The tziganes were delightful, and the 
frocks indifferent An old gentleman fdl in love with 
me, but had no c^portunity of becoming disrespectful, 
as old gentlemen are wcMit to, because my aunt never 
left me. Is it not a very droll tfaing that I should 
be such a favourite with veterans, though t am such 
a kid. Or is it because I am sudi a kid? 

On Tuesday Lady Dare and Sir Austen to<^ me 
to Ascot I was hoping the populace might set the 
stand on fire to enliven things a bit as they did in 
Auteuil last time I was there with petit ph-e; but 
my expectations were not rewarded, and nothii^ hap- 
pened except that our coach almost ran over a drunken 
man on the return journey. Betting must be thirsty 
work. It is incrediUe the number of drunken people 
I saw that day — more than I saw in France in a 
whole year. I won three pounds, all by my own 
intuition. I would not take any tip from Sir Austen. 
I just put my money on the jockey with the prettiest 
colours. Very simple, isn't it? I distrust tips be- 
cause pe^t pire, who had always (d I'entendre) the 
most wonderful tips, invariably lost at the races. He 
was no horsey man, le patan-e chSri. 

On Friday Lady Dare took me to see an exhibition 
of wedding presents. I wonder what incorrigible 
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parvenu invented such a disgraceful thing — a display 
of wedding presents! How is it that the English, a 
race distinguished by its good taste, reserve and cor- 
rectness, should have adopted so vulgar a custom? 
J^ady Dare is the godmother of the happy Hancfe 
(a girl of eighteen and just out of school), and on 
that account was very pleased and proud of her god- 
daughter, who had managed to make the matdi of 
the seascoL The Aance, by the way, is fifty, and 
looks ten years <^der. He has very little hur, but 
makes up for it by a great deal of — ^waistcoat. But 
what will you ? One cannot have everything, a peer 
and an iphihe who is an Adonis into the bai^n. ' 
And, as Lady Dare says, " the girl is no fod. Let 
her first get her peerage;, and she can have a good 
time afterwards." It's curious; sometimes I could 
imagine myself back in France again. 

I am glad that I'erposition des cadeaux has not yet 
entered dans nos mceurs, except in the Paris-New 
York section of heiress brides. It seems there were 
two detectives in plain clothes watching over the 
presents of Lady Dare's god-daughter. How [feasant 
for the friends and acquaintances of the Hancie to 
be followed by diligent eyes whenever th^ went near 
her treasures ! I felt quite nervous. 

Among the gifts the number of clocks, tea-services 
and cigarette-cases was appalling. The young mai- 
tresse de maison will be able to indulge in frequent 
changes in those articles, as the Japanese do witfi 
pictures. Such an exhibiticm may be flattering to 
wealthy and generous relations and friends, but what 
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about those who cannot afford to make handsome 
presents? Do they not suffer from the proximity of 
their own modest " Life and Letters of Queen Vic- 
toria " to flie rare Elzevir of a more fortunate giver? 
And does not the elbowing of a sumptuous diam<Mid 
bracelet l^ their humble silver candlestick make them 
uncomfortable ? t won't have any exhibition of 
presents when t marry, if I marry, and I do hope 
I shall. But I do not envy Lady Dare's friend her 
fianci — no, not if he were ten times a peer and pos- 
sessed half England. I want to have a good time with 
my husband, not though I have a husband. 

" You wwi't see my present there," said Lady Dare. 
" I sent my god-daughter a cheque." 

" A what ? " 

" A cheque." 

"Oh, and wasn't she offended at being offered 
money?" 

"Offended? What a droll little gtri you are I 
Of course not Shell buy what she likes with her 
(xie hundred pounds, and it will save me the bother 
of choosing and most likely choosing the wrcmg 
thing." 

Well I dare say it is a very practical and sensible 
idea, but — well, it's a little too modem, even for me. 
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SHE was a friend of Marjory Young. They had 
been schoolfellows togetiier, I believe, and the 
friendship bad lasted till now, the non-gushing, 
tmwnotional friendship of two healthy, sdf-reliant 
English girts. Miss Croucher was a six-footer, a t*o- 
tographer by trade, a suffragette by conviction, and 
the best of fellows to boot. So much I knew by what 
the Young giris had told me, but Miss Croucher her- 
self was quite a revelatitm to me, the discovery of a 
new ^>ecies unknown in my country. Miss Croucher 
lived alone in London without a chaperon of any kind, 
though she was sdll a girl, and had a father and 
mother living somewhere in a littie country vicarage. 
She bounced into Marjory^s sitting-rocwn one after- 
noOTi as we two were having tea. Miss Croucher is 
just as abrupt and imconventional as Marjory, but 
you feel sfHnehow that it is all put on, and that she 
is a lady under her nasty slang and her rough man- 
ners. We had hardly been introduced when she came 
and stood in frcHit of me, her hands behind her bade, 
and looked at me fixedly with her frank, big blue 
eyes, until I felt somewhat genie. 

" Glorious! " she said at last. I blushed; the draw- 
back of being fair is that your skin is perpetually 
giving you away. 
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" Do you mean my hat ? " I asked. " Do you like 
it?" 

" Your hat, bless you no, I think it is a most 
absurd-Ioddn^ thin^, that hat of yours, with all those 
birds sticking out. Why not wear a hen-coop?" 

A minute before I had seen her remove her fur 
toque and slip it without more ado in the podcet of 
her coat. 

"No," she went on. "I mean your hair; does 
it curl naturally? Stunning, it looks like a breed of 
copper snakes" (Fancy, what a comjorison!) 

Marjory roared, I was awed, imagining myself as 
a new Medusa. 

" You are lucky too, to have that colour of hair! " 
went on the irrepressible Miss Croucher; "nothing 
else could possibly ' go,' you know, with those green 
eyes of yours. Marjory, you must bring your friend 
when next you come. My partner will just rave 
about her hair. By the way, you know, ^e has three 
nuniatures at the Academy this season I Oh, we are 
getting (Xt I I phot(^;raptied royalty a week ago, and 
the next Drawii^-Room will give me some more 
wotic." And she went on in that way, gay and bonne 
enfant, talking about her work with a smile so cour- 
ageous that no one would have thought that this was 
no hobby of hers, but a real fight for the right to 
live. Englishwomen all seem to have a wonderful 
backbone, that's perhaps why their back is so long 
and straight up and down. 

" So you are French? " asked Miss Croucher, when 
she had disposed of a respectable pile of ctxnimber 
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sandwiches. " You don't look it If it were not for 
your frock." 

It is strange that English peofJe seem to believe 
that all Frenchw(»nen ought to be short, fat and black, 
with the t^iper lip of a boy of sixteen. As if we were 
all of one type over there; as if the red-haired, green- 
eyed, mystic Yvonne of Quimperle, was not the living 
antithesis of the red-lif^ied, black-haired, effervescent 
Mireille sung by Mistral. Why, each of our provinces 
has a different type. And this is what contributes 
to the attractions Paris has for the admirers of fem- 
inine beauty, for towards Paris converge all shades, 
reflections and variaticMis of womanhood. La Nor- 
mande, tall and fair, with strong structure and flat 
hair, the least coquettish of the daughters of France; 
the Meridionale, with her generous bodice and vi- 
vacious mien; the Tourangelle, with her quiet dignity, 
charming talk — all of them diflFeroit, and only alike 
in one thing, their intuition for wearing their clothes 
the right way (even the cheap cotonnades) , their trip- 
pii^ walk even in their wooden sabots, and their 
generic charm, charm sometimes vulgar and often un- 
accompanied by beauty. But fortunately charm can 
more easily dispense with beauty than beauty with 
charm, n'est ce pas? 

" What part of France? " inquired Miss Croucher. 
"Oh, Paris! I don't know Paris, but I have been to 
France, to Brittany, last summer. I went for a 
cycling tour." 

"Oh, indeed! Do you speak French then? Per- 
haps you went with some French friends? " 

" No, I (Hily speak school French, but of course I 
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never spc^e it, as I always found s<Mndx)dy or other 
who knew EngHsh. I went with n^ partner." 

"Only you two, were you not fri^tened?" Miss 
Croucher exhibited a huge fist and hard, shiny 
knudcles. 

"What would a French rough say to this?" she 
asked with a triumphant laugh and a twinkle in her 
mild blue eyes. " Besides, I have practised ju-jitsu 
for two years." 

" Miss Croucher, how I admire you I " And I did, 
but without envying her. An independent woman is 
never hdped along, and it's so nice to be helped. 

" If any wicked little Frenchman had tried to in- 
terfere with me, I would have taken him by the neck 
like this " — she put her two hands around my waist, 
lifted me up in the air, and dropped me, panting, into 
an ann-chair. " You foolish little creature, why, I 
declare, you are not more than twenty-one round 
the waist." 

"Twenty-two," I corrected apologisingly. " I don't 
pinch really, but how is one to go stayless now that 
tight-fitting frocks are the order of the day ? " 

She shook her head sadly. " * Many are called, 
but few are chosen.' You are not ripe for the vote 
yet, child," she said. 

" And she has just spent a fortnight in jail," said 
Marjory when Miss Croucher, after having fished her 
toque out of her capacious pocket and shaken it with 
a virile fist, had once more covered with it her in- 
describaMe chignon and taken her departure, and left 
us to go and do " sentry go" at the House of Com- 
mons. I had a vision of Miss Croucher as a highway- 
270 
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man practising ju-jitsu on our peaceful Bret(m 



" In jail ! " I gasped, horrified. " Men Dieu, Men 
Dieu, and your mother allows you to receive sudi a 
person I What has she done ? " 

" Oh, nothing to be ashamed of, don't look so 
horrified, only created a little animaticm in the House, 
that's all. She would not yield to nun-made laws, 
you see, but she does not mind the prison a bit She 
is a bom fighter. I am sorry for the poor pt^ceman 
who had to arrest her." 

"Fancy Miss Croucher a heroine; she does not 
look it, she is so jolly and matter-of-fact. But don't 
you think it a little stupid of the suffragettes to pit 
their strength against man's and convention. It will 
be a very roi:^h fight, and takes sudi a loi^ time 
that way. Why don't they choose their prettiest cam- 
paigners and set them to coax the men who can wield 
some influence in favour of the Cause. I would make 
it an affair of the drawing-rocan and the political 
salon, not of the public platform. They rely on the pub- 
lic; they are wrong, lliere is no such thing as a puUic 
conscience, just as there is no such thing as a reascMi- 
able crowd. Besides, it is a pleasanter task to appeal 
to one well-bred man than to a horde of roughs at 
Peckham. Why, how do you think that Frendi his- 
tory is made? By us women, of course, and if we 
have not been given the franchise it's because we 
idon't care very much for it. We are too busy manag- 
ing our husbands and sons, who are so utterly depend- 
ent on us. Let suffragettes try and send a few pretty 
scouts in petticoats in political circles. They must 
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not be Miss Croucfaers, though, but the soft, small, 
hdfdess women who know how to twist men around 
their little maniau-ed fingers." 

" But it is not very sportsmanUke, what you suggest, 
you know, Phrynette," remonstrated Marjory with a 
pretty show of scn^Jes. 

" Sportsmanlike, of course not, but it is diplomatic. 
Besides, to the fair all is fair, and don't you think 
beauty and wits will do more to hdp women than 
the most diorough ju-jitsu? Oh, why can't they see 
it is no good using their umbrella against a policeman? 
Better play your fan against a minister. Chiefly if 
the first method must lead you to prison, b-r-r-r . . . 
Vkorreur! And I dare say they haven't even a mirror 
in their cell." 

The more I think about it the more I wonder. Mar- 
jory took it as a j(^e \^en I told her, and said I had 
a riotous imagination. C'est bien possible, but all the 
same I have my doubts about Miss Croudier — about 
her beii^ a girl, I mean. You should have seen how 
she lifted me up, and I weigh nearly nine tons, or 
is it stones? And her apptfite, boHti Divine! And 
then when she put her toque on she did not even look 
in the glass to see if it was straight. Now is that 
natural? But why should she masquerade as a woman 
if she is a man? I could better understand the con- 
trary process. There must be a mistake somewhere. 
Of course, to pretend in earnest like that must have 
its funny side, and pleasant too — she told us her part- 
ner was a very pretty girl. Perhaps, if she is a he, 
she wants to escape conscription. Oh, I don't know, 
but I'll investigate before I go to her studio. le ne 
sais pas le ju-jitsu, moil 
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I SIMPLY love the EngliA country. I had no 
idea it was possible to find such charming, real 
rusticity allied to the progress, the ccanforts of 
modern civilisation. Here is a small country town, 
where the streets are lit by electricity, where you find 
two libraries, a club, and where the postman comes 
four times a day. All around is the green, magnifi- 
cent, smiling, undulating country, dotted everywhere 
with beautiful mansions set in large, imposing parks. 
And there are deer in the parks. I had never seen 
deer except in museums and zoological gardens. 

But where are the peasants — the " bold peasantry, 
their country's pride " ? The land seems quite de- 
serted. Now and then you see a solitary man perched 
on an autc»natic farm machine. By the way, is it 
not wonderful? They do all the woric here by ma- 
chinery. I saw a machine that cut the com, bundled 
it vtp, and laid it aside in neat little heaps all by itself. 
In France they have those in exhibitions, in modd 
farms, and agricultural schools kept by the Govern- 
ment The ordinary farmers use hand labour, and 
everywhere you still see men and women vrith reaping 
hooks, their backs slowly roasting under the broiling 
sun. But here you hardly see any women working 
the land. All French peasant women spend their day 
U 273 
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in the fields, doing as much as, and sometinies more 
work than, the men. 

My friends told me I should soon tire of the coun- 
try. Of course they are blasis. It is their own coun- 
try, so they don't aidmire it. I have a good mind to 
taice " English leave," as we say in France — leave 
them behind, and play the vagabond just for a week. 

I am not a bit afraid to go about alone in England. 
People are so quiet, wdl-bdiaved and law-abiding. 

And then I have my revolver. They asked me if 
it was a new idea for a perfume bottle. I said it was 
a real revolver, and that I always carried it when 
going about with Gracieuse in France, and that at 
home we all slept with our revolvers handy. They 
inquired " what for? " I tc^d them, " the Apaches." 
They wished me not to " lay it on too thick," what- 
ever that means, and seemeii not to believe I spdce 
seriously. 

Yet of course I meant it. Why, a flat in Paris is 
not a bit safer than the Tsar's bedrocmi, for instance, 
and it is cmly foolhardy peojJe who ke«p no arms by 
them. 

Yes, I am endianted with the English countryside 
It is like a young English matron (of the old regime, 
though), not piquant, but fresh, placid, serene and 
fruitful. As October advances it becomes lovelier still, 
less emerald, more gold, with already some ruby leaves 
in the hedges. 

When it is not fine we go for long walks in the forest. 

Sir Austen and I. Then we stand amidst the trees 

under the wounded, fainting leaves, and listen to the 
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third waltz of Chopin being played around us by 
autumn, with the accompaniment of the rain. If 
Cho[Mn had consulted me that particular waltz should 
have been called " October." Listen : 




Can you not hear the wind waltzing on the dead 
bracken? 

S<Hnetimes we find mushrooms. There are some 
things as subtly delicious as, but none more so than, 
the smell of mushrooms. The other things are: the 
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stndl of roasting coffee (infinitely superior to its taste), 
the smell of strawberries (the same remark allies), 
then oysters and ices. To call those things good is 
lamentably inadequate. They are, oh, divinely lus- 
cioixs ! They are seconds of ecstasy under trivial 
shapes, and the proof is that you must needs close your 
eyes when a bit of ice is slowly melting on your tongue, 
don't you ? I do. 

What a rich, beautiful country is England ! 

I won't discuss its land system. It may be unfair, 
of^ressive, if you like, but a redeeming feature is that 
it is the beauty-preserver of the country. Imagine a 
nation like ours, where everyone is or can be a land- 
owner. This may delight the philanthropist or the 
land reformer, but it means lawful vandali»n, the 
morselling of fine stretches of land, the cutting down of 
trees, the building of hideous houses, the abolition of 
these beautiful estates which are the glory of England. 

Imagine these delivered over to the vulgar and the 
builder I Why, the English country would soon bd 
as ugly and commonplace as the English towns — row 
upon row of " desirable residences " and " chamung 
maisonettes," all so much alike that if you are not sure 
of the pattern of your window curtain you may find 
yourself in your neighbour's house instead of your 
own sweet hc«ne. 

Small country towns have their charm — they are 
wonderfully up-to-date. I wonder if we are privi- 
leged here, or if it is so in all English country towns; 
watering-carts pass along now and then, and the 
County council actually sends a man round to collect 
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the dustbins. Why, these are the luxuries of our big 
towns in France. 

I have in my mind a typical French village only a 
few miles from a large city. In size it is very similar 
to the one we live in just now, but as for comfort this 
English village is fifty years ahead. There is no large 
shop in the French village I mean, the housewife 
buys her provisions at the small market held every 
morning on the place. There ^e is buttonholed t^ 
every marchande, called by the most endearing terms, 
and sometimes even pulled by the sleeve. Nothing is 
left untried that can wheedle her into buying what she 
does not want. 

" Lode at these soles, darling, cau^t this very 
morning, and as fresh as the eye." 

" CcHne, my heart, just you weigh this melcm, full 
of juice, ma petite. I have not sold anything; you 
have the ' good hand,' my pretty one, you'll bring me 
luck," a widespread superstiticm among French trades- 
people. 

There is only one pastry shop in the place, ah! but 
what pastry, my friends ! something different f rmn the 
sultana loaves, the buns and sponge cakes of the 
En^ish confectioner. 

That is the great drawback of English life — the 
unpalatable, monotonous, indigestible cooking. To 
grow rich rapidly in England, you have only to invent 
a pill I How is it English people abroad can enjoy the 
best of everything, especially our cuisine, and yet at 
home are content with such immitive dishes? Their 
food is cooked, not appreth. 
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In country inns it is deplorable; joints, ham, boiled, 
watery vegetaUes, and heavy puddit^rs — that is the 
menu all over England. And don't ask for an ome- 
lette, because they don't know whether it is meat or 
fish. Why, in the smallest of auberges in France, in 
the meanest village, you can get for two francs and less 
quite a decent little liindi — hot, nicely prepared, and 
served under whatever trees have been spared 1^ the 
axe. 

The other day we stopped at the " Hare and 
Hounds " — or " Pig and Whistle," is it? They have 
a lovely garden there. Of course I expected they 
would lay the table under the shade on the lawn. 
Tl)ey condemned us to their best parlour, where I had 
for vis-d-'vis a grinning Nelson and a view of Mai^ate 
Pier. I would not have minded : I was hungry. They 
served us cold roast beef, overdone; boiled potatoes; 
and boiled cabbage with water still oozing from it. 
They asked me if I would like tCHnatoes. I love them. 
Now, would you believe it? They brought me the 
tomatoes raw, not farcies, nor as a sauce to take with 
the meat, nor in a salad — no, just raw t 

" Are you coming with me, Phrynette? " Lady Dare 
asked me the other morning, " I am going to see our 
cottagers and give some presents for the little children. 
You never saw our poorer En^ish peasants in their 
homes, did you? It will interest you." 

The motor car was packed with parcels of blankets, 
provisions and clothing, while here and there, frc»n 
a rent in the brown paper, the tail of a horse or the 
golden hair of a cheap doU showed that the children 
had not been foi^tten. 
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" We do our best," said Lady Dare, as we stopped in 
front of a lovely, tumble-down little cottage near the 
church, " but some of our tenants are terribly poor. 
Austen has made several improvements in the village 
and I also have started a lace industry to help the 
women to make a little money, but the result is not 
very encouraging." 

The door was open. We entered the kitchen. On 
the floor, in the draught, a little mite of three, dirty 
and stocldngless, was playing with a knife, forgotten 
1^ the mother, in a pail of water, together with several 
half-peded potatoes. Another detail that I noticed 
which would make the heart of any French housewife 
swell with rightful indignation was that the peels 
were, without exaggeration, nearly half-an-inch in 
thickness, what was left presenting the appearance of 
small sculptured white Hocks. There is no small 
economy, as we say in France, and the waste, of which 
this is a characteristic examine, amongst the poorer 
classes in England, strikes me as positively sinful. 
The proverbial French thrift at which English pec^le 
often smile is founded not in any s[nrit of niggardli- 
ness, but springs from a righteous hatred of waste. 
I fail to see why there should be any meanness in 
economy, or any nobility in extravagance. 

I took from the child its dangerous plaything and 
put him away from the draughty door. Guided 1^ the 
screams of another younger baby, we entered the back 
room in search of die mother. There was nobody in 
the room except a howling little bundle on the bed, 
making itself hoarse in its exasperation of sidfering. 
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Qutched in its wee fist was a caoutchouc soother, the 
end of which was missing, so that the baby had been 
sucking the air with a will, which explained its pres- 
ent temper. We found the mother, a pale, hollow- 
chested, flat-hipped woman, in the narrow back garden, 
in animated conversation with a female neighbour 
over the fence. In seeing Lady Dare she blushed 
painfully and seemed to lose altogether the power of 
talk she was so evidently enjoying as we came. She 
invited us back to the house, all awkwardness and 
embarrassed smiles, visibly overburdened with the 
honour of her ladyship's presence, as only the English 
lower classes can be in face of nobility. 

" I have brought some little things for the chil- 
dren," said Lady Dare, " but your youngest did not 
seem to take my present very kindly; the poor thing 
was crying terribly when we came in. Is he not 
wdl?" 

" There is nothing the matter with him at all," said 
the mother. " Why, he took his bit of pork and his 
drop of beer with us last night like a little man. It's 
just his temper, that's what it is." 

" This is a sad case," said my friend as we left the 
house. " This poor woman has been married for nine 
years, and has had six children. Four of them died 
in their first year — one was smotiiered in the mother's 
bed, one was burned to death from an open fire in 
the grate, one died of croup, and a few months ago 
she lost her last-bom from bronchitis." 

" And hy what we saw," I said, " the two that are 
left are likely soon to join the other little martyrs." 
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I felt indignant. Thia only coniinned what I had 
heard and read about the enormous death-rate amongst 
the unfortunate baMes of the English mothers of the 
poorer classes. But had I not seen it, I could not 
have believed that common-sense and maternal love 
and instinct would be unable to counterbalance the 
ignorance natural enough after all to such people. 

In the next cottage at which we called was a poor 
widow who, I was told, lived on the charity of the 
parish and the hall. She was out when we entered, 
but came back shortly frwn the village, where, she 
explained, she had be^ to take back a I»t of washing. 
Her aspect matched that of the cottage in unkept 
wretchedness. Her skirt was frayed and had many 
holes, but no patch or dam; her jacket was patterned 
with dirty spots from sundry and varied sources ; and 
a long wisp of grey hair fell untidily from her chignon. 
She showed none of her neighbour's bashfulness in 
talking to us. She recited all her past and present 
hardships in a tearful, wailing, high-pitched voice, fix- 
ing her sharp eye all the while on Lady Dare, to whom 
she particularly addressed herself. 

"And my daughter has been in service for these 
past twenty years, your ladyship, and in a good situa- 
tion too, but never a penny have I seen from her. 
All goes to buying finery.v no doubt, while her poor 
mother often goes to bed without tasting bread." 

As we went out I noticed a piece of soap in a basin 
of water, forgotten, melting away! In the yard a 
dustbin left uncovered was vitiating the air with the 
smell of rotting refuse, cm top of which was a lot of 
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stale bread. Why, I wondered, should a hungry wo- 
man let all this bread go to waste when, with a hand- 
ful of vtgetables or a little milk, it could be made into 
tasty and nourishing soups? 

" Is it true," I asked of Lady Dare, " that the 
woman has a wage-earning daughter? " 

" Yes, and also a son who is a prosperous little 
tradesman in London, but she keeps a soft owner in 
her heart for him and never mentions his heartlessncss 
towards her." 

" But have you no law here, similar to the one we 
have in France, compelling unwilling children to pro- 
vide for the wants of their old parents accOTding to 
their means." 

" No," said Lady Dare, " but we oug^t to, or 
rather there ot^ht to be no need for it." 

Nowhere was any engaging smell of cooking 
emanating from the little kitcb^s of the workmen's 
cottages. In the poorest home of the French labourer 
there wouM have been at least a substantial soap or a 
ragout in the making. The only culinary prepara- 
tions I witnessed in the home of ^e Ei^lish labourer 
was the peeling of potatoes. I wonder what the poor 
man's dinner is composed of. 

More often than I could have believed we saw in 
the pretty cottages a disheartening spectacle of want 
and waste and neglect, of poverty victorious over self- 
respect and effort, and, in many cases, I saw even 
worse. At the door of the puWic-house, in a broken- 
down perambulator, insufficiently wrapped, was a few 
mcMiths' old innocent little victim — doomed in advance 
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to the saddest of all lots, that of the Eng^j^ pocu: — 
waiting, with his little junched face blued by the cold, 
for his mother to emerge from the " bar." 

On our return journey we passed a cottage as pretty 
and picturesque as only an English cottage can be. 
The place was closed, and lodced uninhabited. " We 
shall not stop here," said my friend, with a si^, 
" there is no one. The children are in the workhouse, 
the mother is dead, and the father is in priscm. Both 
wretches drank, and one night the man kidwd the 
wcwnan to death . , ." 

I shuddered. The pretty English village, the beauti- 
ful country, seemed to lose for me their attracttMi. 
That night at dinner, as I listened to a brilliant young 
Socialist, I thought that, after all, the English poor 
had far worse enemies than conservatism and the 
land system— extravagance, ignorance and drink. 

In England it seems the reserved privilege of the 
rich to enjoy in turn, and according to weather and 
season, a house in town and a countiy residence. The 
week-end cottage is, I am told, a modem idea chiefly 
put into practice by artists or bachelors, a not un- 
common [Jan being for several town dwellers but 
country lovers to join their inclination and their purse, 
and from Saturday to Monday forget, in one another's 
company, London, its smoke and its dirt, under a 
rustic roof. In France such a plan would find no ad- 
herents, for the same reason which prevents clubs and 
boarding-houses frwn attaining the flourishing state 
they enjoy here. The Frenchman with r^^ird to his 
home is neither so sociable nor so hospitable as the 
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Eng'lishinan. He wants his home to be his very own, 
and thou^ we may be said to be a nation of " flat 
dwellers " — speaking at least for the Parisians — ^yet 
in many cases flats are only endured by the occupants 
either by necessity or as a temporary habitati(Xi, the 
longing for a house, chiefly for a house in the country, 
representing the ambition of the average Frenchman. 

The instinct of proprietorship is indeed with us 
more than a penchant, it is a national trait, and per- 
haps one of the most powerful incentives to labour and 
thrift — our renowned thrift so often gently derided by 
other countries less privileged than ourselves in that 
respect. From the haute noblesse to the frugal bour- 
geoisie, down to the laborious artisan classes, all 
Frenchmen are bom with a sixth sense, that of proprie- 
torship, and a country place, whether it is a chateau 
or a wooden, one-roomed shed, is the goat and the 
purpose of all thetr energies — of the professional man, 
of the tradesman, of the working man. 

Besides his hotel in the Faubourg St. German, 
Monsieur le Due has, somewhere in Touraine, a cha- 
teau whose treasures have escaped the Revolution, and 
where once a year, on his return from Biarritz, M. le 
Due, with a few chosen friends, will hunt the scarce 
and fast-disappearing stag. Next in importance to the 
landed proprietor comes his country neighbour, some 
rich preserve maker, who, having bought his historical 
castle from a penniless young " blood," has improved 
it greatly, as he thinks, by sundry decorations in the 
way of glass globes, Chinese pavilions, and sacrilegious 
tidying-up of the once magnificent park. More mod- 
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est than tathtr, Mcmsieur Durand, the French cousin 
of Mr. Brown of London town, is quite content with 
his " petite villa," a squat, square, ugly erection in the 
centre of a square, and not less ugly, barren piece of 
land, not much bigger than the house it contains. On 
the walls of the four or five rooms with their beflow- 
ered p^>ers, are seen the only floral specimens observ- 
aUe in M. Durand's country " place " ; no, stay, we 
were overlooking the magnolia in infancy adorning the 
centre of the parterre. The odds are against that 
magnolia develc^ing to an adult age, but if it did either 
it or the villa would have to be abolished. Not room 
enough for the two on M. Durand's domain. To be 
strictly accurate, there is also in that garden a mori- 
bund fuchsia and a chestnut-tree still in long clothes, 
which M. Durand declares is growing i vue d'ceil. 
Two beds, one of parsley, the other of sorrel, which 
Madame Durand plunders for her sauces, complete 
the garden landscape. How many busy years of ob- 
stinate pig-killing have at last been rewarded by the 
acquisition of the " Villa Mai^t " ! — name of M. 
Durand's spouse — for M. Durand is an artist in sau- 
sages and black puddings, as his numerous customers 
may tell you, and his little shop is as clean as a sou 
and fragrant with spices. How happy are the moments 
snatched from the scales uid the knife! moments of 
bliss which M. Durand spends in watering and prun- 
ing his precious plantations, and methinks also in 
counting their leaves, while Madame his wife is con- 
cocting some ban petit plat in her kitchen for to-night's 
dinner, and while he who rules the household, and 
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completes the usual French family trinity — viz. M. 
Durand, jiaiior — is charming the echoes of this sylvan 
retreat with the help of his cheap (rfionograph. Ah, 
what happy people these Durands ! But one could be 
just as happy in less affluence. Would you be sur- 
prised if I told you that Madame Durand's charwoman 
and her husband, the sweep, are also prosperous land- 
owners ? Their place is not as sumptuous as that of 
M. Durand, ma fox, non, being built entirely by the 
handy sweep himself with second-hand and refuse 
material. Still it is their house, their very own, 
where on Sundays and other holidays Monsieur 
Sweep, Madame Sweep and the little Sweeps seek re- 
pose from the excitement of town life. Alfresco meals 
taken on the grass are the rule, the residence having 
as yet no window, and the equilibrium of the furniture 
being describable as unstaWe, but their town-bred appe- 
tite is all the keener and the general joy almost 
pathetic. Next year, with the joint savings of the 
whole family, the Sweeps may perhaps boast of a 
donkey and cart to bring them and their provisions 
to their pied-d~terre. Meanwhile they are content 
to trudge several miles on foot, from their garret to 
their Eden, in the dusty road, with Mistered feet, 
thirsty tongues, and souls full of enthusiasm. The 
baskets full of provisions are heavy ; so much the bet- 
ter, there will be all the more to eat. The road is long, 
what matters ? Homeless tramps and vagabonds might 
well complain, not so proud landowners going to their 
country seat. And they challenge gaily the passing 
trippers and the other small proprUtaires on their way 
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to their small propri^Us. Happy Squire Sweep, 
Madame Sweep and their children and heirs, for the 
republic of France belongs unto them 1 

Now the artist, the poet, and also, I think, M. le 
Due, who, if he has no Icmger any principles, still 
clings to his prejudices, all these gentlemen, who are 
people of refinement, well read and travelled, will tell 
you: 

" This is all very well, but compare France, the land 
of small holdings, to the ddig^tful English country, 
for instance, where ancestral homes and magnificent 
domains are not threatened by partition and dissolu- 
tion. Your poor landowners and their poor bits of 
land are an eyesore, and between them ^>oiI our once 
beautiful rural France." 

I fear it is so, but then isn't it better to be poor in 
France than poor in England, in Spain, or in Russia? 
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IN England they do not placard horrors about the 
rival candidate's great-uncle or great-grandmother 
on the town walls as they do in irrepressible Paris ; 
but even here election time is not a rose-scented 
divertissement. It is a rough and grim time. Every- 
one seems to be wonderfully interested, thoi^ I 
always im^ined that politics were unpalliatively unin- 
teresting, but I am beginning to think there may be 
some sport and fun in it after all, for here not only 
men, but women, and even chits of girls, no older than 
I, seem for once to lose their placid English calm and 
get almost as excited about politics as they would 
over a football or a cricket match. I can't pretend I 
understand all that has happened this week, but this 
is what I make out. Sir Austen wanted to be elected 
as a Liberal member, and he was defeated by Colonel 
Chalcote, a Tory. Why by a Tory? I can't follow 
the trend of the working men's mind. Then it is pos- 
sible for an Englishman to be at the same time a work- 
ing man and a Conservative? Strange race! I sup- 
pose I ought to be sorry for Sir Austen, as he and 
Lady Dare and their friends are so disappointed, but 
I can't. That a man with intellect, leisure and money, 
aUe to do good in a thousand refined ways, should 
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choose politics of all things, ga me surpassel Sir 
Austen says as he can't fight with his sword any more 
be must plunge in a battle of another kind. What 
an aberration! Why fight at all? But fighting is 
like second nature to the English, and though it is a 
silly occupation, one must admit they do it wdl. 

Lady Dare has splendid endurance. She spent the 
three last days preceding the fi^t motoring up hill 
and down dale collecting votes for her brother. Of 
the actual elections and the ccxnpUcated preliminaries 
I saw nothing. I refused to go. I gave the time- 
honoured excuse that I had a headache, but the real 
reason, the reason I could not give, was that I never 
could have gone through Sir Austen's speeches. It 
sounds very uncharitable. What I mean is that I 
would have listened to his speeches with the same pain- 
ful tension as I watch acrobats in a circus. I never 
would let father take me to see " the looping the 
loop." How then could I have borne to see my dear- 
est friend trying to speak amidst a shoutii^, vulgar, 
and perhaps hostile crowd? And if he had been inter- 
rupted, and pelted with orange peels and rotten eggs, 
as I hear such things are done, what would have hap- 
pened to me then? Une attaque de nerfs, bien svr. 
They said I missed all the fun, that Sir Austen was 
splendid, that he was only beaten by a small majority, 
and that he was sure to get in next time. And it 
seems everybody was vastly amused by the disa^iear- 
ance of a powerful suffragette through a rotten wheel- 
barrow, where she had mounted herself so as to better 
harass Sir Austen. I hope the disappearing lady was 
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not my friend Miss Croucher. The description rather 
fitted her. She is my friend. I quite like Miss 
Croucher now, though, or perhaps because, she is so 
extraordinary. I have met her many times since that 
day at the Youngs', and she has a perpetual good 
humour and vaiiant spirits that cheer me up when my 
eighteen years weigh too heavily on my boneless back. 
She has almost converted me to the " Cause." I d<Mi't 
want the vote, but I think women should have it si (a 
peut leur faire plaisir, so that handsome men will have 
a better chance in politics. And I have no longer any 
doubts that she is a woman, in spite of appearances. 
I had lunch with her one day, and she takes too much 
vinegar, adores French pastries, and collects actors' 
photc^raphs. So there! 

I have been here for over a week now and I love it 
" Mount Haze! ! " itself — the house, I mean — is old 
enou^, but has no beauty and no style to speak of, 
but it has the coquetterie to hide its commonplace huge- 
ness under a dishevellement of clematis, honeysuckle, 
ivy, and all kinds of charitaWe creepers. As for the 
garden, it is a dream, full of things I had read about 
but did not believe in. There is a sundial, and a rose 
garden, and a park with real live deer and rabbits and 
glorious ferns so higfi that some dare tickle my chin 
when I pay them a visit. Qu'il doit faire ban vivre icif 
The air is heavy with the scent of green things, under- 
growth of moss and a hundred herbs I don't know the 
names of. The air is not quite so clear, the sky not 
quite so vivid, and the atmosphere not so dry as during 
a French autumn. I have not once felt too hot. I 
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diink I would prefer Engfland to be a little wanner. 
You have more resources — to dress well, I mean — in 
a hot climate. You can wear muslin and lawn and 
lace and eliminate from the quantity of your clothing 
until you feel cot^ without any loss to your appear- 
ance. But how is one to be el^;ant under an accutnu- 
lation of tweeds and furs, and heavy, cumbersome 
stuffs? Greek sculptors, who knew somethit^ about 
dressing their statues becomingly, did not pile up furs 
on the form divine, as modem sculptors and painters 
are so fond of doing. Funny that in the art of dress 
and architecture, both so important to the joy of life, 
we should have made no progress at all for centuries. 
Poppee's dressmaker knew her business just every 
whit as well as Worth and Paquin, and the Arc de 
Triomphe I saw with father at Orange, and the Arc 
de Titus that is among my picture post cards, seem 
to me to be as elegant as the Marble Arch. 

I like the English custom of putting up hedges as 
boundaries instead of the straight, jealous walls that 
spoil so many of our rustic lanes. It is selBsh of the 
proprietors to put a wall between our vision and the 
greenness of their gardens. A wall is a tantalising 
thing, like the veil of a Musselman woman, but when 
a wall is surmounted by broken glass for the benefit 
of tramps and other " wcffth-nothings," it can be sin- 
ister as well. 

There are six other people staying at Mount Hazel. 

Monty is there, and an old lady. Lady Kerker, mi^ty 

cross and ug^y, who is related in some way to Sir 

Austen and Lady Dare, and also a very pret^ young 

Ml 
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widow who has ucquisite frocks and very bad man- 
ners, and a greyish man who is something in poHtics, 
I don't exactly know what, and who is not otherwise 
interesting except that he gulps his food as a conjuror 
does with his extraordinary victuals. But all English 
people eat too fast, and they don't talk enough be- 
tween each mouthful ; that's perhaps why they are on 
such bad terms with thur digestion. There is also a 
rather shy girl, who looks like a Liberty calendar, with 
prominent eyes and large flat wrists. She has the 
room next to mine, as I know to the cost of my nerves ; 
she has brought her violin with her, and practises three 
hours after brei^fast and again as much in the after- 
noon. And there is a young man, his name is Valen- 
tine, very tall, very fair and very slender — a type of 
man not seldom met with in London — Greek gods 
dressed tn Saville Row. It is only a pity he yawns 
quite so much, and aloud too, and articulates as if he 
were always eating very thready macaroni. It's the 
strangest house-party I ever saw, it's true I never paid 
country visits in England before. When I was in- 
vited at poor Aunt Hortense's for Easter holiday there 
was never any guest but myself and Monsieur le Cur6, 
who came for dinner every Sunday after the eleven- 
o'clock Mass, and now and then the old Marquise de 
Grayollcs and her two unmarried daughters, who came 
to spend the evening with us, when we played totos 
at ten centimes la partie. There are pec^le who are 
living tragedies, the Marquise was one, while her two 
dau^ters were two depressing, dieaper reprints of 
their mother. The Marquise was always dressed in 
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black; for her hustrand, who was killed in a duel — 
this happens sometimes even in French duels. The 
daughters were plain, but with a sort of negative dis- 
tinction. They find comfort for their celibate state 
by being " Enfants de Marie " and telling their beads 
for the restoration of the Bourbons and the conversion 
of sinners in general. They will never marry now, 
for their dot has been given over to pay the debts of 
the young Marquis — his mother's delight and despair 
— who leads a gay life in Paris. The only hope of 
the family is for the young man to make a luilliant 
marriage, if he lives long enoi^h for that It was 
a question of a rich American when last I heard of 
Gaston. Poor Yankee girl, she won't get her money's 
worth in the broken-down, bloodless, morphiomaniac, 
neurasthenic product of a degenerate generation. 

My only other experience of a house-party was a 
few weeks at " la Closerie," at my little friend 
Jeanne's country house ; but there was never any guest 
there either, except on Friday afternoon, when the 
daughter of the village doctor came to partake of a 
collation and sew for the poor with us. There was 
never any man allowed within the precincts of La 
Ooserie. Jeanne's mother knew her duty to her 
daughters and to les convenances too well for that 

So that my stay at Mount Hazel is a novel and 
enjoyable experiment. None of the people here are 
related to one another. The old lady is not the girl's 
mother, as I thought at first. Her mother is visiting 
some other people at some other place Just fancy! 

It's lucky Gracieuse is such a good needlewoman. 
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She has just made me two lovely teagowns in two 
days; I very much suspect she spent the nights over 
them too. The brave, excellent girll I had not 
brought any teagowns, I did not know girls were 
allowed to wear them here just like married women. 
But I find English girls dress just like young matrons, 
jewels and all. And why not, after all ? I don't see 
why the fact of being married should make such dif- 
ference. So I wrote to town for pale blue satin, white 
^Ik and lace. I designed the gowns and Gracieuse 
made them, and they are such a success, with darling 
little sleeves to the elbow. I wonder where the girl 
musician fished out the thing she had on. It dings 
where it had better not and hangs loose where it 
should reveal. It is supposed to be an artistic gown, 
it's yellow, with angels' sleeves. Poor thing, with 
her wrists too! And then she wears bracelets and a 
necklace of beads and shells to go with it. 

The meals here are very amusing, I say the meals 
because it is about the only time when pe(q>le come 
together except at tn-eakfast, which Mrs, Warble takes 
in her room. Mrs. Warble is the fascinating lady I 
have already mentioned. She is a widow, and she is 
merry, and yet we do not call her the " Merry Widow," 
which shows what a little .crowd of strcMig-mindcd 
people we are down here. Lady Dare also takes 
breakfast in her room. Extraordinary proceedings 
these, but I don't mind, because like this I have all 
the men to myself. The other girl does not count 
much, and the old lady — oh, by the way, I have dis- 
covered why she is always so cross-looking; she has 
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very good reasons too, I think, though it may be also 
partly temperamental. It seems she was the mistress 
of Mount Hazel until Sir Austen came into it. I 
don't understand quite the arrangement, but so it is. 
It seems while an estate is yours, it is not yours exactly. 
You can't sell it, nor give it, nor destroy it, you only 
have it for some time. The late husband of the pretty 
widow must have felt somewhat like an English land- 
owner. It is not very pleasant to think that what you 
once possessed is destined to change hands. 

It is a charming hour, the hour of breakfast at 
Mount Hazel. I would not miss it for anything. 
First of all, in the morning one is always conscious of 
looking one's best, and then the French windows are 
wide open on the terrace, where the pink and red 
climbing geraniums are embracing the balustrades ; and 
there ccMnes faintly the glad morning choir from the 
park, where birds and all sorts of beasties are rejoic- 
ing over their own breakfast. I'd love to live here, and 
I would have every meal taken outside under the trees. 
Lady Dare says all the servants would leave. I am 
not surprised, English servants don't look at all oblig- 
ing. They may be well trained in their particular 
branch of service, but change thdr routine of work 
and they are lost, and lost for you too. We are very 
fond of laughing at our French general, " Une bonne 
a tout foire" say we, ■" n'est bonne A rien," but she 
expects far less and does far more than the English 
general. You can put her to darning your stockings 
or watering the garden, without being told that the for- 
mer office is the work of a lady's maid and the tatter 
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of a gardener. The French servant is good-humoured 
and adaptable, even in Paris, but chiefly in the prov- 
inces, where roti'gh diamonds like my own Gracieuse 
can still be found to love you and serve you for a 
lifetime. 

Sir Austen is very nice to Lady Kerker, but his 
patience does not seem to propitiate her very much. 
She is always making aigre-douces remarks, which 
make me feel very uncomfortable, but no one else 
seems to mind. The first night she said Sir Austen 
was very wrong to have dropped the general prayers, 
and that it was quit^ natural servants were getting 
demoralised, were degenerating, were, in fact, much 
worse than in her time. She blamed the housdeeeper 
for having changed some of the tradesmen. 

" No wonder," she said, " I found the meat tougher 
and not at all so juicy as in my time ; the tea too has 
not the same flavour." 

I find that, very often in England, to be a lady 
entails more latitude than obligations. It's not no- 
blesse oblige, but noblesse permet. I can see Lady 
Dare bridling up when her old kinswoman is more 
than usually disagreeable, but Sir Austen only smiles 
and changes the conversation. He is so very kind, 
oh, he is a darling, and I am afraid I am not the only 
one to think so. The pretty widow, too, she is like 
a peacock in front of the men, but chiefly when he is ' 
there ; the very train of her skirt when she passes him 
seems to caress his feet. She makes her voice ring 
like a silver bell when she speaks to him, but I heard 
her scold her nuud the other morning and she had 
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almost a common voice then. I distrust people with 
two voices. Et quelle tenue! She holds herself as 
if she was always expecting to be kissed. You know 
the look: half-closed eyes, tilted chin and throbtnng 
throat. She grates on me, that woman I Whenever 
she opens her reddened lips to say something she con- 
cludes with a little laugh in do, do, fa. Oh, it's a 
pretty enough little laugh, but so evidently pour I'effet 
I think what also prejudices me against her is that 
her hair is exactly of the same colour as mine, and 
she has no right to, I am convinced, judging by her 
lashes and eyebrows. In our epoch of would-be 
blondes, if only brunettes knew what a charming 
rdief they are to the eyes ! Lady Dare and the widow 
" darling " each other, tbou^ somehow I dcm't think 
there is much love between them. Oh, it is not nice 
of me, and I really do like Lady Dare. Pity I can't 
help being frank with myself, it's so unfeminine. But 
it amuses me to see them both with handsome Valen- 
tine, though in these circumstances Mrs. Warble is seen 
at her be^t when Sir Austen is not present. It is 
difficult even for a clever woman to kill two birds 
with the same stone. Val Gregory is too lazy to 
court women, but he lets women court him with very 
decent good grace. Monty feels himself in the way 
very likely, for he plays the good dc^^ to me. I do 
not flatter myself; I am merely a pis oiler, no doubt, 
but still I am grateful, for if it were not for him I 
would often be left to my own resources. Sir Austen 
is a very kind host, as men go, but he is often very 
busy, shut up in his library preparing q>eeches, statis- 
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tics, or what not He is also writing' a book. I never 
imagined he had the literary gift at all, but in England 
it seems everybody who is anybody at alt must write a 
book. It is as imperative as playing bridge. Men 
write about warfare, travels or big-game shooting; 
women publish memoirs of their celebrated relations 
or retail their lives and those of their bosom friends in 
spicy society novels. How ni<x it must be to be so 
clever as to write a IxK* I Then besides his work Sir 
Austen has the cJd lady, and the girl, and the political 
men to think of now and then, for Lady Dare is the 
most casual of hostesses. Her whole conduct seems 
to say to her guests, " You know there will be food 
on the table at such an hour, and I also provide beds; 
for the rest I trust to your ingenuity." The system 
has its good pcunts, for you are absolutely free. 

Lady Kerker has her grievances, the Liberty girl 
has her violin, the political man has his newspapers 
and his correspondence, I have Mcmty and the park, 
Lady Dare has Valentine, and, as for the pretty widow, 
she will have whoever she can get. I prcwnised a beau- 
tiful taper to my patron saint if it is not Sir Austen. 
It would be too great a pity. I have said that Mrs. 
Warble is vulgar and coquettish and affected, and 
in a word too much of a female. It is true she is 
all that, but the real reason why I don't like her is 
that she is prettier than myself. It would serve me 
right if, after admitting this, everybody was to find 
me horrid. When a woman (I was eighteen last 
month) — when a wwnan discards her hypocrisy, what 
has she left, I ask you? Hypocrisy is to us like a 
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padded frock to the scraggy, and who wants them to 
discard it? I am always grateful to hypocritical peo- 
ple. I like them to call my hair " Titian's hdoved 
colour," even if th^ mentally call it red. I like 
flatteiy, I tike pretence, I approve of a wonoan's self- 
defence against time. I worship the rouge pot and 
the dye bottle. I ddight in the man who professes 
to love only you. I bow to hypocrisy — charitable, 
sensitive, considerate, refined hypocrisy — the oil in the 
wheel of life, the kernel of civilisation. 

My aunt says I lack moral sense. I don't know ex- 
actly what she means 1^ that, but if it is true, moral 
sense cannot be so very important, for I never felt the 
lack of it ; and it's wonderful how one can get on with- 
out it. After all, I have a kind heart and an «ar 
for music, and those are the two great essentials, are 
they not? 

Every dog has its day, as they say here, and every 
girl has her happy hours. I have many such at Mount 
Hazel, Is it possible that there are women who have 
never been made love to ? I suppose so, les pauvres! 
I remember Friday had never tasted salt before he met 
Crusoe. When I speak of " love " I perhaps amplify; 
it is not love-making, but it is very sweet and it 
quite satisfies me. Girls have not sufficiently shaken 
off the child not to be pleased, like them, with trifles 
and shadows where I suspect married women would 
require a more — what shall I say? — energetic love- 
maldng. Flirting is essentially a girl's sport. They 
know no better and no worse, les jeunes HUes! 

Sir Austen showed me the place — the stables, the 
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hot-houses, some bits of park which are more pretty 
and intimate than the others and where he used to 
play and hide from his lessons when he was a boy. 
It is hard to imagine that he had ever been a mis- 
chievous boy. " Duty " is written in his well-cut 
mouth, and in his strong, large, well-formed hand. It 
is not necessary to be Madame de Thebes to tell a 
nice person by his hands. 

I lofe the park as if I were myself a fern, a red, 
autumn fern, and had taken root in its damp, good- 
smelling earth. In the afternoon, when everybody 
retires for a nap behind drawn blinds, I slip in the 
park with a book. There, in one of the historic spots 
where years ago a gay boy played at being Robin 
Hood, I choose a tree with an arm-chair in it (an 
arm-chair is a branch with a bifurcation), and there I 
sit in mid-air, making the branch sway with my weight 
for the greatest enjoyment of my animal spirits and 
to the wrathful consternation of Gracieuse when she 
overhauls my frocks. 

" Mon Dieu, if est H bien possible? Encore «» 
accroct Voyons ma mie, il n'y a pas d'autre enfant au 
monde pour ^abtmer comme tot! " 

And she feels very much tempted to put me in tiie 
" corner," with my nose against the wall, as when I 
had been very naughty in my youth. To Gracieuse I 
shall never be grown up. And invariably I humbly 
apologise to her. For is not a woman a fool who 
quarrels with her maid, her doctor, or her confesseurf 

At nig^t, after dinner, while the others play bridge 
and the pretty widow gives imitations of popular 
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singers, we two (I don't mean Gracieuse) have many 
nice Mneries outside on the terrace or on the lawa 
Judging myself through French lights my behaviour 
seems to me nothing short of scandalous. Leaving the 
other guests is abominably rude, and to go out at 
night with a man who is neither my husband (I am 
sorry to say), nor my brother, or father — it's enough 
to ruin my reputation if my Paris friends knew it. 
But one must do violence to one's own feelings and 
prejudices and adopt the customs of the country one 
lives in, is it not so? And, with a finger on the pulse 
of my conscience, I can flatter myself on my adapta- 
bility. 

Sir Austen is never very eloquent at best, but in our 
alfresco nightly talks he seems tongue-tied, or too 
lazy to talk, so he asks questions, which is the easiest 
form of conversation. He asked me jf I liked this 
place. 

" Like it ? I love it. I could not have believed a 
garden could be so deli^tful, so large, so natural. 
It is an earthly paradise. I wonder you don't live half 
of the year at least here." 

" Because, xmlike Adam, I have no Eve, and I am 
of a sociable nature." 

" But I thought Englishmen could suffice unto 
themselves without the frou-frou of a petticoat about 
them." 

" Oh yts, I dare say that is what you thought; but 

you still have very many errcmeous notions about us, 

you know. We are not all the cold, cantankerous, 

tactless boors I suspect you believe us to be." 

Ml 
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" P<» exempt How can you say that? And 1 
have such a good opinion of Enghsh peojJe! What 
you — as a rac€, I mean — may sometimes lack in — I 
won't say tact, but intuition, you more than make it 
up in dignity and natural kindness — that is, instinc- 
tive, impulsive, and not taught and superficial 
politeness." 

One night, sitting by the sundial just as we were 
very quietly guessing at Mars* possilnlities, with our 
noses and souls in the air, somewie in the drawing- 
roc«n began playing the " Dream Waltz." Who could 
have resisted? I bounced in a ray of moon and 
started dancing. " Do come," I cried, *' and dance 
too I " But Sir Austen still sat in the shade. It was 
exquisite, like 6apping about in the waves. I felt 
almost swimming in music and in the whiteness of the 
moon playing on my face and my frock and on the 
scarf I waved in my hands. Why should we think at 
all when we are the most physically alive, the most 
animally happy? I thoi^ht of R^na Badet I saw 
her dancing in front of the stone god, and the god 
remains of stone, and craci the ins[»Tation deserted 
me. I could not dance any more. I was no longer 
a young rabbit darting in the dew, nor a nymph danc- 
ing in the glade, but just a forward girl who had 
danced while a man watched her, and for his benefit. 
Which was not true. I had danced for the drfig^t of 
motion and music, but perhaps he was thinking I was 
posing. At the thou^t I got hot and red in the dark, 
and I went and sat in the shadow at the other end 
of the bench. 
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" You are Latin all throug^i." he said after a pause. 
" You owe hardly anything to the MacGuinnesi." 

"What makes you say that?" 

" Because no English girl would have danced just 
as you did, like that, without a partner, through ^eer 
impulse. She would have been too self-conscious." 

" Self-conscious I But there was only you I" 

He lauded. 

" I mean, I don't think I could have danced in front 
of unsympathetic people; and yet, I don't know, I 
just had to. The music told me — ' Get up and dance.' 
Music is a kind of Esperanto, you know, which speaks 
to everyone in their own tongue, and then ' foccasion, 
fherbe tendre.' Yes, I had to, just as I have to walk 
to the rhythm of a barrel organ when I pass one in 
the street." 

" How old are you? " 

" Eighteea I have told you already, you know, but 
you have forgotten it; and the next most impolite 
thing, after asking a woman's age, is to forget it." 

" Eighteen. You are younger than that ; you are 
the very soul of youth, embodied in a lace frock. I 
don't believe you will ever get any older." 

" Well, but it soimds very nice. I don't see why you 
should seem to pity me." 

" Pity you? No, it was a sigh of self-pity." 

That's envy, I suppose. He would like to be eigh- 
teen again like me and dance in the moonray without 
appearing ridiculous. 

I used to think that if I had to earn a living I'd 
like to be an attendant in a museum, a lady cab-driver. 
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or an employee at Libert's, with a gown to matdi my 
hair like they have, and live like them amongst quaint 
and beautifiil things. But I have discovered yet an- 
other profession still more enjoyable — to be lodge- 
keeper on an English estate, to have the sweetest little 
cottage, with old-world windows and a porch and a 
wealth of clematis and red roses and a huge park where 
you can roam at will with your book and your pleasant 
thoughts. I wonder all English lodge-keepers are not 
poets, with surroundings so full of simple and restful 
charm. 

There are two pretty children at the lodge here, a 
little girl and a toddling boy. They have hair of 
washed-out gold and eyes of washednsut blue, and 
cheeks so red and rotund that it seems as if the shin- 
ing skin was going to crack open like that of an over- 
ripe cherry. The little girl was rather shy at first, 
but since I have eaten apples with her and skipped with 
her we have become a pair of friends. She only 
knew jdain skipping; I taught her to twist the rope 
three times above her head like this between each skip 
and then to skip backward again like that. Every- 
body knows it. I was caught at it the other day by 
Mrs. Warble. I would not have minded if she had 
been alone, or if she had come with any other man 
but Sir Austen. I hate being taken at a disadvantage. 
She had a trailing white muslin dress, the sort that men 
think simple and which costs so much — and a pretty 
red sunshade that gave a delicious rosy colour to her 
face, while I was red in earnest, and so hot, and I had 
pinned my skirt up all round so as to skip the better. 
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" What a lovely picture those three children r 
on the grass," she said, with her usual little lau^ and 
a graceful wave of her gloved hand. 

" Three children ! " Fancy the impertinence 1 And 
before Sir Austen too, who always seems to conwder 
me as if I were still cutting my teeth. 

" And what a delightful little fellow I " she added 
(seeing Sir Austen, who, like most Englishmen, is fond 
of children and very gentle with them, patting the 
small boy on his sandy head). She dropped on the 
grass in a ravishing attitude— though I could see her 
high busk hurt her — and put out her arms to the 
" delightful little fellow," while I was busy unpinning 
my skirt and trying to make myself generally present- 
able. She teased him and rolled him on the soft turf 
like Eucharis playing with Cupid, while Sir Austen 
looked comfJacently cwi the pretty picture. I su^jose 
I would have enjoyed it too if I were not such a jeal- 
ous minx. Just then, and to my relief, a groom came 
to ^>eak to his master on some matter of the staUes, 
and as Sir Austen and the man disappeared behind 
the hew hedge the pretty widow got up, more labori- 
ously this time than she had sat down, and began 
searching her frock for any spot of dew. Unfor- 
tunately Cupid, who, while playing with her, had 
picked up her watch with his Httle fat, cushiony palm, 
baby fashion, tightened his grip of it when the pretty 
lady rose to her feet, with the result that the chain 
snapped in two. 

"Oh, you stupid little thing I" said the sweet 
Eucharis, reddening with anger and snatching the 
glittering plaything from the innk little paw. 
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" Oh, take him away, do ! " To the sister, as the 
baby opened his mouth at its widest, preparatory to a 
howl. 

"What a nuisance children are!*' 

I would have willingly given anything, even my new 
hat, for Sir Austen to appear and see the change of 
scene. Oh, I know very well it's mean of me, but 
if there is any woman who would not have thought 
the same, let her put up her hand. 

The pretty widow came and sat by me on the mossy 
stone bench near the sundial. 

" I have not seen dear Vi this morning," she began. 
"Where is she, do you know?" 

" Yes ; she went in the dogcart with Mr. Gregory to 
show him some ruins, I believe." 

She gave a laugh, not so melodious as her usual 
laugh. 

"Oh, ruins, is it? Well, I hope for his sake he 
won't find them too dilapidated 1 " she said, with a nasty 
look on her pretty face as, with the butt of her sun- 
shade, she pushed back down his hole an innocent worm 
who was venturing out for a Httle fresh air. Her 
thou^ts must have been engaged in the exploring 
worm all the tinxi because there was no sense in what 
she said. I never heard of brand new ruins before. 

She asked me to come and see her in her Sat in 
Knigfatsbrit^ when I am back in town. I said I 
would like to veiy much, but, of course, I sha'n't go. 
I don't want her as a friend and still less as an enemy, 
and, as everyone knows, with women the one is but the 
achemiiumMi towards the other. As we were still 
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talldng, a carriage passed down the drive with two 
very well fed and richly dressed ladies in it, mother 
and daughter evidently. 

"These are the Willockses," said Mrs. Warble, 
" who live at ' The Elms.' I met them here last sum- 
mer. They are very wealthy, I believe — beer, ytni 
know. The girl is all right if she would only lose 
weight, finishing school on the Continent, and all that. 
But her mother must be a thorn in her flesh. Poor 
thing. However, I dare say the old man will be 
knighted some day. He does his very best, anyway, 
he is at the head of all subscriptions. Then poor 
Mrs. Willocks can be as vulgar as she pleases. They 
were calling here almost every day last summer. You 
see Sir Austen is the attraction, and then Lady Dare's 
patronage, of course. Between ourselves, Austen 
might do worse. You have seen the girl, she is not 
bad looking, and quite comme U faut, and Austen 
is not at all so welt off as he used to be. This i^ace 
costs an awful lot to keep up, and then Vi is so ex- 
travagant ; he has paid her debts again and ^:ain, as £ 
happen to know. If he marries at all, which is rather 
late in the day, for he is forty-five if he is a day, he'll 
have to marry money. Last year I quite thought there 
was something between him and the Willocks girl, 
but this, you know, is quite entre nous." 

So, though it is not recognised, marriage here is the 
very same business transaction as it is in France. 
Money first and foremost, amongst the upper classes 
anyway. That girl with her large cheeks, she would 
not fit in a faiiy garden such as this one at all. How- 
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fver, if he must, he must I am glad he does not 
know I like him so much. Oh! mon Dieu, so very 

much ! And yet, who knows, perhaps if he knew ? 

Very often I thought that he did hke me. But with a 
very reserved man Uke Sir Austen, one can't be sure. 
There are ways of making sure. If I dared to adopt 
the airs and graces of the pretty widow I'd know very 
soon, hut she is not a nice woman, and I want to be 
a nice girl, though to be nice has its drawbacks. When 
you are a child you can't ask for a second helinng of 
dessert, when you are a girl you can't let a man see 
that you like him, and when you are old and miserable 
you can't escape life and its bother by lighting the 
charcoal stove like a charwoman, because it's so vulgar. 
If I were really ill-natured, I had a splendid oppor- 
tunity of making the pretty widow very uncomfortable 
yesterday. Between ourselves, I am afraid she is a 
thief — the dangerous, fascinating society thief. There 
are some, of course, though less than is said and more 
than is believed. At least so says Lady Dare, who had 
a pearl necklace stolen from her once by a most 
charming woman staying at her house. The bitter- 
ness of it was that Lady Dare saw, later on, her lost 
possession adorning the pretty neck of her ex-friend. 
But what will you ? Pearls are as alike to one another 
as peas, or as English houses, and besides, having 
to show proofs, there are things you can't always do 
(not a nice woman like Lady Dare, anyhow), and that 
is sending your friends to prison. Monsieur Bern- 
stein may well shrug his shoulders at those critics 
who protested that a refined woman like his heroine 
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would never stoop to thieving, or else exj^ain to me 
then how it is I found — but I'll take the facts in order. 
The room of the pretty widow is two doors from mine, 
and the other day her door was open as I was hurryii^ 
to the bath-room, in my dressing-gown, and she must 
have seen me, for she told me, when next we met 
that day, what a " devey " wrapper I had, and was it 
French ? And would I mind letting her maid take the 
pattern of it? I could have it back in an hour or so. 
I could not say " no," I never could ; it's constttuticxial 
and hereditary with me, I suppose, for petit pire used 
to say that only a rustre could say " no " to a woman. 
I thought that Mrs. Warble was rather sanS'gene, but 
nevertheless Gracieuse took the peignoir to her room. 
That night I went to bed rather late as the Liberty 
§^rl. Sir Austen, Monty and I had been loc^ng for 
glow-worms on the lawn. Who has not searched for 
glow-worms in an English garden, in an English night, 
and with English people as easily amused as three- 
year-old urchins, does not know a delightful game. 
The rules are simple. It is somewhat like the 6nding 
of the Easter eggs that the bells returning from Rome 
have dropped in the garden on Easter momii^. You 
must find as many worms as you can in a given time, 
and it would be quite easy but for their knadc of 
putting the lights out suddenly, as if they knew they 
were intended as a diadem for my hair. Monty was 
quite excited by the chase; he found an awful lot, 
and arranged them like a star on my head, and kept 
an eye on the nomad worms that would stray from 
their place. He is such an obliging boy. Sir Austen 
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was the first to tire of the game. I think he is rather 
inclined to be sulky now and then. If only that oonld 
make me like him at all the less, but it doesn't. We 
no more hate men for their defects than we love them 
for their qualities; rather the reverse. At least it is 
like that tn novds and history — the faithless and the 
tyrant are always the best beloved. Gradcuse scolded 
me for bringing " cette sale engeance " in my room. 

" Tu es faite comme une petite folle, ma n*ie, une 
Xfraie Bohemienne, Thank .God, Madame your aunt 
does not see you like this!" 

"'Sale engeance 't My beautiful worms I They 
are fallen stars, Gracieuse, you prosaic creature." 

She was going to throw tfiem through the window, 
but at my prayer, and to save their spine, she gath- 
ered them in her two hands and went to repatriate the 
pretty things on their native lawn. Meanwhile I had 
undressed, and then reflected that Mrs. Warble had 
not yet returned my dressing-gown. I peeped in the 
hall, no, she was not in bed yet. I could see a rod of 
light at the bottom of her door. I threw a shawl 
over my ni^tie and went towards it. I could hear 
the pretty widow speaking softly to her maid, but as 
I knocked she abruptly ceased talking, and then the 
light went out I knocked louder, thinking she might 
have gcme to her dressing-rcwm. 

" Is that you, Ad^le? " she asked impatiently. " I 
told you I would not want 3n3U any longer. I am going 
to bed." Then if Ad^le was not there she was talking 
to herself, like a madwoman. 

" It is not your maid, it is I, Phrynette. If you 
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have quite finished with my dresstng-gowtt perhaps I 
might have it back now, but if I disturb you, it does 
not matter, I'll send Gracieuse for it in the morning." 

There was a scuffle and a smothered laugh, though 
there was nothing funny in what I said. Then I heard 
the door of the dressing-room being locked, and the 
pretty widow ^ipeared on the threshold of her room, 
panting a little but wreathed in smiles, a vision of 
loosened copper hair and [Hnk silk. 

" You are not disturbing me in the least, ray dear, 
why should you? Sit down, do," she waved me to- 
wards the couch, " while I take your wrapper from 
the press." 

I sat down upon what seemed to be a somevrtiat 
hard object, but I had not time to analyse my sen- 
sations, and rose to go as she hurriedly deposited 
the gown on my arms and kissed me good-night with 
an affection she had hitherto never shown me. "Good- 
night, darling, it was very sweet of you to lend me this. 
Good-night." 

The something hard (M-oved to be a gold cigarette- 
case with the initials " V. G." in the comer in dia- 
monds and rubies. It dropped from my ^lawl as I 
threw it on a chair, the woollen fringe must have 
caught in the clasp when I sat down on it I knew it 
at once. It was Valentine's, I had seen it in his 
hands very often. Perhaps, I thought at first, he has 
given it to Mrs. Warble, though I don't suppose she 
would accept a present from a man, and besides, she 
does not smoke. I confess I felt curious to know how 
handsome Val's cigarette-case came to be in the pretty 
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widow's room, but, a$ I did not dare disturb her a 
second time that night, I postponed the giving back 
of it until the next morning. I found her in the rose 
garden some time before lunch, choosing a bloom to 
match her bodice. Would you believe it? She sim- 
ply denied all knowledge of my find. According to 
her she had never seen the thit^ before, it was quite 
impossible I had found it in her room, it must belong 
to one of the men. Perhaps it caught in my dress 
while I was in the drawing-room last night. 

But, as I pointed out, I was not in my ni^tdress 
and shawl when last in the drawing-room. She got 
veiy red, and had an angry locdc. 

" Veiy well," I said, " it is of no importance what- 
ever. I believe this to be Mr. Gregory's." 

" Oh, do you think so? " she exclaimed, a shade too 
surprised. 

" Yes, but I will make sure. I'll ask the men at 
lunch, and return it to the owner." 

" Oh, don't trouble. Now that you mention it, I 
remember. . . . Yes, it is Val's cigarette-case, 
. . . he lent it to me a week or so ago, . . . 
he wanted me to try a special brand of cigarettes. 
. . . I quite forgot all about it " — holding out her 
hand for the case. " Thank you, I must try his brand, 
t suppose, and I shall give him this back myself. 
People might wonder seeing it in your hands." 

Quelle audace! In my hands indeed I In her room 
it was perhaps less suspicious? She says he lent it to 
her a week ago, but I saw him using it only yesterday 
— a liar must have a good memory, and evidently diat 
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of the pretty widow is very capricious. I am con- 
vinced ^e bad stolen the case, even if I have to accuse 
myself of a temerous judgment when next in confes- 
sion. Why should she have been so disconcerted, if 
she had nothing to reproach herself with? It was 
evident she did not wish me to tell the others. All the 
same, though I did not tell her of my own suspicions, 
I related the facts to Lady Dare — I was afraid that 
if it had become known about the case I might have 
been suspected of either taking it or of having accepted 
it from M. Gregory. 

Lady Dare was simply furious. The most charmii^ 
woman can be now and then. She was pale, and her 
hands trembled so, as she was unpinning her hat 
before dressing for dinner, I wondered if she ever 
could find the hatpins in her agitation. 

"I knew it!" she exclaimed. "I was a fool to 
invite them together. She shall go, and as for Val, 
oh, men are all alike ! " 

Perhaps, but women are not fair. Lady Dare 
seemed as angry with M. Gregory as with the widow. 
It is bard on a man to have things taken from him by 
one woman, and then be abused for it by another. 

" Then you think she had stolen the case? " I asked. 

" Stolen the case? Of course not I What has put 
such an idea into your head? But I don't like the 
woman, and I shall never ask her again, and you won't 
tell anything of all this to anyone, will you? There is 
a darling." 

If she does not think Mrs. WarWe is a thief, I don't 
see why she is so angry. Tout {a voyea vous, c'est 
bien embrouUUt" 
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It's evident I have no chance at all between the 
Willock girl who is so rich and the pretty widow who 
is so deliciously bewitching and who has been so much 
married. It seems her last husband was her third. 
Sam Wdler'a father was a man of the world, as his 
advice showed. He knew that in marriage — as in 
eveiything else — it is the experienced hand that has 
to be reckoned with. Men generally choose women 
either for their dot or their beauty. 1 have neither the 
one nor the other. I wish I had not come to Mount 
Hazel, or that I could go back to town, but my aunt 
expects me to stay a month here. She is gone to Scot- 
land to look after some property of hers there, and she 
gave a holiday to several of the servants. I can't 
upset all her plans, and I have no reason to give her. 

Who would have thought it? I have received a 
proposal, my first, isn't it enchanting? At last, I am 
being taken seriously! But by Monty, of all ment 
I haven't recovered from my astonishment yet. It 
was yesterday morning, we were playing croquet to- 
gether, he had been watching me for some time, and 
then he said in a funny, raucous voice : 

" Phrynette, will you stop it a minute, please. I 
want to speak to you." 

" Oh, I know what you are going to say, but you are 
quite mistaken. I did not cheat, only your ball 
was " 

" No, it is not about the game. I only wanted to 
say I love you. And will you marry me? " 

It came as such a shock, I had to sit down on the 
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grass. The ideal Picture the scene, standing there 
in the broilii^ sun, playing a stupid game, and then 
being asked in marris^ without any warning. It 
quite took my breath away, but still I was very glad, 
and I became all red with surprise and pleasure. 

" Do you really mean it? " I asked. 

" Mean it I I have wanted to ask you for ever so 
long, since we went to the Zoo together. I remember 
very wdl when I began to love you, it was opposite the 
lions' cage " 

" Perhaps it was my contrasting mildness," I 
suggested. 

" Oh, don't talk rot. Every time I saw you I 
thought, ' Now, I'll tell her,' but then you never gave 
a fellow a chance ; you always laughed at everything 
I said. But I am going bade to town to-morrow, so 
I had to risk it to-day. I have no wish to play the dog 
in the manger like — like some fellows." 

I clasped my hands. " Oh, Monty, I am so g^d, 
but do you know, I have not a penny? " 

" Yes. I don't care. I have quite a beastly tot of 
money myself " 

"And that I am very fond of pretty clothes and 
things ; in fact, that I am rather expensive." 

" So much the better. I hate dowdy girls." 

" And do you know I am not at all domesticated, 
though I am a French girl." 

"Oh, what next? I don't want you to cook n^ 
dinner for me." 

" Then you know all my drawbacks, and you want 
to marry me all the same? Monty, I adore you! " 
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" Then it is ' yes.' " 

" Certainly not Oh, Monty, don't lode like that 
You are an angel, but it is ' no.' I haven't the sli^t- 
est wish to many " — which was not true, but one 
does not expect girls to be truthful, only to be womanly. 

" But you seemed so {leased when I proposed " 

"And so I am. It's very nice of you, and very 
chivalrous, and it's a (Mty you are not a girl, because I 
would tdss you. No, please don't, you are not a girl, 
you see, and it might be misinterpreted. Don't be 
sad, mon am*, you'll fall in love again «ie of these 
days and you'll forget all about me, but I shall never 
forget my first proposal." 

I felt many inches taller. I think I may put up my 
hair now. He asked me to take time and consider it, 
that he would ask me again every month until I said 
"yes." That's what I call determination. He has 
not got prominent teeth for nothing. They say that 
bull-dc^, who also have teeth like that, never loosen 
their hcJd of the thing they bite. That will never do. 
I must not compare the first nice man who proposes 
to me to a bull-dc^, and I am not a bone. Dieu mercil 
I went indoors with a headache and a lifter heart. 
Then I am really lovable and marriageable. Dear 
Monty, I almost love him! 

I ruminated the whole thing in my mind during the 
afternoon. It g^ves one a very pleasant and comfort- 
ing feeling to be loved, even if you don't love back. 
It is far more comfortable than to love oneself. I was 
still thinking of it at dinner-time, and, remembering 
what Monty had said, " Do you keep dogs in mangers 
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in England, or is it just an expression? " I am sorry 
I asked, because Monty became like a peony, and 
Valentine drawled out that 'pon his soul he simply 
loved foreigners, they were so quaint. Sir Austen 
first looked at me, then at Monty. 

" Where did you hear that expression? " he asked. 

" Oh, I must have read it somewhere, but I did not 
catch its exact meaning." 

So Lady Dare explained it to me. Of course I 
ought to have guessed that Monty meant Sir Austen 
when he said that. How stupid of me ! 

Every night, brush in hand, I go to Lady Dare's 
room or she comes to mine, for a little quiet chat be- 
fore going to bed. That night I had not been with her 
two minutes when she had guessed something unusual 
had happened to me. 

" You are fairly bursting with self-importance, diild. 
Have you come into a fortune, or bought a new doll, 
or what?" 

" I have been asked in marriage." 

" Good gracious ! Surely not Who can it 

be?" 

I winced. She had been ready to say, " Surely not 
Austen," but the idea had seemed too ludicrous to 
her. 

" Monty." 

Lady Dare had a good long laugh. 

" Monty, fancy, how boys grow ! Is Monty a mar- 
riageaWe man, then? And you? Why, you are still 
in short frocks." 

" Oh, it would not be done, how say you? — on the 
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spot " — she laughed again. " He would be quite will- 
ing to wait" 

" Then you have aixepted him." 

" Er — DO, not exactly ; I have not made up my mind 
yet." 

" Well, you might do worse than take Monty. He 
is an eminently comfortable companicm, simidy invalu- 
able when travelling. He is used to and iond of 
women. It is I who trained him. He never expects 
too much of us; he knows we have headaches, and 
tempers, that we flirt, gamUe and fall into dd>t, and 
that on the whole we are still much better than men." 

" Mon Dieu, but I don't do all those horrid thii^ ! " 

" Perh^is not, but you will. He is a third son, you 
know, of course, but he has money of his own. Yes, 
you might do worse." 

" If I married him it would not be for his money, 
and I don't object to his having brothers, why should 
I? The more he has the better pleased I should be. 
I always wanted a lot of brothers and sisters, but in 
France, you see, fo ne se fait plus." 

I made her promise absolute secrecy, but I had only 
told her in the hope she would tell her brother. It 
would show him that after all some people did not 
think me a little girl any more. What I told her about 
not having made up my mind is of course all non- 
sense. I shall never marry Monty, and told him so. 
But let Sir Austen think what be likes, and let him be 
jealous too, if he can. 

It is dull, dull, dull 1 For two days, except at meal- 
times, I have seen hardly anything of my brother 
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Attstoi, and then he is a real iddc; It gives tne diil- 
Uains but to look at him. I can't think why he is 
so changed. He spends hours in the library over his 
silly book. Fancy writing a book when one has a park 
all to oneself, and that autumn is here. This moming 
I went to the library to fetch " The Woman who 
Did," because Lady Dare said I was not to read it, and 
that it was beautiful, and because I badly wanted a 
book friend now that Sir Austen is as sociaUe as a 
porcu}Mne and that Monty is gone. 

In the library I got quite a shock. Imagine the 
[Hvttiest girl anybody ever saw sitting at the taU^ the 
very table where we had looked at my sketches, he and 
I. She had Uack hair and blue eyes, and he was 
bending over her, looking at some peters or pretending 
to look, unless he really is a stone god. She had a 
velvet ribbon around her neck — she wore a h^r net 
and a four-and-elevenpenny blouse, and she was pretty 
in spite of it all. Besides, men don't see those things, 
at least some men dcwi'L Father would — Frenchmen 
have so much taste where their own clothes are not 
OHtcemed — and Lawrie would too, but not Sir Austen, 
nor Monty. To see that beautiful girl fallen from the 
sky and Sir Austen together, and so engrossed that 
they did not even hear or see me coming, I was so 
thunderstruck that I quite foi^t what I had come for. 
I took a book haphazard, and retired softly with Mill's 
" Political Economy " I 

It was only when I was back in my room it dawned 
on me that this must be the typewriter. Sir Austen 
was < 
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Oi^ht a typewriter to be pretty ? I for one think 
not. Only the typewriter of a poet in want of a Muse 
should be so pretty as that. ... I remember 
visiting with father a champagne merchant's huge 
house and cellars in Epemay, and expressing my sur- 
prise that he did not employ any girls in his office, 

" Ca distrairait Us employes," he said. He knew 
human nature. I cannot understand how Sir Austen 
can go on with his dry work when there is so much 
beauty to look at all the time. Why, even mj'self, 
I sometimes forget to eat at table, watching the pretty 
widow, her arch smile, her plump shoulders, like those 
of a Rubens' Cupid, and her dimpled fingers. 

And she drinks so prettily. Her hand, like that 
of a Boucher's shejjierdess, pink, tapered, adorable, 
but rather nerveless, and where no knuckles show, 
holds the glass just high enough to display the most 
channing elbow in the world. She has the only pretty 
elbow I have seen in a woman. Beautiful knees are 
rare enough, chiefly among divotes, but an elbow 
which is neither red, nor thick-skinned, nor angular, 
nor hidden in fat, is a rarity after six years of age. 
The elbow of the pretty widow is, like the rest of her 
person, lusciously seductive. When she drinks I look 
at her with envy : her head is held back, her eyes are 
two golden slits like those of a sleepy cat, her lips are 
parted, her throat swells — I never saw anyone who 
drinks so indecently. 

It is not nice to be jealous, is it? I am jealous, 
terribly so. I was jealous of Mrs. Marvin once at her 
ball, now I am jealous of the widow, of the Willocks 
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girl, even of the typewriter! I don't excuse them, but 
I think I understand the women of the people who 
throw vitriol about and hide a knife in their garter. 
It hurts so to be jealous! 

Phrynette, ma pauvrette, remember you are poor and 
only fitfully good-looking. Are you going to stand 
there and t>e made miserable without trying to react 
against illusions and melancholy? A little pride, que 
diable! as father used to say. 

I am not of the type of girl who sighs and waits. 
I am neither plain nor patient I think I'll go. 
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TBBSE WOUBN IN A GMMe (WITHOUT EVEN A DOG) 

I HAVE left Mount Hazel. I pretended that my 
atmt had called me back to town. I chose a 
morning when the men were out fishing', as I 
could not have trusted myself to tell a lie to my brother 
Austen. To Lady Dare it did not much matter 
somehow. Women excuse these things in one an- 
other, but some men seem to consider the smallest lie 
as a very big sin. Lady Dare was very sorry and 
very effectionate. I kissed her good-bye with tegnt 
too, but nevertheless I wanted to be off, far from 
the very air of Mount Hazel, which made me feet so 
silly and sentimental. I feverishly helped Gracieuse 
to pack up, without a care for the crushing of blouses 
or the uncorking of the scent bottles, as scent bottles 
have a knack of doing. 

At the station, just as I was going to take the tickets, 
a broad back and a chignon in the shape of a boHle 
mat intercepted the booking-office from my smaller 
and less determined person. There was something in 
the tweed Norfolk coat covering the broad back and in 
the artless chignon which seemed familiar to me. 

" Miss Croucher," I said tentatively. 

The broad back suddenly became a profile, my hand 
was almost dislocated in a hearty shake. 

"Good heavens! Phrynette of all pec^Iel And 
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wiat are you doti^ down here? Ekm't tell me you 
have been woilcing' with Us, with all those trunks and 
bandboxes too 1 " 

" If you mean by working with you, interrupting, 
worrying and henpecking a nice man who was one of 
your warmest supporters had you but known it, no, I 
am glad to say I did not work for the Cause." 

" My dear child, don't discuss politics. You know 
no more about them than I about frocks. What 
brot^ht you here then? " 

" I have been paying a country visit, but tout passe, 
tout lasse, you know. I am tired of rusticity and 
longing to be back in London. I dare say I shall find 
the house all deserted, and the cook on her holiday. 
My aunt is in Scotland, and I have not toM her yet of 
my return." 

" Well, then, come and stay with me; my partner 
deserted me three weeks ago, to get married" — she 
said this with an amusing air of commiseration at 
the weakness of human nature — " her room is at your 
disposal for as long as you like to stay, if you don't 
mind your maid sleeping in your room." 

"How very nice of you. I should like to very 
much, if you are sure we sha'n't be in the way." 

" What say you to that, Gracieuse? " But I knew 
she would do just as her " little cabbage " wished it. 

And this is how it came to pass that after travelling 
together to London, my boxes and Miss Croucher's 
businesslike portmanteaux fraternised on the summit 
of a four-wheeler, while their re^>ective owners were 
busily engj^ed making plans inside en route to Regent 
Street 
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Miss Croucher's " diggings," as she calls them, are 
composed of a lar^ studio, two small bedrooms, and 
another room transformed into a bathroom — no cup- 
boards, no hanging wardrobe, nowhere to put your 
clothes ; that is a very serious drawback to my voca- 
tion. I had been seriously considering whether I 
could not desert the luxurious habits of idleness and 
earn my living making posters or as a black-and-white 
artist. Miss Croucher says she is sure I could 
(humph!), and what ts still more doubtful is whether 
I could endure being an independent woman in dig- 
gings like my friend the photographer. She bears 
it tip with heroism, but to be hooked at the tack by 
charwomen, and to take one's meals at a little Soho 
restaurant amidst fleas and tobacco smoke, have their 
terrors. 

I have not written to my aunt yet. I simply don't 
know what to say. And yet I suppose I ought to have 
consulted her before leaving Mount Hazel and before 
accepting Miss Croucher's invitation. An aunt is not 
merely a cashier given by nature. I hope everything 
will arrange itself. Wouldn't it be fine if I could have 
started work before my aunt returns to London! 
But she cannot possibly have any objection to my 
earning my living. As for Gracieuse, she is quite up 
in arms against the idea. Like not a few of her coun- 
trywomen, she ccKisiders it derogatory that a " jeune 
mie comme ii faut " should work. 

" Ma mie, don't talk to me then of such eccentric 
notions. It would break my heart asunder to see the 
daughter of poor Monsieur, my own nursling, slaving 
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for money. Tell rather Madame your aunt to find 
thee quelque gentil garfon for a husband." 

" Et la dot, Gracieuse?" 

" Ah, that is a drawback, bien s&r, my lamb, but I'll 
pray tant et tant our good holy Vii^n; thou wilt not 
coiffer Sainte Catherine, ma beUe. Be tranquil." 

And time creeps on, painfully, purposelessly. I 
who used to love curling up in an arm-chair and 
imagining things with my eyes closed, chiefly towards 
evening — at the mauve hour when all things are pos- 
sible — I try now not to give to my mind a chance to 
think and suffer. When I am not drawing, I play 
the jMano and sing the mournful " Elegy of Massenet" 
until everybody around me feels so depressed that they 
speak in whispers as at a funeral. When I am not 
singing I read the newspapers. I seldom read them 
in Paris ; petit phe did not like me to. What sort of 
a writer, I wonder, would a genius be who had lived 
intensely but read nothing but newspapers? No tra- 
ditions, no reminiscences, no conventions, no trammels. 
He might be the Wagner of literature. 

There is nothing for teaching you life like reading 
newspapers. It's a much better teacher than life itself, 
for no one could possibly gather as much experience 
in a whole existence as there is in a halfpenny paper, 
could one? That's why you can't read the papers 
and not bec(Hne mentally soiled. Having a wide ex- 
perience is like being old. I am fifty since I peruse 
the Press assiduously. And you can't be old and keep 
good. By good I mean kind, and generous, and dis- 
interested. All these qualities only exist where there 
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Is ignorance of humanity. To live is to deteriorate. 
That's why the young is nobler than the old. People, 
voyee-vous, are like chickens — the tenderer the better, 
and that is a question of age. 

"Ah, Gradeuse, how much youi^er I was a week 
ago!" 

" Yes, mon petit chou, eight days younger." 

" Eight days, you big silly one, eight years I All my 
milk of kindness is dried up. Tu entends, Gracieuae, 
I am a nournce siche, now I " 

" Yes, ma mief " says patient Gradeuse. 

" And I have no more any sympathy for humanity, 
not a grain, I tell thee — wait, tiiou^, except wiUi 
Jews, negroes, little children, and dogs — and, and per- 
haps with disenchanted lovers. . . ." 

" Yes, ma mie/' docilely repeats Gracieuse to the 
didc dick of her needles, " thou art right, mon ange." 

Which, of course, she does not mean, her sympathies 
and mine being widely apart. Dogs she does not like 
because she says they have fleas, children she excuses 
for the only reason that I was a child once, negroes are 
too black, even the fast dye fails to appeal to her 
instinds as a good housewife. She'd rather starve 
than let a blackie prepare her food. As for Jews, she 
knows very little about them, but " was not erne con- 
demned to wander eternally ? Then he must have de- 
served it, ma mie, he and ail the race.'* She hesitated 
a long time before coming to England. " The Eng- 
lish, mon petit chou, they must be so very wicked, for 
did they not bum Joan of Arc? " 

Very stupid, isn't she? But what an immense heart 
she has, and I fill it all. 
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I AM happy, so happy. I don't know how it all 
happened, but it has happened, and everything 
is different now. I used to lau^ wh^ in the 
poor old Dragons de ViUars, Rose Friqtiet, rolling 
her eyes upwards, sang: 

" Bipwr chantunt, Sjdvain m'a dit 'J> t'aime.' 
£t depnia Ion tout m» Mmbte plus besu." 

Well, it happens to be a very truthful description of 
what I feel. I have quicksilver in my veins instead of 
mere blood. I feel like bathing in a salt lake, floating, 
floating, and so light. It is delicious. As a matter of 
fact I have never bathed in a salt lake, but I can well 
imagine the sensatioa 

It hai^>ened like this, at least I believe it happened 
like this. I did not trouble asking for explar^tions, 
nor did I give many in return. I had a lot of prettier 
and less tedious things to tell and listen to instead. 

The other day, then — ^who said it was an unlucky 
day ? I want to be married on a Friday, so there — I 
was sitting forlornly in the studio drawmg a poster of 
John Bull embracing a lively France. This poster 
was to bring me fame and cause numerous orders to 
rain on my lucky head but John Bull's arm 'ust then 
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simply would not be right. Those foreshortenings are 
my weak point. And it was hot ; the odour of tar from 
the melting' streets came in through the window, there 
was a yellow light, precursor of a storm, and you could 
feel in the air something was to happen, at least I 
could I am as full of electricity as a cat ; perhaps it is 
dangerous on stormy days. Gracieuse in the next 
room was passing aloud remarks about a " little cab- 
bage " who was getting pale (quite true, I was almost 
of the colour of a French novel), and I was thinkii^ 
somewhat forlornly about Mount Hazel and a few 

peo[de there. All of a sudden . You know the 

rest — it always happens like this. I was not surprised 
either, and only five minutes ago had looked in the 
glass to make sure my velvet bow was straight. Pre- 
sentiment, I suppose! 

Sir Austen did not say much after formulating a 
stilted " how do you do " through sheer force of habit, 
but handed me two letters from my aunt, which had 
been sent to Mount Hazel, from there to Cromwell 
Road, and from Cromwell Road back zga.m to Mount 
Hazel. It is little oversights like that that enable 
criminals to be tracked. I fear I would make a very 
amateurish criminal. I had never even thou^t about 
my correspondence! 

" Put your hat on directly," he said, " and come 
with me. Gracieuse will padc at leisure." 

" How did you ever find me here? " I asked. " My 
aunt " 

"Lady Barbara wrote to us for information, jwu 
naughty child." Gracieuse, an accusing redness ver- 
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milioning her sallow cheeks, was over-busying herself 
in a far comer of the studio. 

" Oh, you traitor ! '* I shrieked with a sudden in- 
tuition. Then I ran to her and hugged her, and, turn- 
ing on my heels, meekly followed my warder down- 
stairs. We walked a few minutes in silence, he with 
his resolute compass-like English walk, I hurrying up 
at his side at a guilty little trot. 

"How could you do it?" he exclaimed all of a 
sudden, almost fiercely. 

I really think they must have been anxious on my 
account. Sir Austen at any rate looked as if he had 
passed several nuits blanches. Perhaps they thought 
I had been murdered by the London " Apadies." 

" I suppose you never gave a thought to your 
friends. Vivian wanted to communicate with the 
police, and — and — I " 

He stoi^d at a shop window and studied a coll^>- 
sible ahaving-stand with an engrossed expression, 
sundry frowns, and biting of lips. I am sure he must 
have forgotten the time, for we stayed there fully five 
minutes. At first I thought Sir Austen was studying 
the mechanism of the shaving contrivance, until I 
happened to discover a glass at the back of the window, 
and in the reflection two blue eyes met mine, two blue 
eyes, very kind, very grave, and very anxious. Fancy, 
that is not fair, it's a woman's trick. Stupidly I 
blushed, and started walking on. Sir Austen signalled 
to a taxi-cab, and once we were installed he began in a 
low, husky, tremulous voice that for some unaccount- 
able reason made the tears fill my eyes. 
3W 
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"PhryDCtte, to-morrow is my birthday, do you 

know?" I tried to check off the rush of emotion in 
me with a banter. 

" Why, then," I said, " I guess why you were so 
eager to find me; you wanted to make sure of the 
promised birthday present" 

" Even so, Phrynette, I'll keep you to your promise. 
Yes, to-morrow I shall be forty-one. It seems very 
old to you, little one, does it not? " he ended with an 
attempt at a laugh that made me feel I wanted to cry: 
" Don't I " A break in a man's voice is so much more 
{Mteous than any woman's sob. It almost frightens 
me. 

"Old? No, father was older than that and yet I 
always thot^ht him young and charming," I an- 
swered, perhaps not very tactfully. "Wefl, I know 
what it is you specially want, it's the 'coUapsiHe 
patent shaving-stand, unequalled for trav ' " 

My head was pulled down with a delightful rough- 
ness and the rest of the collapsible shaving-stand's 
advantages were smothered in the lapel of a tweed 
coat. 

" Hang the collapsible patent rot, Phrynette. You 
dear, darling little goose, can't you guess what I want 
you to give me ? " 

It's funny when English people want particularly to 
be nice, it is then that they are the most unpoUte, 
n'est ce past 

My ring is delicious. He asked me what stones I 
liked best. 
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" Pearls and opals," I said ; " the opal is a feminine 
stone, for, of course, gem» have their sexes too. Now, 
for instance, the diamond is a male g^em, hard, hand- 
some, strong*, solid, isn't itF Compare it with ibe 
opal, which has such an elusive, fugitive beauty, do 
you know it reminds me of a snatch of melody? You 
hear it to-day and it stirs your soul with quite a differ- 
ent sensation from that of yesterday, just as changeant 
as the opal with its prodigalities of exquisite milky 
blues and pinks. Or, to use a more prosaic compari- 
son, do you know a liqueur called Anisette? Well, 
an opal seems to me a drop of Anisette and water 
solidified, and I love Anisette." 

He lang^ed, and I notice his laugh has become quite 
bc^sh these last days. 

" You will have yoar opals, but, dear me, what a lot 
you see in things! What do jrou see, I wonder, in an 
old bear, with only one arm for you to lean upon? " 

"The densest, stufwdest of men not to have seen 
long, so long ago, that he was also the dearest to me." 

I am really too busy now to go on with that journal 
of mine. Besides, I don't want to write or read or do 
any unnatural things, now that I have such real, delight- 
ful hours that want to be lived. Oh ! I am hapi^, too 
happy. It's almost painful to bear. Such an enor- 
mous wave of joy submerging one suddenly like that, 
it takes one's breath away, vous comprenes. Love's 
draughts should be taken out of a graduated glass, I 
think. 

This evening I showed a page of my journal — ^the 
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one relating to white mice — to Austen, because he 
would not believe that I loved him so far back as that. 
I let him read it after he had pr<Mnised he would not 
look at me for five minutes afterwards — but his watch 
was fast, I suspect. Then he folded the page and put 
it carefully in his pocket. 

"Well," he said, "and the white mouse is caught 
in.the trap now. How does she like her prison? " 

I was going to say that the circle of an arm was a 
very soft prison, and that I found the cheese rind par- 
ticularly sweet, but he did not give rae time. What 
is the good of asking questions if you don't wait for 
the answers? But it would seem some incredulous 
natures merely believe in facts. Austen is particularly 
incredulous. For instance, he told me that he never 
would have believed that I could care for him other- 
wise than as a big brother because of his poor arm. 
Que les hommes sont betes, mon Dieuf 

I did not know kissing was allowed here when you 
are merely engaged. I suppose it wotlld not do for 
me to rebel against established customs. Only it's 
funny that that which is a sin in France should be all 
right on English soil, and that morality should be so 
entirely a matter of climate. But then, kissing is 
not a matter of morals but of shape, the shape of 
your lips. There are some people — we all know them 
— whcHn no one would kiss except in duty bound. 
That does not prove that they are good, not even that 
they are plain, but simply that their lips are not of the 
kissable kind. Temperamentally, lips that know what 
they owe to themselves and to others should be whim- 
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sical, often parted, thoug'h never for any length of 
time, easily amused, indulgent, and self-indulgent. A 
touch of gourmandise is permissible. For why should 
to gounnandise be considered a sin, while so many 
other indulgences of the senses pass for qualities? 
Take love of music, for instance, it is a far more 
voluptuous passion than liking for food. Nothing 
can make me feel so wicked as music does. A second 
helping of galantine of chicken produces a very inno- 
cent sensation compared to, say — Chopin's " Second 
Nocturne." True, it has not the same effect on every- 
body. To some it suggests " calm beatitude, some- 
where, near a take," that's what Monty says. To 
me, no, it's not that at all. It — it, oh! I can't ex- 
plain. It sets up a tornado in my soul, and I suffer 
in my 0esh as if my limbs were being twisted. Mixed 
pleasure, as you see! 

Where was I, oh I yes, lips, was it not? Physi- 
cally, they ^ould be very supple and soft ; the upper 
one when it is curled up is in itself a certificate of wit, 
and the more it resembles a columbine's hat the more 
we are charmed, I need not explain that these are 
feminine lips. As for masculine ones, the suggestion 
in them of a clear sabre cut is not displeasing. A 
man with a mouth like a Cupid's bow — faugh 1 

I'd like things to stay as they are for ever and 
ever. I am disappointed that Austen should be in 
such a hurry to have this delightful time over. 

" Mais pourquoi, pourquoi, big silly one ? C'est si 
bon comme gal As for me, I am always so triste 
when I hear the last note of a love scmgl " 
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He bites the end of a stray, crisp little curl that had 
been tickling his theek provt^ngly as I bend over the 
back of his arm-chair. 

" But this is not the song, little white moua^ this is 
the prelude I " 

Lady Dare is coming to Paris to help me to choose 
niy things ; and Austen is coming with us, of course; 
It will be like taking a slice off the hwieymoon, will it 
not? Oh, petit pire, darling, que je stUs conteittel 
White satin is the best, I think, and made quite plain, 
as I am such a gosse really. Aunt Barbara has given 
me such a handsome cheque: I am so glad she did not 
choose anything for me herself, and I won't rail against 
this English custom any more. And she has been 
just sweet since I am engaged. Funny how wdl 
everybody is disposed towards you when you die or 
get married I 

Gradeuse is very hapiy, chiefly for my sake, but she 
is not at all suffocated by pride, you know; on the 
contrary, she thinks that Austen has done remaricably 
well for himself by choosing me. 

" Oh, Gracieuse, I am so light I " (a bounce) " And 
I love tiieel" (a tempestuous kiss) "and I love all 
the world!" (a pirouette with arms outstretched). 

He has just told me that one of his names is Manna- 
duke, but it does not matter, I love him all the same. 
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Hr. Scott has already written fiction, romantic and realis- 
tic, medieval aod mod^n, native and alien, and in his latest 
book. The Jmfioiior, cleverly blends all these elements. It 
is a story of Ann^x>lis in the days of 1766, of a young' Enrii^ 
lord who comes there under an assumed name, and of adash- 
ing pirate who sails into sodetv iQCOgnito. Love and fighting 
and keen repartee diversify tbe book and show Hr. Scotf s 



" Enlivened by sprightly dUIogne and with an occasional 
In which a EenUeman pirate plays a leading rOIc, the ron. 
ranka with its author's beat worki." — Chieago Datly JVtwi. 



" A well-told tale, ^racelol In Its style, pleasing in ita texture, 

and atirrlng )n It* episodes. It shows. In every way, a broadenlu; 

at the powers of the anthor, whose previous novels were sum- 

dently sdntillant and dashlag for every reader <rf whatever taste." 

—PkUadelfiliia Record. 

" A rattling good story describes the story well, bnt It Is also a 

MwithlnE-"--'-" j— - 1^- -, 



inc wuiuco fostered by their scarcity in tne colony, the rlvalrlea 
of the men for the favor of the few eligible ladies (n quality lAo 
graced the large estates surrounding the capitals, the atmoipliere 
of the place, and the stately dignity of manbers of Ube rnlnntpl 
Council are all skllfnlly ducted. The writer has caught also 
the warm personal interest aiid aflecdon existing betweenlamiUec 
and men dependent wholly upon one another for (dSdal and 
social companionship. Altogether,HT.5cotthaswTittenasplrited 
and vivid book. The illustratlona are also dellgbttul." 

—BalUmore Sun. 
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